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A DEAD HAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


UTSIDE was the dreary dripping of the 
autumn rain; the fitful soughing of the 

wind. 
The river, upon which the evening brooded 
dark and chill, rushed swollen and foam- 
flecked beneath the garden bank, filling the 


darkness with strange eerie noises, suggest- 
ing passion-choked voices, now rising into 
angry threatening, now dying away in sob- 
bing murmurings. 

The house was shut in by a belt of trees. 
It had a lonely look in the full glory of sum- 
mer leaf and sunshine. But in autumn and 
winter the memory of the dark mystery that 
clung to it seemed to brood over it, deepen- 
ing its gloom and intensifying its stillness 
and sadness. 

Years ago a bride of a few weeks had been 
brought by her husband to this house as her 
home. They had apparently been the most 
happy and devoted of couples. But one 
night when the young husband was in town, 
having been called to London on sume im- 
portant business, a terrible event took place. 

Early in the morning the young wife was 
found lying on her bedroom floor, her throat 
cut from ear to ear. She was still dressed in 
the white dinner dress she had worn the 
evening before. An Oriental, sharp-edged 
dagger, often used by herself as a paper- 
cutter, lay under her right hand, which was 
covered with blood; while a deep gash 
crossed the palm and fingers. There were 
no traces of a possible murderer. Nothing 
had been touched, neither in the room nor 


on her person. On her finger was still a 
valuable diamond ring, which she always 
wore—a gift of her husband. 

All, apparently, pointed to suicide. 

There were, however, one or two curious 
fact. On the door of the bedroom, just 
above the lock—as if some one, with blood- 
stained fingers, had grasped it—was the 
mark of a hand; while down-stairs in the 
drawing-room was an overturned chair, and 
under it the book which the poor girl had 
been reading after dinner. Some fancied 
that she had been attacked down-stairs, and 
had fled up to her room, flinging open the 
door with her wounded hand, only to be 
overtaken at the spot where they found her 
lying. The expression of agonized terror on 
her face, even after death, confirmed this 
theory. 

But after much conjecture and discussion, 
a verdict of suicide was broughtin. It tran- 
spired at the inquest that there was insanity 
in the family, and that in more than one 
member of it it had taken this form of sui- 
cide. 

Herbert Sinclair was broken-hearted. He 
shut up the place and went abroad; nor did 
he ever return to it again, selling it as soon 
as he had an offer for it. A few months 
after the death of his wife—from whom he 
had inherited a handsome fortune—he mar- 
ried again. 

The second marriage turned out a misera- 
ble one. Strange rumors concerning the 
house, too, began to circulate in the neigh- 
borhood. No one would stay in it long. 
People who occupied it declared that the 
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dead wife haunted it. At last, the man who 
had bought it could find no tenant for it; and 
it had stoo:1 empty for years, when a lady, to 
whom it had passed by inheritance came to 
live in it. 

It was the very last kind of retreat a 
woman, still young and beautiful, who had 
been one of the most brilliant members of 
the fashionable world, would have been ex- 
pected to choose. But, at the end of the last 
London season, Lady Devereux had made 
the bitterest discovery a woman can make. 
The man -he had loved and married had 
married her only for her money—and he 
loved another woman. 

During the two years of her married life 
Lady Devereux had slowly awakened to the 
fact that her husband was a heartiess, un- 
principled spendthrift. Most of her fortune 
had been squandered by him; yet she had 
uttered no word of complaint or reproach, 
hoping always that she might win him back 
from his increasing harshness and neglect to 
the tenderness she still believed he had once 
felt for her. 

Then she discovered the truth. He had 
lied when he told her that he loved her. 

There was the other woman. 

Lady Devereux was not one to forgive 
this. There was a terrible scene between 
them, and then she left him and came down 
to this lonely retreat, to stay till the bitter- 
ne3s and shame of this new discovery had 
softened a little. She was mistress still of a 
portion of her fortune, though owing to a 
rather eccentric will of a relation, who had 
been as much deceived in Lord Devereux as 
she herself had been, it was arranged that if 
she died first and left no children it was to 
pass tohim. She had no children, and her 
life al »ne stood between him and the money 
whi h, as she knew, his extravagant nature 
coveted. 

Lady Devereux had been at the River 
house for two months. Her husband had 
made one or two attempts to see her; but 
she had refused to meet him or to admit him 
when he called. She knew that he was over- 
laden with debt, and that he only wished to 
extort money from her to squander on his 
vices and follies. 

But there was one acquaintance of hers who 
was haunted by a darker fear, though he 
scarcely shaped it to himself. He had re- 
turned to England with his regiment a month 
ago, after having been absent some years. 

He had heard in In tia vague rumors of Lord 
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Devereux’ conduct. Since his return he- 
had learned all its details. He knew what. 
manner of man he was when his evil pas-. 
sions were fully roused. He had come down 
to River house to cali on Lady Devereux, 
and to offer the help of which she was in so 
great need. This was the first time they 
had met since he had exchanged into the 
regiment abroad three or four years ago. 
Perhaps both, though they met as mere 
friends, thought of that time and of the fatal 
mistake she had made in rejecting the man 
who had loved her faithfully since they had 
been boy and girl together, to marry the 
handsome scoundrel who had brought her to 
this. Perhaps if she had to choose again— 
but neither could venture to think of this. 

*“*] can’t bear to leave you here alone,” 
he said, as he rose at last to go. ‘* It’s such 
a lonely, dreary place.” He stopped for a 
second, turning his head to the rain-swept 
window, as if to listen. The blinds were not 
yet drawn; but tbe evening was so dark that 
he could see nothing on the terrace outside. 
It was only the rustle of the bare creepers. 
against the pane as the wind caught them. 
**T think you ought to have the shutters. 
closed,’’ he said, uneasily, turning to her 
again. ‘These French windows aren’t 
safe.” 

‘*1’m not afraid of burglars,” she said, 
trying to laugh. Even before him she could 
not lay bare all the dreariness of her life, 
and the unhappy marriage had scarcely been 
touched on. ‘I have nothing valuable.” 

‘* But it’s a dull old hole,’”’ he said, not. 
wishing to frighten her, but still thinking, 
with a curious chill, of the steps by the boat- 
house, leading from the garden down to the 
river. Suppose any one should steal into 
the garden by that way, as it was whispered 
had been done once before, and come—— 
‘“*And you haven’t enough servant sin the 
house. Old Murphy isn’t much use.”’ 

**Poor old Murphy! He isn’t much use, 
certainly, though he would die to save me. 
Do you remember how we used to take ad- 
vantage of his ‘devotion ”»—— she checked 
the reminiscence of those old happy days. 
Something in Captain Hesseltine’s told her 
that it might be dangerous for them both. 
** But,” with a slight impatience born of 
that consciousness, ‘‘ he is enough to protect 
me from any possible danger here. There 
are only the ghosts, and they aren’t a very 
substantial peril,” forcing a laugh again. 
**T couldn’t get any more servants to stay if 
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I wanted them ever so much. I brought 
down four, and two of the maids left a week 
ago, foolish things! Some one had told them 
the story.” 

** So you only have Murphy and Weston 
here!’’ in dismay. 

‘* Two new servants are coming to-morrow, 
and I have done very well. You know what 
Weston is. She is as faithful as Murphy. 
You needn’t be afraid for me, Tom, with 
them to look after me; and you know I don’t 
believe in ghosts.” 

With that strange reluctance still at his 
heart, Captain Hesseltine held out his hand. 
The room was full of soft light. A shaded 
lamp burned on the table near them. A 
great wood fire crackled and sparkled on the 
tiled hearth. The room was dainty and 
cosey enough, looking all the more luxurious 
from the contrast of the chill, wet darkness 
outside. 

But he could not help thinking of that 
other young wife, who had sat there reading 
one such wild night as this. He forgot that 
he was holding her hand, as he looked down 
earnestly into her face. 

Promise me this,”’ he said, that you will 
have those shutters put up the instant I have 
gone. 1 wish you would let me ring for 
Murphy to do it now. You will be having 
the windows blown in witb this wind. Do 
promise me, dear.” The old word of boyish 
affection slipped out unawares. 

But the instant they heard it, their hands 
fell apart, and afew moments later he was 
driving away from the house toward the 
station, where he was to take the train back 
to London. 

But as he drove through the desolate, 
windy darkness, his thoughts would return 
to the River house. 

‘* Though I don’t know what I am worry- 
ing about,” he said, with a kind of savage 
impatience, for his heart was burning and 
aching within him for the misery of the 
woman he loved. ‘‘ Devereux is starting 
for Paris to-night, and he told Johnstone 
that he shouldn’t come back to England for 
some months. She’s safe enough; but I 
wish she weren’t there alone in that ghost- 
haunted, lonely old house.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


ERHAPS Hesseltine had alarmed her 
with his anxious precautions. Perhaps, 
though she had never uttered it to herself, 
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the story of the tragedy-shadowed house 
oppressed her. 

At any rate, that night, when Lady Dev- 
ereux went up to bed, through the silent 
house, she was conscious of a vague ex- 
pectant foreboding which made her strangely 
nervous. 

The night outside was full of the voices of 
the wind, and rain, and river, and the black- 
ness of its darkness seemed to add to the 
wildness of their noises. 

She wished she had allowed Weston to 
sleep in the room near hers, as Weston had 
offered to do, when her own maid had taken 
fright and left the house. Weston was 
sleeping now in the servants’ quarters at the 
other end of the house. It would take some 
minutes for her to get to her mistress, if she 
were wanted. 

Half ashamed at her own fears, and yet 
stopping every now and then, as she pre- 
pared for bed, to listen—as Captain Hessel- 
tine had listened down-stairs in the drawing- 
room—she could not help noticing how silent 
and lonely that wing of the house seemed. 
All sorts of odd fancies came to her. She 
found herself once or twice staring and turn- 
ing quickly to look towards the closed door, 
as if she had caught the sound of stealthy 
opening. She scarcely knew what she ex- 
pected to see—an earthly or a ghostly appari- 
tion. 

And when she brushed her hair before the 
tall, dark-framed mirror, a strange, cold chill 
touched her, as she thought of the dead wife 
who had once stood before it, as she was do- 
ing now. What if her face should suddenly 
look at her from out of its depths! She 
turned sharply. But there was no one be- 
hind her mockingly peering over her shoul- 
der into the mirror. 

She fought hard against all these half 
superstitious, half real fears. The lock of 
the door leading on to the landing had gone 
wrong; but she resisted the inclination she 
had of barricading the door, taking herself 
to task indignantly for her cowardice. But 
she could not resist the temptation to leavea 
light burning in the room. And when she 
passed the other door of the room she tried 
it to see if it were locked. This door led 
into a dressing-room in which she was now 
keeping a part of her wardrobe. 

The door was locked, the key being in it. 

She fell asleep at last. 

But it was a sleep haunted by broken frag- 
ments of dreams, in which the days when 
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she and Captain Hesseltine were boy and 
girl together mingled in a confused and often 
absurd way with her married life; and this 
in its turn seemed mixed up with that of the 
husband and wife whos2 story had come to 
so ghastly an ending in this very house. 
Oddly enough, she never once dreamed of 
her own husband. It was always Herbert 
Sinclair who came and went in her dreams 
as her husband, though all the time she was 
conscious in a harassed, troubled way that 
he was not the man to whom she had plighted 
her troth, and she was always trying to find 
out what had become of the other man. 
This Herbert Sinclair in her dreams filled 
her with a fear and horror that for a moment 
would cause unspeakable anguish, and then 
the next she would tind herself laughing with 
Tom Hesseltine over some ridiculous trick 
they had played old Murphy. 

But suddenly, as they were laughing 
together, she seemed to hear her name 
called out in a shrill, agonized shriek—so 
sharp, so loud, that the dreaming brain, as if 
pierced by it, awoke, and she struggled up in 
bed, staring into the dimly lit room, every 
pulse beating like a sledge hammer. Was it 
adream? Or was it the howling of the wind, 
now blowing a gale? 

She sat up, staring toward the door, the 
shriek still ringing in her ears. Good 
heavens! The door was ajar! 

An icy breath swept suddenly through the 
room, from it to her. In the dim light, she 
seemed to see a hand, clasping the door, 
just above the lock—a small, white-fingered 
hand. On the third finger were rings—one 
a wedding ring, the other a half hoop of 
diamonds. It was stange how clearly she 
saw it all. There was a stain on the ba k 
of the hand; it disfigured the slender fin- 
gers. What was there in the close, convul- 
sive grasp that gave the suggestion of some 
one outside there on the landing clinging to 
the door in mortal fear and anguish—some 
one pursued by a hideous enemy, whose 
presence was murder? Not the mere life 
alone. It was the awful horror of a human 
soul which faces the death of all human 
faith, and trust, and hope, and love. 

And as Lady Devereux looked, the horror 
and anguish of that presence, of which her 
bodily eyes could only see the blood-stained 
hand, fell en her and became her own. It 
was her enemy who was hideously creeping 
up the staircase to the landing outside her 
room. That approaching murderous fate, 
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with its awful ghosts of slain things, was 
hers. 

Was there no escape ? 

With a moaning stifled cry, she stumbled’ _ 
out of bed. 

The door of the dressing-room seemed 
suddenly to awaken some power of con- 
scious thought in her terror-distraught 
brain. 

She fled toward it, unlocked the door, and 
ran in the darkness of the room. In her 
anguish of horror, she did not even close 
the door behind her, but, with a kind of 
childish madness, caught at a fur cloak 
which lay across a chair, and, flinging it over 
her white nightdress, sank down on the floor 
against the wall, pulling the garments that 
were hanging on it closer about her, to hide 
herself still more completely in their shadow. 
He might find her there; but she was power-- 
less to stir another step. 

She did not know how long she crouched 
there. 

But suddenly the suspense of awaiting 
those stealthy murderous feet became un-- 
bearable. She uncovered her face ang raised 
her head. 

From where she crouched in the darkness. 
she could see into the bedchamber. As she 
looked she saw, in the dim light burning 
there, her husband—the man who, she be- 
lieved, had once loved her. He was standing 
in the middle of the room looking toward the 
alcove where stood the bed. He was bend- 
ing a little forward, as if listening intently. 
The whole attitude was full of watchful 
attention. He was trying to discover if she 
were sleeping; or if she had heard his entry. 

He stood just on the spot where that other 
wife had met her doom. 

And it seemed to Lady Devereux, as she 
stared at him, her face white and full of 
piteous agony and horror, that just between 
him and the bed was the faint, misty outline 
of a white-clad figure. 

And then she rose slowly and stiffly from 
her hiding-place, as if human anguish had 
approached its limits, and in its place had 
come a dumb nerveless calm. She moved: 
softly. He was so intent on his dreadful 
watching that he heard nothing. Then he 


began to creep towards the bed. 


There was another door in this smaller 
room leading out on the passage, from 
which a short flight of stairs led into a sec- 
ond staircase at the back of the house. 

She stepped softly to it. Would thé key 
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turn noiselessly in the lock? It creaked 
slightly; but the sound did not penetrate to 
the bedchamber beyond. She drew the door 
cautiously open and stole out on to the land- 
ing. But the long fur cloak she had about 
her caught a chair that stood close by the 
door, and it made a sound as it was moved 
on the polished floor of the pissage. This 
time the noise reached the fartherroom. A 
sudden impulse prompted her to snatch out 
the key and lock the door on the landing, to 
shut him in. 

But it was a delay. And as she was draw- 
ing the door to she looked across the room, 
and there, standing in the dvor beyond, was 
her husband. The very sight of him filled 
her once more with the wild, childish mad- 
ness of terror; she pulled to the door, not 
waiting to lock it, and ran down the passage 
and down the staircase, knowing that if he 
overtook her he would kil: her. 

She did not know whither she was to fly. 
She could not reach the other wing in time; 
but she scarcely even thought of the ser- 
vanis. Her only desire was to get out of 


the house where he was; to be beyond the 
pollu 


of his wicked presence; to go any- 
where rather than meet his eyes, even if it 
were into the river itself. 

She heard steps behind her on the stair- 
case. She heard them following her as she 
fled along the stone passage below. 

There was a door at the end of it—a side 
entrance from the garden into the house. 

It was bolted and locked. ut she tore at 
the bolts and bars, bruising her fingers, and 
ran out in the windy, raging night, just as 
those wicked steps reached the open door 
behind her. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE found herself caught in a pair of 
strong arms. And her dumb agony 
broke at last, and she screamed aloud :— 

‘* Don’t let me see your eyes, Henry! IL 
loved you once—kill me if you like, but 
dou’t let me see your face.’? And she cov- 
ered her eyes with her hands. 

Good heaven!’ The arms closed closer 
round her. ‘** Madge! Whatis it?’ The 
voice made her lift her head. 

The moon had brokeu through a rift in 
the driving clouds, and she saw Hesseltine. 
It was he who was sheltering her from the 
hideous fate that was pursuing her. She 
clung convulsively to him. 
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‘*Tom! Save me!” 

He held her closer to his breast, but his 
eyes were looking toward the open door. 
On the threshold stood Lord Devereux. 

For a moment the two men gazed at each 
other. 

Then into the murderous hate in Dever- 
eux’ face came a gleam of malignant inso- 
lence. He was discovered. but with desper- 
ate cunning and malevolence of baffled fury, 
he tried an iufamous attack. 

‘* So this is how my pattern wife conducts 
herself! Stealing out of the house in the 
middle of the night to meet ’—— the sen- 
tence was never fivuished; Hesseltine put 
Madge Devereux swiftly from him, and the 
next second Devereux was reeling against 
the lintel of the door, his handsome face dis- 
figured for life with a blow on the lips that 
had uttered the infamy. 

Look at her!” said [Hesseltine in a 
choked voice, pointing at Madge, who stood 
as if turned to stone in the moonlight. 
‘** Look at her bare feet—they are bleeding, 
wounded, flying from your cruelty and 
treachery. Look ather face! Ifevera man 
should be cursed it is you, for bringing such 
a look there! If you dare utter one more 
word to her, I will kill yor as you would 
have murdered her to-night, had | not been 
here! ” 

With unspeakable rage, Devereux, recov- 
ering from the shock of the blow, sprang on 
Hesseltine. But Hesseltine was prepared 
and flung him off. 

With a violent effort, Devereux, seeing 
himself powerless, choked down the fury 
that possessed him. 

“You will live to repent this—both of 
you!” he said, slowly putting his handker- 
chief to his bleeding mouth. ‘* All the town 
shall know to-morrow of how I found you 
here together to-night, and how I saw you 
from the terrace this afternoon, standing 
with your hands clasped in each other’s. I 
saw you though you didu’t see me, and she 
shall wish herself dead many a time before 
I have done with you both!” 

Even Hesseltine stood appalled for a sec- 
ond before the malignance of the suppressed 
tone. Before he could move, Devereux dis- 
appeared into the night. Hesseltine’s first 
impulse was to follow him. Then the sight 
of Lady Devereux checked him, as she stood 
there, barefooted, in the uncertain moon- 
light, the wind blowing her rain-wet hair 
about her white face. 
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a second looking down at her very wistfully. 

‘You aren’t afraid to go back alone?” 
he asked, sternly crushing his desire to see 
her safe in Weston’s keeping. ‘‘ But I shall 
be here—outside. No one shall enter the 
house to harm you again. And when Wes- 
ton is with vou, put lights in some of the 
windows, and I shall know you are safe. 
Do you understand, dear ? ”’ 

She still seemed dazed, but she promised 
him as a child would have done. 

He stood outside the door, watching her 
till she disanpeared in the darkness of the 
passage. He waited still some minutes. 
Then he closed the door, as a man might 
reverently and softly close the door on a be- 
loved dead woman. 

The rain was ceasing. The moon re- 
maived longer uncovered by the drifting 
clouds. By its light he searched the garden 
and tried to discover how Devereux had en- 
tered the house. He went down to the river 
edge by the landing stage. 

There were footprints leading to and from 
it. His face grew paler as he remembered 
the strange presentiment that had chilled 
him as he said good-by to Madge that after- 
noon. 

The drawing-room and her hedroom faced 
the river. Devereux must have been watch- 
ing them from the terrace while they talked 
in the lamp lighted room. He had come by 
the river steps, as that thought had sug- 
gested. 

Hesseltine looked down at the wet, slip- 
pery stairs aud caught sight of something 
white lying on the lowest step—an object 
sometimes covered, sometimes left bare by 
the foam flecked current which was racing 
under the bank. He picked it up. It was 
caugbt by the branch of a bramble, and the 
surging waters had not been able to sweep 
it away. It was a blood stained handker- 
chief, marked with Devereux’ initials. He 
must have dropped it as he returned by the 
way he had come. Hesseltine strained his 
eyes through the fitful moonlight to see if he 
could catch sight of the boat by which he 
had come and gone. 

But the trees, swaying and groaning in 
the wind, drooped over the water near where 
he stood, and he could see nothing beyond 
but the black, rushing water, with its yellow 
flecked miniature waves and eddies. An 
ugly night for a man to be out in on a small 
craft. 


He took her in his arms, and he stood for 


Hesseltine turned away at last and went 
back to the house. Lights were burning in 
two or three of the rooms. Much as he de- 
sired to stay and keep guard, he did not dare. 

Devereux’ horrible threats rang in his 
ears, and he knew what manner of man he 
was. Hesseltine’s love for Madge was some- 
thing so sacred that the very thought of 
bringing a shadow on her fair name was tor- 
ture. She was safe now. Devereux would 
not venture to return. 

But as he went back to the inn where he 
was putting up for the night, about two 
miles away, he was full of anew dread for 
her. His presentiment that she was in some 
physical peril had been so strong after leav- 
ing her that afternoon that, at the very mo- 
ment of getting into the train for London, 
he had changed his mind and stayed behind, 
He drove out to the little inn where he was 
now putting up, and after dinner had started 
off, ostensibly for a stroll. But he had made 
his way to the River house, and scarcely 
knowing what he dreaded, had lingered near 
the house forsome time. He was just going 
away when the scene happened. 

He was convinced that he had saved her 
from death. But his heart was still very 
heavy within him, and he lay awake till ng 
after dawn thinking over this new peril that 
menaced her. In spite of ber truth and 
purity, what harm might not a man like 
Devereux do her! With his ready lies and 
cold malignity, there was no evil word he 
would stop at. 

And a woman’s fair name is so easily tar- 
nished! 

If dishouor touched her it would kill her. 
All those who knew her would believe in 
her; but then there was the scandal-loving, 
cruel world. How could she bear its gossip- 
ping scorn ? 

He could not resist going to the River 
house early in the morning to inquire after 
her. He did not see her. She was com- 
pletely prostrated by the events of the dread- 
ful night. 

She was in the doctor’s hands, and they 
feared brain fever. 

But he saw Weston; she gave him a sinall 
bottle that she had picked up in her mistress’ 
room beside her bed. 

It was chloroform. She and Murphy had 
gathered something of what had taken place, 
and they both believed that it had been Dev- 
ereux’ intention to pour the contents of the 
bottle on her pillow as she slept, and leave 
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the empty bottle by her side, to give the 
suggestion that her death had been either 
the result of an accident, or that she had 
taken her own life intentionally. 

Weston said she had not mentioned the 
discovery to her mistress, and Hesseltine, 
who fully agreed with their theory, told 
them they had done right. 

He took possession of the bottle, and kept 
it with the blood-stained handkerchief. 
Then he went to town to consult a friend, a 
lawyer, all day dreading the very sight of a 
paper, lest already some horrible lie, in- 
vented by Devereux, should have found its 
way into it. 

Lady Devereux was spared that fear, for 
before night she was in brain fever. 

Day after day went by, and all the time 
she lay between life and death, mercifully 
spared from, at least, the torment that racked 
Hesseltine. Through all his anxiety for her 
illness ran that other fear for her peace and 
honor. 

But the days passed, and Devereux seemed 
to make no attempt to carry out his threat, 
Hesseltine did not believe that fear of a 
counter-charge of attempted murder kept 
nim quiet. He was afraid of nothing, and 
would hesitate at nothing for revenge. Hes- 
seltine began to make inquiries, but he could 
hear nothing of him. Those who knew him 
intimately declared that he was abroad, and 
had been since the day Hesseltine first went 
down to the River house. 

Then another thought struck him, and he 
went down to the river to make further in- 
quiries. An overturned broken boat had 
beeu found the day after that stormy night, 
caught between some snags, about two miles 
below the River house. An accident had 
been feared, though no occupant had been 
found. Buta few week later, as Hesseltine 
was searching for news, a swollen, shapeless 
thing was found in the river below one of 
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the weirs. The features were unrecogniza- 
ble, and the face and head of the man had 
been so battered about by the fierce currents 
which had driven the body against the piles, 
that even the mark of Hesseltine’s blow was 
no longer distinguishable in the dreadful 
justice meted out to him by a merciless 
Nemesis. But by the clothes and jewelry 
found on the body it was discovered to be 
that of Lord Devereux. The watch had 
stopped half an hour after he had left the 
River bouse. 

His boat must have been driven against a 
snag in the rush of waters, while the dark- 
ness had made him still more helpless. He 
had probably been flung ont of the boat, and 
then, powerless against the swollen current, 
had been swept down over the weir. 

It was many days before Madge was told 
the news. It was not for many months 
that peace came back to her. 

But two year later she became Hesseltine’s 
wife; and to the end of her days she will be- 
lieve that her life was spared that night, for 
this great joy that has come to her, by the 
blood-stained hand of the poor young wife 
whose own dream of married happiness 
came to so foul an end. 

But for the sight of that blood-stained 
hand on the door, she would never have left 
the room that night. 

Hesseltine, with a man’s scepticism, does 
not take quite the same view of the case, 


but he never contradicts her. Indeed, he . 


cannot bear even to hear her speak of that 
time at all. 

She would not part with the River house. 
But though they have often stayed there 
since, the dead hand of Amy Sinclair has 
never again been seen clinging to the door. 

Perhaps the merry voices of happy chil- 
dren have hushed the poor bride wife into 
rest at last. 


AZ life must fade. The scented damask rose; 
The hawthorn buds that burgeon on the spray; 
The dews that dry before the sun away— 

All these, to man, a tale of Death disclose. 

Yet Life stands smiling o’er these transient woes; 
’Tis true, he says, the crimson rose mnst fade; 
Sweet hawthorn buds lie scattered on the plain; 
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The dews no longer pearl the grassy lawn; 

Yet flowers of May spring forth to deck the shade, 
Dewdrops dissolving fall in summer rain, 

Roses in odorous sweetness live again, 

And silver starlight melts in golden dawn. 

Then shrink not, man, nor faint and fear to die; 
Life crowns thy death with Immortality. 
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MOUNT DIABLO COAL. 


BY JULIUS A. PALMER, JR. 


N the year 186- the present writer had 
rooms in Maguire’s Academy cf Music, 
San Francisco; in the rear of his domicil was 
‘a dark apartment, used as a store-room, and 
here we kept our coal. The climate of San 
Francisco is mild, but, nevertheless, we 
found a little fire each evening not uncom- 
fortable. 

California boasts an extensive coal mining 
district. On a clear day a lofty mountain 
peak may be seen towering up over the foot- 
hills beyond Oakland. It is Monte Diablo, 
and near it are deposits of a bituminous 
coal, which smells and acts very much as 
though the head manufacturer of fire and 
brimstone had had a hand in its production. 
It is full of sulphur; sometimes in burning it 
the odor is almost stifling. 

Will it be believed ? man here finds fault 
with the work of the devil; quite an anomaly, 
as it is usually with a higher Power that he 
has the widest difference of opinion. 

It is said by savans that these coal-fields 
were being prepared for the use of man by 
the chief of the sulphur factories, when he 
in his impatience discovered and opened 
them; that had they continued undisturbed 
about a thousand years longer, a superior 
article of coal would have been the result. 

But what have these coal-fields to do with 
my rooms in Pine street? Have patience 
and you will see. I am an old sailor, and 
must spin my yarn in my own way. 

1 was entirely unaware, at the date when 
this story begins, of the combustible charac- 
ter of the Mount Diablo coal. In fact, from 
the efforts I had sometimes been obliged to 
make to kindle the stuff, I would have been 
disposed to agree with the savans, who think 
that the discoverers conferred vo benefit on 
the human race by their untimely opening 
of these veins of carbon. 

I had not been long on the Pacific coast, 
and was making acquaintances as fast as 
possible; so I went on ’Change every day. 
One morning I walked down to Flint’s Wharf, 
to 100k at the schooner Rachel, which was 
to be sold at auction on ‘Change that very 
noon. She was not a bad-looking craft; had 
remarkable cabin accommodations for her 
size, and if I had thought of anything to do 


with her, I certainly would have bought her 
at private sale on the spot, from the Yankee 
trait that is in me, to avail myself at once of 
anything in the nautical line that goes below 
its value. 

I went up on ’Change with a bid. Just 
before the auctioneer mounted the stand, 
Walker, a crafty little broker, came to me, 
and asked leave to introduce a Mr. Reed. 
Of course I assented, and as soon as we were 
made formally acquainted, Mr. Reed took 
me one side, and said, confidentially :— 

‘¢T understand that you are going to bid 
on the Rachel; is that so? ”’ 

I replied in the affirmative, wondering how 
he ever found out my thoughts. 

** Now,”’ continued Reed, ‘‘ you are a 
stranger, so I'll tell you how we manage 
these things here. If you and I bid against 
each other, we shall run her up to five thou- 
sand dollars; but if we join bands, they can’t 
get more than three. What do you say?” 

I answered that I did not know how we 
should agree on business. 

Reed was a most insinuating man, and in 
a few minutes he had wormed it all out of 
me. I intended, if my bid were accepted, to 
fill her up with Mount Diablo coal, take her 
down to the Sandwich Islands, discharge, 
and buy a return cargo of salt, which was 
very high in San Francisco at that time. 

Reed saw the point, and said at once:— 

‘*Good! the very thing; and when she 
gets back, I'll give her enough to do carry- 
ing grain on the coast. We’ll buy her to- 
gether, and you go in command.” 

We struck hands and declared it a bar- 
gain. The crowd gathered round the block, 
and in ten minutes’ time she was ours for 
the sum of $3300, United States gold coin. 
It was cheap, for she was in fair order, and 
about seventy-five tons burden. 

I act_d rather hastily, although I told my 
wife in the morning that I was about tired 
of San Francisco, and thought we’d take a 
run down to Honolulu. My wife always 
goes with me on all my voyages and travels, 
whether for one night, or ‘‘ for three years, 
or the war.” 

I had hardly bid the schooner off, when | 
felt some one tugging at my elbow; I looked 
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around, and saw the ivory of Bob, the col- 
ored gentleman who had charge of the Acad- 
emy of Music building. 

‘‘ Well, Bob, what’s to pay now?” I 
asked. 

‘* Please, sir, your wife sent this down, 
and wanted you to get it right away,” he 
answered, handing me a letter. 

I opened and read the following lines, 
written in apparent haste:— 


‘* DEAR HARRY,—Don’t buy the Rachel 
if you intend to put coal in her. Come home 


and I’ll show you why. Yours, JULIE.” 


I knew that there must be some very good 
reason for such a despatch, for my wife is 
just as good a judge of what a ship ought to 
carry as I am. I often say that I would 
rather have her advice in making land than 
that of any mate I have ever sailed with. I 
supposed at once that she had read in the 
morning paper something against Madam 
Rachel’s reputation; still, I was in for it, and 
little good would it now do me to hear about 
the schooner’s timber or bottom. 

I stopped on my way to my rooms and 
gave Reed’s bookkeeper my check on Tal- 
lant’s Bank for $1650, and then went home. 

Now we will return to the dark storeroom 
mentioned in the first paragraph. We must 
own toa very careless thing, namely, keep- 
ing coal-ashes in a wooden box; but we did 
it, always heing careful to see that there was 
no fire therein before we put them thcre. 
We did not then know that no amount of 
combustion will free the bowels of Mount 
Diablo from fire and brimstone, any more 
than these latter elements will purge sin 
from the heart of man. In this wooden box 
were the ashes of a week or ten days’ accu- 
mulation. On the morning referred to, my 
wife opened the door, and the smoke burst 
out, nearly suffocating her. Like a brave 
woman, she went for the coal-hod, in which 
to put the burning box, and water to extin- 
guish the burning floor. Accustomed to 
sudden emergency in our life apon the ocean, 
her idea was to do the best thing at once, 
not to scream for somebody else to come and 
do it. 

The ashes were all a mass of smouldering 
fire, resembling a blacksmith’s dormant 
forge. She lifted the box, the liquid seeth- 
ing mass dropping all the time, and placed 
it across the iron hod, so that the red-hot 
ashes would fall therein; then poured a 
pitcher of water over the burning floor. 
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Looking down, however, she discovered that. 
the destroying element had even then reached 
the laths and beams, and was running along 
under the planking. Bob, the porter, had 
by this time made his appearance, having 
been smoked out of his lair at the head of 
the stairs. He was about to run to the sta- 
tion and sound the alarm, when Julie stopped 
him with a vigorous order:— 

‘* Here, take that hatchet and split open 
the floor!” 

Bob was an old ship-steward, and had 
learned, when only a piccaninny, that his 
first duty was to obey orders instantly; it. 
had cost him several thumps on his pate 
(which had only broken the ship’s crockery),. 
but he had learned his lesson well, and, in 
half a turn of a rope, he had the burning 
beams exposed, and in another turn the fire 
was conquered. 

Then the colored gentleman was despatch- 
ed, first, for a carpenter, second, to stop my 
bid on the schooner Rachel. The carpenter 
came, and the floor was quickly mended; 
and to this day, Tom Maguire does not know 
how near he once came to losing a building 
which he subsequently sold to Goodwin & 
Co. for ninety thousand dollars in golden 
eagles. Ifthe fire had been discovered two 
moments later, no individual effort could 
have saved the house; had the fine burning 
ashes been permitted for ten minutes to sift. 
down and whirl around between the laths 
and plaster, no power on earth could have 
preserved the building from a general con- 
flagration. 

It may well be imagined that after this, 
my first experience with Mount Diablo coal, 
T did not feel like taking a yacht voyage with 
that article for ballast. Yet what was to be 
done? I had bought the schooner, and 
agreed upon the voyage; to be sure, I might 
send a master, but my sense of honor rebelled 
against putting any one where I did not dare 
to go myself. If I had been a single man I 
would have gone; but I own I am a thorough 
coward, when I think of seeing my wife suf- 
fering in an open boat upon a boundless 
sea. Only those who kuow nothing of such 
situations can sneer at their pussibility. 

With a heavy heart [ started for the Ra- 
chel; when I reached the end of Battery 
street, did my eyes deceive me, or was she 
taking in coal? I walked a little further; 
yes, there was Reed directing the stowage, 
and there was the dirty barge alongside, 
with Diablo”’ painted on herstern. I had 
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intended to propose to Reed to divert our 
voyage, go to Tahiti with lumber, and return 
with beche-le-mer and fungus for the China- 
men. I was too late; he had, bought the 
coal on ’Change, five minutes after 1 had 
left the auctioneer’s stand. 

I was in despair, when, just as I was pass- 
ing the Sazard Wavgsailouse, I met Fred. 
The presence of ag@iiliwmd cheers one 
under all circumstaligny truest, old- 
est friend is Fred. aaa 

Fred Mortimer, Esq navigator, 
seaman, poet, author—in short, 1 do not 
know another such universal genius in this 
wide world as Fred. He has been my con- 
stant companion for many, many years; in- 
deed, what little literary fame I may have, 
is owing in a great measure to the habit he 
has, of insisting that I shall edit all the pro- 
ductions of his pen. Ladies are not wont to 
be partial to their husbands’ bachelor friends, 
yet my wife has never been at all jealous of 
Fred; on the contrary, I think she loves him 
as wellas 1 do. She ought to, for he saved 
us this voyage of anxiety and distress. 

We walked up to my rooms together, and 
I told Fred all the circumsiances and showed 
him the mecded floor in the storeroom. He 
at once said that he would go in command of 
the Rachel. 

‘** But O Fred, if she should catch afire 
with that horrid coal! ’’ pleaded Julie. 

‘* Never mind me,’’ said he. ‘ I’ve no- 

body to leave but you.’”’ And off he went, 
gayly enough. 
F 1 don’t know, but I never thought that 
that would be the last of him; he is always 
in luck, and I felt certain that I should see 
him again. 

Sure enough, about three months after 
the Rachel sailed, among the list of passen- 
gers arrived in the barque M. F. Manvy, 
I noticed the name of Fred Mortimer. The 
next day the grand old fellow came rolling 
into my rooms, looking jollier and browner 
: for his yacht voyage and his tropical expe- 
rience. 

** Where is the Rachel, Fred?” I asked. 
** Sold her for four thousand dollars,” he , 
answered; 


her.”’ 


tea, and we drew our chairs up to have -a 
cosey lunch together; then Fred told us 
the history of his voyage in the following 
words :— 
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**but L saw the day when I'd} ee ime self-possessed, and even jovial. 
have taken a two-and-a-half gold piece fogs 


I got out my oldest Port, Julie made som@y ssible tome 


now 


‘**] sailed from San Francisco with a fine 
breeze from the northwest, and as it gave 
the schooner just a clean rap full, she bowled 
along merrily for the first twenty-four hours, 
Indeed, I had a streak of good luck for three 
days; then it died away calm, and I had to | 
box away in doldrums for a day. The fifth — | 
day out, the first mate came to me and said | 
that the hands were all growling because 
the smell of sulphur was so strong that they ~ 
couldu’t sleep nights. I laughed, and told ~ 
him to suggest that we should keep all hands i 
on deck during the night-watches, but 1 did 
not feel quite so comfortable as I looked, y 
now I tell you. 4 

**T had smelt the infernal brimstone, and a 
I thought, like as not, smoke would be the 
next complaint. So it was; for when I cam 
on deck the morning of the seventh day, thé | 
men and mates were all clustered in the | 
waist, anxiety and distrust upon every cout 
tenance. I thought I might as well put a 
bold face on the danger, so I walked along) 
on the after-house, and looking towards the! 
main-deck, said, in a cheerful voice:— i 

What’s the news, boys ?’ 

‘* The first mate replied for all hands, te red 
spectfully touching his hat:— 5 

‘*¢ They think the coal’s on fire, sir.’ 

““*Ts that all?’ I exclaimed, with an i 
of perfect nonchalance. 

“* All! ain’t it enough, sir?’ came from 
Big Jim, an old Irish man-o’-war’s-maa, 

“Pooh!” said I. ‘What if she fs 
fire? She’ll probably float a couple of dager 
yet, and by that time we'll be a thousand 
miles from Honolulu, and a good regular 
trade blowing; we’ve got good boats. The 
Hornet, clipper ship, burnt fifteen miles 
further to the eastward, and they got. to 
port. I guess we can; still, boys, we might 
as well try to stick by the old tub as long as 
she is warm and comfortable, so I think 
we’ll go at this fire, and see how long it will 
allow us to remain aboard.’ 

‘| said this with the utmost coolness and 
carelessuess, and my manuer was not with- 
qut ‘its effect upon the men. Accustomed to 
daniger and willing to work, they soon be- 


“1 did me that morning, but by after- 
\ 86 strong that it was im- 


ee what to do, and went to wotk 
of Feepractice of battening down 
the BS). 
laden ship, I have never exactly commended; 
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it always seemed to me that it simply re- 
solved an open fire into a charcoal-kiln. 
While perhaps flame may not so soon burst 
out, yet the destruction of the ship is no less 
certain; you may smother the flame, but you 
cannot conquer the fire in that manner. 

determined to deluge the cargo with 
water, keeping the hatches as tight as possi- 
ble, throwing overboard the coal as fast as 

“the ship needed lightening, and clearing her 
of water by the pumps as fast as possible. 
It seemed to me that the hot steam, gener- 
ated by the water coming in contact with 
the burning coals, must be a powerful agent 
in subduing the fire. 

‘* We cut several holes through the weath- 

side of the deck, and poured water down 
each in alternation, closing all the apertures 
except the particular one where we were at 
work. Our forward deck pump eould be 
turned into the bilge; we rigged a windmill 
on the topgallant forecastle, to keep it con- 
stantly going, and, ultimately, another one 
aft to work the ship’s pumps. Although 
the gas was stronger than ever, there was 
little smoke, and we were, in three days’ 
time, quite certain that the fire was not gain- 
ing onus. We lightened the ship by pitch- 

» ing overboard about ten tons of the infernal 

# stuff. Fortunately we had fine weather, and 

© afresh Trade, and the twelfth day out we 

» were within two hundred and fifty miles of 

& Molokai, one of the Hawaiian isalnds; in 

~ thirty-six more hours there was the dark 
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line of land so welcome to a seaman’s eye. 
The fifteenth day after losing sight of the 
Farallones (off the ‘‘ Golden Gate”) we had 
our anchors in holding ground, within the 
coral reefs that surround the island of Oahu. 
The Rachel was steaming away like a lime 
carrier, but we were there. What I have 
described in a few words, cost us days and 
nights of anxiety and weariness; watching, 
pumping, drawing water, nearly every hour 
in the twenty-four, I never heard a com- 
plaint from even Big Jim the Irishman. 
All the men worked with a will, and thus 
the schooner was made to complete her voy-- 
age with her burning cargo.” 

‘* But how did you discharge?” I asked. 

** Oh, I sold the cargo in bulk for what I 
could get; and the man who bought it, after 
trying in vain to keep the plaguy stuff, had 
to dump it all into the sea,” answered Fred. 

*¢ Did he have to scuttle the Rachel ? ” 

*“*Oh, no,” said Fred, ‘‘we beached her: 
and filled her with water; then hoisted out 
the coal and dried it on the sand. Her ceil- 
ing was burnt a bit, but the stanchions and 
shifting boards were perfect charcoal. I got 
four thousand dollars for her, and about cost 
for the coal. So you are out. I’ve seen 
Reed, and he’s satisfied.”’ 

‘* Well he may be,’’ said I. ‘*He was a 
rascal not to tell me about the infernal 
stuff.” 

Thus ended my first and last experience: 
with Mount Diablo coal. 
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BY GENEVA MARCH. 


HERE, you are all right now; you 
can’t make a mistake. Had I left 
you to your own devices, I suppose you 
would have seated yourself in a coal-bin, 
instead of a car,” said brother Tom, laugh- 
ingly, as he gave me a hurried kiss, and then 
jumped from the train, while ‘ All aboard! 
all aboard sounded in our ears, 
The mistakes which my neat®ightedness 
caused me to make had long by 
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my way; and brother Tom; W wi 
appearing in the most inconveh 
came up in time to hear me making a touch- 


ing appeal to a tobacco-sign in the form of 
an Indian, which stood outside of a store. 
As the figure very naturally paid no atten- 
to my question, I concluded he was hard of 
hearing, and elevated my voice accordingly. 
Tom reported this at home, with additions 
and variations, and never ceased to tease me 
about it, until a more ridiculous mistake 
diverted him. 

On one unlucky evening in summer, 
wanting some fresh water from the pump 
which stood in front of the house, I took the 
pitcher, and running out, recklessly seized 
the hand of a man who was passing, and 
proceeded to pump it. The stranger stood 
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for a moment regarding me attentively; 
then, not comprehending the situation, and 
‘supposing that I took him for an acquain- 
tance, he bowed politely and remarked, “ I 
‘beg your pordon, miss; I think you have 
‘made a mistake.’? Of course Tom was at a 
‘front window and saw it all, and did not 
‘fail to rehearse the scene for months after- 
wards. 

Now I was on my way to visit a school-mate 
‘who resided on a farm, and Tom declared 
that if a white-faced cow should meet me at 
the station, I would probably embrace it, 
supposing it to be my friend. When the 
train stopped, however, Grace Ellis was there 
punctually to meet me, and for once Tom 
was wrong. 

‘¢ George is coming home soon,’’ my friend 
‘remarked next day. ‘* You never have seen 
‘my brother. I want you to be friends.” 

A few days after George made his appear- 
-ance while we were sitting at the tea-table. 

‘** A lady is going to deliver a Temperance 
lecture over in Eden this evening,” remarked 
‘George presently. ‘‘I saw the hand-bill at 
the depot. What do you all say to going?” 

‘* You and Jessie might go in the buggy,” 
replied Mrs. Ellis. And so it was arranged. 

A drive of three miles brought us to Eden. 
«George, after helping me out at the church, 
proceeded to put his horse under a shed 
where the other horses were standing. 

The small house was crowded to excess. 
“The speaker was calm and earnest, and a 
-goodly harvest of pledges was reaped. Then 
the crowd surged out. 

‘* Excuse me a moment, while I untie the 
‘horse and bring him around,” said George. 

He disappeared in the darkness, for it had 
-set in to rain; it was a thick drizzling mist, 

and you could not see a foot before you. 

‘‘ Very well,’ said I, and he left me on 
the porch, with other ladies. 

Presently I heard the sound of wheels, 
and straining my eyes, I faintly distinguished 
-the outlines of a horse and buggy. 

‘** All ready! ’’ said a voice. 

**Yes,”’ I replied; and guided by the 
sound, I stepped out into the misty gloom, 
-and was quickly helped into the buggy. 

‘This is rather a rough night for you,” 
said my escort, ‘‘ and my horse is so restive, 
that I dared not leave him a moment to help 
you.” 

“Oh!” I replied, ‘‘I am not easily an- 
noyed; and it is rather fun to be out in the 
-dark and rain. Had it not been for your 
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voice I should not have been able to find 
you, for I could not see at all.” 

‘* No,” said he. ‘ And we shall have to 
trust to the instinct of our horse to take us 
home, for I cannot distinguish the road. 
They are rather primitive in this little out-of- 
the-way village,’’ he added. 

‘** Do you consider public speaking a wom- 
an’s vocation ?”’ I asked. 

‘* A woman has a right to any vocation 
she can discharge well. All women cannot 
speak in public, but neither can all men; and 
such had better turn their attention to some- 
thing else. Private exhortation is the forte 
of some, writing of others. We each have 
a gift, and should seek to cultivate it, and 
use it for the good of our fellow-creatures.” 

I felt rebuked. I had lived to the age of 
nineteen without once considering what 
gift I had received which could be cultivated 
for the benefit of those around me. The 
novelty of hearing a woman speak in public 
had brought me out this evening. I had no 
higher motive. I felt ashamed of myself, 
and began to think more highly of George. 
He evidently had loftier views of life, a 
nobler character than I had supposed at 
first. 

‘* Home again! ’”’ said my companion, after 
much more conversation of this kind; and I 
could just discern the dim outlines of a house 
through the mist. Lights appeared at the 
door. 

‘“*T will take care of the horse,” said a 
boy, and I followed George into the sitting- 
room. Was I dreaming, or had one of those 
magic changes described in the Arabian 
Nights taken place during my absence? 
The sitting-room had a most unfamiliar look, 
all the furniture was changed. My friends 
whom I had been visiting for the past week, 
were not there! I gazed into the strange 
faces by which I was surrounded and found 
that all eyes with puzzled, curious looks were 
closely scrutinizing me. The room seemed 
to be swimming around with me. I turned 
towards tbe door exclaiming. ‘‘ George, 
George! Where’s George?” 

But no George was visible. Instead, 
there stood at the door a young man, who 
now advanced and bowing said: ‘I must 
ask your pardon, miss, for I have made a 
blunder, which has caused all this confusion; 
but the darkness, and the fact of my being a 
stranger in the place, must be my apology. 
1 find that I took one young lady to the 
church and brought another back. As my 
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acquaintance with Miss Della is so very 
slight, and the darkness absolutely precluded 
my seeing your face,I really do not know 
that 1 was so very much to blame.” 

The mystery now was soon explained. 
My escort, Mr. Morgan, was visiting in the 
family of Mr. Brown, and had gone to the 
lecture in company with Miss Della Brown, 
who had that day returned home from a 
visit. In the darkness everything had be- 
come mixed, and I had gone home with Mr. 
Morgan, leaving her to provide for herself. 

My new friends were very hospitable and 
insisted upon keeping me til] next day. 

“*It would not do to risk you again on this 
dark night,’ said Mr. Brown, laughing. 
‘You have developed a reckless fancy for 
running off with strange young men and 
there is no knowing whether you would 
make so good a choice next time.” 

‘*T think I deserve some credit for the 
choice,” said Mr. Morgan, coming to my 
rescue with a compliment. 

‘* What is to be done about Della?” in- 
quired Mrs. Brown. 

‘* Nothing at all,” answered her husband. 
‘*She has taken care of herself long ago. 
There is not a family within ten miles of us 


with whom she is not acquainted. So she is 


in no danger of suffering for shelter. But 
we must send word to Mr. Ellis’s, or they 
will be worrying over the disappearance of 
their young visitor.” 

Mortified and ashamed, I tried to apolo- 
gize. 

‘“*T am forever making some mistake, 
owin : to my being near-sighted,” I said. 

**]T do not think your being near-sighted 
had much to do with your not seeing in the 
dark,”’ said Mr. Morgan courteously. ‘* You 
certainly did as well as I—the fault was mine 
if any one’s.” 

The next morning was bright and clear, 
and my friend Grace drove over with Della 
Brown—who had gone home with George 
when they found that they had both been 
jilted. 

**So, Jessie,” said Grace, jilted 
brother George at the very first opportunity. 
The next time I send you forth with him, or 
any one, | shall tie you together.” 

This little episode served to make me feel 
pretty well acquainted with the Brown 
family; and we young people were often 
together. 

When Della came to visit us Mr. Morgan 
‘was sure to be the one to drive her over. 
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‘* Brother George’? was always my escort 
when Grace and I went to Mr. Brown’s. 

It was very plain to see what was Grace’s 
idea. She had told me, significantly, that 
she wished me to like her brother, and now 
she was taking every opportunity to throw 
us into each other’s society. But I did not 
fancy George—somehow I was always com- 
paring him with Mr. Morgan, and not to 
George’s advantage. Meantime, I wondered 
what congeniality Mr. Morgan found in 
Della’s society. She was what might be 
called ‘‘a very nice girl.’”? But it did not 
seem to me that she was exactly suited to 
Mr. Morgan. 

Finally we came to the last picnic. I was 
going home in a short time, and Grace was 
going with me. I had wandered off from 
the rest of of the picnicers, for I wanted to 
be alone. 

Suddenly I heard a step. I looked up. 
Mr. Morgan was approaching, fanning him- 
self with his straw hat. ‘‘ Miss Jessie! ”’ he 
exclaimed, seating himself on the grass 
beside me, ‘‘ you look like a queen; the sun 
is crowning your golden hair with jewels.” 

‘*T should like to play queen for a little 
while. I think it must be very pleasant to 
have all of one’s commands obeyed.” 

‘*Command me,’’ said he, rising upon 
one knee ‘‘ You will see whata willing sub- 
ject you have.” 

‘¢T dare not usurp the authority of another 
sovereign,’’ 1 replied, laughingly. 

He did not seem to understand me, and > 
went on in the same strain of playful com- 
pliments. I did not like this style of con- 
versation, especially fromhim. I thought he 
might much better be saying pretty things to 
Della. Looking up just then, I caught a 
glimpse of her and George, through the 
trees. Mr. Morgan’s eyes followed the di- 
rection cf mine. 

‘* She is playing the queen now,”’ said he, 
‘‘and she does it well. How pretty she 
looks to-day! There is nothing like happi- 
ness to add beauty to any face.” 

‘*' You think then that she is supremely 
happy I asked. 

Certainly,’ he replied. ‘ Are not all 
young ladies happy when they are on the 
eve of their marriage, at least when they 
have entered into the bond with the right 
feeling.” 

I started. He had never spoken to me 80 
plainly before. It had been carried on so 
open, that of course I had not been blind to 
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it; but then, it is always startling to have 
even plain facts put into words. He noticed 
my surprise and asked :— 

: “Did you not know it? I thought they 
had told you; they are all so pleased about 
it. They will certainly wish you to stay to 
the wedding.” 

This was cool conceit indeed, to tell me 
they were all so pleased about it! 

Della had discovered us now and she ran 
up, saying, ‘‘ Come, Mr. Morgan, we want 
you for another game of tennis,’’ and they 
went away together. 

George took my companion’s place on the 
grass and said, ‘‘ Jessie, are you not going 
to congratulate me ?”’ 

Certainly,’ 1 answered. think you 
have succeeded admirably—everything is 
beautifully arranged, and I’m sure everybody 
is enjoying themselves.” 

Yes,’”’ he said, absently, ‘it’s a success. 
You will stay to the wedding, won’t you?” 

‘**T do not know, I have not thought much 
about it,” I replied to this abrupt question. 

‘** But you must stay,’”’ he urged. ‘ It is 


to take place next month, and we can’t get 
along without you. Della is going toask you 
to be one of the brides-maids.”’ 

‘* Why are you so deeply interested in it?” 
I inquired. 

‘If a fellow can’t be interested in his own 
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wedding, who in the world should be?” he 
exclaimed. 

‘* Your own wedding! ”’ I echoed. 

“*Yes,’’ said he, laughing. ‘‘ Whose did 
you suppose it was?” 

‘*T—I thought it was Mr. Morgan’s,” I 
stammered. 

‘* Well, you’re more near-sighted than I 
supposed,”’ he said; then added, ‘‘I think 
Morgan has other views for himself. Why 
did you suppose I was so constantly running 
over to Mr. Brown’s? Did you think it was 
for the pleasure of conversing with the old 
gentleman, or to make love to the old lady?” 

Della and Mr. Morgan came up just then, 
and we exchanged partners. 

‘* I suppose George has been seeking your 
congratulations,’ said Mr. Morgan. “I 
don’t know but I was rather premature in 
my remarks; but 1 thought you knew all 
about it. They were so very open with it 
all. What did you think?” 

“TI thought,” said I, ‘‘ that you were to 
be the groom.”’ 

“I!” he exclaimed. ‘* Why, Jessie, have 
you so entirely misunderstood me? I had 
hoped to be your bridegroom.” 

One evening in June we were married. 
Brother Tom came to the wedding, as he 
said he wished to be sure that I did not run 
away with the wrong man. 


HESE animals are so numerous in South 
Western Africa, that it is no difficult 
matter to find hundreds of their holes in the 
space of half an hour; and not a night passes 
without their proximity being betrayed by 
their disagreeable how]. The hyena is able, 
in the course of a few hours during the 
.night, to burrow into the loamy soil, which 
is hardened by the heat of the sun, and to 
prepare for itself a subterranean dwelling. 
In the most busy parts of the town, such 
pits or burrows are often found in the morn- 
ing, left in an unfinished state, the animal 
having been disturbed by the noise of the 
stirring population. ‘The aversion of the 
hyena for the light of day is so great, that 
you may tread upon a pit or den in which 
it is reposing, without any apprehension; 
nay, we were not able to induce it to leave 
its den, either by hallooing or throwing 
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stones, while four or five of us stood pre- 
pared to receive it, with our pieces ready 
cocked. The mouths of these dens are three 
or four times as large as a fox’s burrow, and 
run from ten to fifteen feet under ground, 
when they make a turn, so that it is impos- 
sible to reach the animal, while it is crouched 
in its lair, either by stones or shot. The 
hyena very rarely makes its appearance in 
the day; but during our stay in Benguela, 
one of them actually laid down in an open 
space in front of our house, which was sit- 
uated in the very heart of the town, and was 
shot at five o’clock in the afternoon. After 
it was shot, it bit tne iron lance which was 
thrust into its jaw with such fury that it 
broke three of the strongest grinders to 
pieces. It strikes me that the hyena is un- 
justly charged with great cruelty. 
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THE BLACK NIGHT AT MAGNOLIA. 


A TALE OF SOUTHERN LOUISIANA. 


BY MBS. JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE STRONG WEB OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


ELLEN had been there but an instant 

—not long enough to have attracted 

the attention of any one but his accuser. 

With the eyes of the whole company upon 

him he now came forward to the table, and 

raising the cloth, looked sorrowfully on the 
dead’s man’s face. 

‘¢ Such is human life! ’’ was his outspoken 
reflection. ‘* Last night this man was full 
of haughty pride, imperious and arrogant; 
now he lies here still and humble as the 
meanest clod.”’ 

Turning to Mr. Brownson, who he per- 
ceived was exercising some authority, he 
said :— 

‘*T heard of the death of Judge Cleves, 
and I came immediately to offer my services 
in any way that they can be useful.”’ 

He evidently had not heard the accusation 
made against him; and the magistrate re- 
plied:— 

‘“* Sir, a person has just been accused of 
this murder.” 

‘Indeed! Who is it?” 

His face was full of eager, honest inquiry 
—notbing else. ‘If there be any truth in 
this charge,”’ thought the sheriff, ‘‘ this man 
is a most consummate actor.”’ 

‘** Yourself,’’ replied the magistrate. 

lf there had been any acting on the part 
of this man, it was instantly dropped. He 
turned red and pale by turns, and leaned 
against the table. 

**T don’t know how, or why any person 
can bring such a charge against me,” he 
said falteringly. ‘* Who accuses me ? ”’ 

‘* [do; and there is evidence to hang you.”’ 

Mellen turned his eye deliberately upon 
the speaker, Louis Fournet. 

**You my accuser?” he cried angrily. 
‘*You! I brand you an infamous liar, as 
well as a scoundrel and a cut-throat! ”’ 

He stood erect, defiant, with his hands 
clenched. Fournet grew livid with rage, 
and took a step toward the other; but the 
sheriff promptly interfered, and threatened 
to arrest both, if there were any breach of the 


peace. Mr. Mellen immediately apologized 
to the company, for the warmth into which 
his indignation had led him, and said:— 

‘* As for this impudent charge, no one will 
credit it; but I demand the fullest investiga- 
tion.” 

He sat down, and in a moment Cecil La- 
grave, who had been looking at Fournet in 
a dubious, inquisitive way, came and seated 
himself by the accused, and shook his hand 
warmly. During the scene hat followed, 
these two were engaged in a whispered con- 
versation, of the most earnest character. 

‘* What evidence have you to offer, Mr- 
Fournet,” inquired the magistrate, ‘ to 
prove this charge ?”’ 

‘* T have not made it hastily or unadvised- 
ly,” Fournet returned. He walked across 
the room with the eyes of the whole com- 
pany upon him, and took a chair near the 
officials. His speed and motions were per- 
fectly cool and deliberate. ‘I have evi- 
dence to offer here upon this subject; and 
though I may not be able to convince you, 
by positive proof, of the commission of the 
crime by this man, yet ] can and will show 
that he had a very strong motive for the 
horrible act, and that he had opportunity to 
do it.” 

Produce your witnesses,’ 
Brownson. 

A word first about myself,’ continued 
the other. ‘It is now proper to announce 
that my true name is Andrew Wicklow, and 
some of those who hear me, will possibly re- 
member me as the adopted son of the man 
who was murdered last night. Circum- 
stances, which it will be unnecessary to 
mention at this time, caused me to leave this 
house about eighteen years ago, since when 
I have not returned before last night, nor 
have I had any correspondence with Judge 
Cleves. I trust I shall be believed, never- 
theless, when I say that I have always en- 
tertained the deepest affection for my kind 
benefactor; and my return here, which was 
unknown to him, as well as unexpected by 
all present, was in pursuance of a plan that 
I had long entertained, of seeking him and 
effecting a reconciliation with him. Intelli- 
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gence reached me in a distant land that he 
was fast failing, and could live but a short 
time, and I hastened hither that I might see 
his face again ere he died. He was alive 
when I appeared in this house last night; he 
is dead this morning, and it is thus that I 
see him again. But ever since the discovery 
of his disappearance, I have been privately 
investigating the causes that might produce 
his death, and the conclusion that I have 
reached has startled me. I ask Ma’m’selle 
Delray to appear as a witness.” 

The accused, sitting by his friend and ad- 
vocate, had gazed at Andrew Wicklow dur- 
ing the delivery of this speech, with an eye 
that flashed indignation and scorn; but when 
the witness was called, he leaned forward 
and looked at her with interest. 

She » oved slowly to the chair, and sat 
there and testified without the sign of any 
emotion whatever on her face or in her voice. 
There seemed no eagerness, no excitement, 
no interest on her part in what she said; had 
she spoken of some small household affair, 
she could not have exhibited less interest in 
it. The questions put by Andrew Wicklow 
(as he must now be called) elicited what is 
already known to the reader, but which was 
heard with surprise by the company. She 
gave the particulars of the interview be- 
tween the deceased and the accused, about 
seven o’clock the previous evening, before 
the arrival of the guests, and calmly repeated 
the details of the conversation. She de- 
scribed the scornful, impzrious manner of 
the judge, and the hot anger of Mellen; and 
she repeated the threatening language with 
which the latter left him. ‘‘ As sure as 
there’s a power above us, that is greater 
than you or I, I’ll make you sorry for what 
you’ve said to me here! You’ll find, sir, 
that I’m not to be kicked at and spurned by 
you, if you are the richest planter in this 
parish. I’ll make you rue the night you 
offered such affronts as these to me.”’ 

Andrew Wicklow looked triumphantly 
around him, and every eye rested on Ran- 
dolph Mellen, while looks of doubt and sus- 
picion clouded more than one face. The 
accused grew troubled and disturbed, and 
seemed to feel the weight of the suspicion 
that this evidence, which he knew to be 
true, cast on him. 

Wicklow continued to interrogate the wit- 
ness, and she was compelled to testify, in 
answer to his question, that she had wit- 
nessed a meeting in the front arbor, between 


the accused and Gertrude, after one o’clock 
that morning, and when the whole house 
had retired. This interview she also de- 
scribed, repeating the continued and fierce 
denunciations that Mellen had poured out 
upon her father; that he had declared to her 
agaiu and again, that he was a barrier in the 
way of their happiness, and that after what 


- had occurred, he knew that they could never 


be united during the judge’s life. 

The overseer was next called, and testified 
that he went to bed at his house about ten 
o’clock; that he was awakened by the clock 
striking three; and that, shortly after, there 
was a loud knock at thedoor. He called out 
to learn who was there, and the voice of 
Randolph Mellen responded, when he arose 
and admitted him. He was pale, trembling 
and weak, and appeared unusually excited. 
He asked for fvod, which was set before 
him, when he ate ravenously, and drank a 
glass of strong spirits. The witness asked 
him what the matter was, and Mellen replied 
vacantly and unmeaningly, and asked for a 
place to sleep. The overseer gave him a 
bed, and Mellen immediately retired; but 
from that time, till daylight, he was contin- 
ually talking in his sleep, and more than 
once called the name of Judge Cleves. 


After sunrise he fell into a quieter slumber, 


and the overseer had left him asleep when 
he came over to the mansion, upon hearing 
of the disappearance of the judge. This 
evidence was given slowly and reluctantly, 
and seemed weightier from the fact. 

One of the guests was then put upon the 
stand; Mr. Tebbetts, a fat, wholesome look- 
ing man, and a confessed bon vivant. He 
testified that, going to his chamber about 
one o’clock, he had immediately retired, and 
after sleeping less than an hour, he had 
awakened, feeling sick with a severe head- 
ache. The judge’s wine was unusually fine, 
he admitted, and it was quite likely that his 
love for good Clicquot had betrayed him in- 
to taking an over quantity; certainly, he had 
a bad headache. He rose and dressed him- 
self, and sat by the open window, inhaling 
the outside air, which presently made him 
feel much better. The house was then per- 
fectly quiet. The grounds were bright with 
the light of the moon, and looking out, he 
perceived a man walking swiftly about. He 
did not recognize him at first, the distance 
being considerable; but as he came nearer, 
he distinctly saw that the man was Randolph 
Mellen. He watched him for perhaps twenty 
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minutes, during which time he was walking 
up and down the alleys, hardly stopping at 
all, and seeming to have no choice where he 
walked. When he last saw him, he disap- 
peared behind the trees, going in the direc- 
tion of the river. The witness shortly after 
went to bed again and fell asleep; but he 
first consulted his watch, and found that the 
hour was twelve minutes past two. 

Ma’m’selle, and three of the servants who 
slept in the mansion, testified that within 
the past year the judge had frequently 
arisen in the dead of night, and gone out 
into the grounds, sometimes remaining an 
hour. None of them could say that he had 
done so the previous night; they merely 
spoke of what they knew to have become a 
habit with him. 

Andrew Wicklow here announced that he 
had nothing further to offer. 

‘*Mr. Mellen,” the magistrate remarked, 
‘‘here are circumstances that tell heavily 
against you. What have you to say?”’ 

The accused arose with much agitation, 
but spoke clearly and firmly. ‘‘I am en- 
tirely innocent of this crime,’’ he said. ‘I 
never heard of it until an hour ago, when 


old Chloe came over to the overseer’s house, 
and awakened me to tell me the shocking 


news. I never saw Judge Cleves alive after 
my parting with him as described by Ma’m’- 
selle. I was angry and excited then, and I 
continued so all night; but no thought of 
taking the life of any person entered my 
head. God forbid! This is the truth. My 
friend Mr. Lagrave has kindly cross-exam- 
ined these witnesses for me, and he will 
present reasons why such a charge should 
not be entertained against me on this evi- 
dence.” 

The lawyer rose, and his speech of quite 
an hour in length reviewed the evidence, 
and urged that there was nothing in it to 
justify the holding of the accused for trial. 
He spoke with all the skill and astuteness of 
an accomplished advocate, and had also the 
heat and earnestness of a friend on his 
tongue. He reminded the magistrate and 
the jury that the evidence was all presump- 
tive, and that the character and position in 
society of Randolph Mellen, as they well 
knew, should of themselves be sufficient to 
repel any such accusation. All that these 
witnesses had testified might be true, and 
yet there could be no well-founded charge 
against his friend. His threats against the 
deceased were the indefinite and unmean- 


ing words of an angry man who had much 
reason for anger. The subsequent conduct 
of the accused showed nothing like lying in 
wait; it simply proceeded from the excite- 
ment and anxiety of the lover, under the 
adverse circumstances of the case. He con- 
tended that it was incredible that Mellen 
could have killed the judge, for the purpose 
of removing a barrier to his union with Miss 
Cleves. The accused was never so insane as 
to have committed such a dreadful crime 
with such an object, (and none other was 
suggested) when it must certainly defeat its 
ownend. ‘* Murder will out,’? was an old 
and true saying, aud the speaker sincerely 
believed that the author of this crime, if 
crime it were, would surely be detected; and . 
could the accused have entertained any such 
design, the reflection that it would be dis- 
covered and his marriage with the daughter 
would thereby certainly be defeated, as well 
as his own life forfeited, would make the 
commission of the deed impossible. He 
never would risk everything, both here and 
hereafter, with so light a chance of securing 
what he desired by it. 

The lawyer then presented his own theory 
of the case, which was, that there had been 
no crime committed except suicide. It was 
notorious to all present, that Judge Cleves 
had long suffered under a deep and harrass- 
ing melancholy, which more lately had taken 
the form of an acute mental disorder. His 
terrible condition of mind, arising from some 
cause which probably no living person knew, 
was forcibly illustrated by his habit of rising 
in the night, and restlessly roaming over the 
grounds, as testified of. He had doubtless 
gone out in this way soon after the last re- 
tirement of Mr. Tebbetts—he could hardly 
have done so before, without being discov- 
ered either by him, by the lovers in the 
arbor, or by Randolph Mellen—and his dis- 
tress of mind had impelled him to cast him- 
self into the river. Notwithstanding the 
opinion of the doctor, the speaker insisted 
that there was nothing to show that the 
marks on the throat of the corpse were 
caused by human fingers. He had examined 
them carefully, and they appeared to him 
much more like the prints of the teeth of 
the gar-fish, which often attacks man, and 
which feeds upon dead bodies. In conclu- 
sion he made an earnest appeal for the dis- 
charge of the accused. 

His remarks were listened to with the 
closest attention, and when he took his seat 
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he knew that he had raised strong doubts in 
the minds of those he addressed. Mr. Mel- 
len grasped his hand and thanked him for 
his effort with a choking voice. The magis- 
trate and the jury whispered together for 
some minutes, and a subdued buzz of remark 
ran around the room. Soon Mr. Brownson 
rapped for silence, and spoke as follows:— 

‘“*The jury as well as myself, are unani- 
mous in the regret, that one so well-known 
to us and so highly esteemed by us as Mr. 
Mellen, should appear before us in the posi- 
tion that he occupies to-day; but our duty 
must be strictly performed. The jury have 
considered all the evidence, and their con- 
clusion is that upon what they have heard 
and seen, they must find that Rodney Cleves 
came to his death by suffocation, by the 
hands of Randolph Mellen. And it will 
then be my duty to commit him to prison, 
to await his trial by the criminal court.” 

A dead silence followed these words. The 
magistrate and the jury looked grave; the 
other guests showed a variety of emotions, 
from curiosity and sympathy, to horror and 
repugnance. Andrew Wicklow looked upon 


the accused with a face full of malignant 


satisfaction, and Mellen himself sat with an 
assumed composure, and real dejection 
which he could not conceal. Mr. Lagrave 
was rising to request a postponement of the 
committal, until some hour of the next day, 
in order to allow an opportunity for the ac- 
cused to present further witnesses, when 
Gertrude, who during the examination had 
stood outside the door, now entered, and 
walked forward to the witness-chair. Her 
face was very pale, and still full of suffering; 
but her mouth and eyes showed a deter- 
mination—a bold, desperate resolve, to which 
she had only attained, upon hearing the de- 
cision just announced. 

‘“*T answered your questions, sir, when I 
was in this chair before,’’ she said to Mr. 
Brownson, ‘‘ but I volunteered nothing. I 
might never have spoken out all that I know 
concerning the death of my father, but for 
this most unjust accusation, and the peril in 
which an innocent man stands. I am ready 
now to tell all that 1 know of the events of 
last night.” 

She spoke clearly and firmly; a painful 
hush fell upon the room, and every man and 
woman there sat or stood with eyes rivited 
upon her, and listened eagerly for her next 
words. 

A remarkable change suddenly came over 
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her. Her eyes fell to the floor; she shud- 
dered and trembled, and irresolution and 
overpowering dread seemed to master her 
again. 

‘*T am not very well, sir,’’ she faintly said 
to the magistrate. ‘* My nerves are sadly 
disordered by what has happened. Excuse 
me for a few moments, till I am better.” 

The magistrate bowed. Several of the 
ladies immediately produced their restora- 
tives, and offered them to Gertrude; but in- 
sisting with a sad smile of thanks, that none 
but her own would relieve her, she hastily 
left the room. The company wondered 
greatly at the change that had come over 
her; but it was not observed that Andrew 
Wicklow had withdrawn from the room be- 
fore her. Nor had any one observed that 
the emotion of Gertrude appeared upon dis- 
covering that the eyes of this man were fixed 
upon her in a stern, pitiless stare; nor that 
he had motioned to her to follow him from 
the room. 


CHAPTER X. 
ON THE BRINK OF DISCOVERY. 


NDREW WICKLOW had left the room 
in time to conceal the worst effects of 
his fear from the cumpany; in time, it might 
be, to prevent the discovery by any one of 
the truth that the voluntary reappearance of 
Gertrude Cleves, as a witness, had startled 
and discomposed him. He caught her eye, 
made her a hurried sign, and then abruptly 
left the room. He turned at the stairway 
and passed quickly; he walked along the 
upper hall until he came to the door of Ger- 
trude’s chamber, and there he stopped. He 
turned and looked impatiently toward the 
head of the stairs. His face was scowlingly 
anxious; his lips worked nervously over his 
tight-shut teeth; fear and anxiety spoke in 
each look and motion. He knew that Ger- 
trude must follow him here; he knew she 
would not dare to decline the momentous 
interview, to which his nod had commanded 
rather than invited her; but his position was 
a critical one, and the minute that passed 
before she joined him seemed to him an age 
filled with threatening terrors. 

She saw him as soon as she reached the 
head of the stairs, and placing her hands 
over her eyes paused where she stood. 

“Come!” he ordered, in a low but per- 
emptory tone. She removed her hands and 
came slowly forward, stopping out of arms’ 
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reach, and looking away from him with a 
shudder. 

‘* In here,” he said, pointing to the door 
of her chamber. She started, and a faint 
flush tinged her cheek. 

‘* Not there,” she said. 
ber.” 

‘* The very place,’ he said. ‘* We shall 
be perfectly free from interruption.” She 
still hesitated, when he threw open the door 
and pushed her rudely into the room. He 
did more; he closed the door and bolted it. 
He placed his back to it and folded his arms. 

Well?’ he said. She looked at his hard, 
sinister face, harder still with the purpose 
that was in it, and she sank on the floor at 
his feet. 

Well? ” 

Mercy—mercy! 

She appealed to him with upraised hands. 
He looked at ber in silence for a moment; 
his face grew dark and darker, and his wrath 
soon overflowed in speech. 

‘¢ Woman,” he exclaimed in a voice hoarse 
with passion, ‘‘ what were you about to do? 
How could you so far forget yourself as to 
offer to tell more than you have told ?”’ 

‘*T meant to tell the whole truth,” she 
whispered from her knees. 

He answered with an oath, twice repeated; 
he glowered upon her as though he wished 
to destroy her upon the spot. 

‘** The truth—the truth!’ he cried. ‘ Did 
you not know that I would have killed you 
before you could have uttered a word of it?” 

She shuddered, but made noreply. It was 
as though an angel knelt in terror and dis- 
may, at the feet of a wrathful demon. 

‘* Do you forget your oath?’ he demanded. 
‘*Do you dare say that you meant to reveal 
to those people below, what you solemnly 
swore to me last night that no mortal should 
ever hear from you? Would you dare re- 
veal it now ?”’ 

‘* Pity me—pity me! ” she pleaded. 

‘* Did you mean it? Would you do it?” 
he sternly demanded. 

Yes,’ she answered desperately. ‘‘ It 
was a forced oath; I took it to save my mis- 
erable life. I would not break it now; but 
how can I see Randolph Mellen put in jeop- 
ardy and I be silent? How can I—how 
shall I stifle my voice when he is accused of 
a crime which I know, which you know, he 
never committed? I could not know, I 
could not guess, when that oath was extorted 
from me, that he was to be accused of the 
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murder; if I had thought that, I should never 
have sworn to keep that horrible secret. 
Never—never! ” 

‘* And you mean to betray me now ?” 

‘* Man—if you have the heart and feeling 
of a man—in God’s name tell me what else 
I can do! Am I to sit silent and see the 
man I love murdered by law for a crime that 
I know he is innocent of ? ”’ 

** You are!” 

He spoke without the least effort, without 
the least emotion, announcing this dreadful 
conclusion with all the nonchalance that he 
might have used in ordering his negro to 
black his boots. With that answer there 
was at once an end of all entreaty on the 
part of Gertrude. She understood at last 
that she was dealing with a man whose sel- 
fish will was as adamant, and that no fear of 
possible consequences to others than himself 
would move him from his purpose. She 
rose to her feet, pale, but strong in her de- 
termination. 

‘*T will not be silent,” she said, resolutely. 
‘* Randolph Mellen shall not rest under sus- 
picion of this crime another hour. I will 
tell the whole truth; I defy you!” 

She had folded her arms, and stepped back 
to the centre of the room, where she stood, 
firm and decided, though trembling. 

Beware!”’ he cried. ‘Consider well 
what you propose to do. I say again, you 
dare not! ” 

dare—and I will!” 

She was thoroughly in earnest; he saw it 
in her eyes and heard it in her voice. It 
was for him the most critical moment of a 
life of crime, of adventure and of despera- 
tion. Schemes of revenge and schemes of 
personal gain, both connected with his pres- 
ence at Magnolia, and which had during the 
past hours been ripening towards successful 
results, were now threatened with total and 
disastrous ruin by the tongue of this bold, 
fearless girl. The terror with which he had 
thus far silenced her was broken by the 
power of love; she had defied him to do his 
worst. 

His hand sought the inner breast-pocket 
of his coat, and withdrew from it a pistol, 
which he cocked and held muzzle upward. 

‘* We are both desperate,’’ he said, ‘* but 
my position compels me to be the more des- 
perate. Renew the oath of secrecy that you 
gave me last night; renew it, quick—quick!” 
or, by heaven, I’)! kill you this moment! ” 

**T will not do it.” 
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She spoke with the same resolution as be- 
fore. The pistol was instantly pointed to 
her breast. 

*¢ Swear it again—swear it again! ”’ 
low cried with a sudden frenzy. 
or I’1] kill you now! ” 

The girl looked firmly into his face, and 
read there the overwhelming fear that was 
torturing him; and looking into the muzzle 
of the loaded pistol she replied, with out- 
ward calmness, while she shrank within her- 
self at the menace of death. 

‘*T will not swear it, though you kill me; 
I will speak the truth and save Randolph, 
though you kill me the next instant. But 
you will not shoot me. You dare not.” 

Her apparent self-possession, and the 
quiet assurance of her declaration con- 
founded him. 

Dare not!’ he said, withasneer. ‘Dare 
not? Why, girl, the shedding of human 
blood is of little account to me. Your life is 
of no consequence whatever compared with 
the necessity of keeping my secret.”’ 

‘*T do not doubt that you have the will to 
destroy me,’’ Gertrude answered. ‘ But 
judge yourself whether you can afford to do 
it. Consider whether you would wish to 
bury your dreadful secret with my body, 
when the price of it would be your own life. 
Kill me, if you will; but how long are you 
likely to live yourself after it? If you have 
never suffered yet for any murder you have 
done, you will certainly hang for killing 
me.”’ 

He felt the truth of her words; he would 
have seen it without them had not terror 
and desperation mastered his judgment. 
He replaced his pistol, and sitting down gave 
vent to a groan. Gertrude had triumphed 
in this extraordinary encounter; he was de- 
feated, and apparently on the brink of ruin. 
His swaggering boldness was ali gone; he 
sat as one stunned, gazing into vacancy out 
of the window, and said nothing. 

‘* T shall not interfere with your escape,” 
Gertrude said. ‘‘ Go; there have been hor- 
rors enough here since yesterday. Go, and 
put the seas between you and Magnolia. 
Don’t show yourself again in Louisiana, or 
your life will be forfeit. Go, guilty, misera- 
ble man, and may God’s mercy go with you! 
Who you are, why you came here, why you 
have done what you have, I will not try to 
discover. Go at once, for your secret will 
be known to this house in fifteen minutes!” 
He walked to and fro excitedly as she 
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spoke. When she mentioned the possibility 
of escape, he stopped before a window and 
looked out upon the broad bosom of the 
river. His thoughts came rapidly; had he 
given them speech they might have run 
thus :— 

‘* Escape—it’s next to impossible! Joby 
won’t be back with the boat till at least the 
middle of the afternoon. They've got blood- 
hounds here; they’d hunt me down like a 
beast if I tried to get off any other way. It 
won’t do; I must have it out.” 

As Gertrude ceased speaking he heard her 
hand laid on the knob of the door, and he 
wheeled quickly about. 

** Stay!’ he cried. ‘* You will never be- 
tray me! You may wish to do it, but you 
will not. You do not dream who I really 
am.”’ 

She had partly opened the door; he closed 
it. 

Sit down,” he said. ‘‘ There is another 
secret which you must know.”’ 

‘“*[ want nothing more to do with you,” 
she protested. ‘*I neither know nor care 
who you really are. Let me go.” 

** Ah—you have no interest in me? But 
what if I were your brother ?” 

She looked into his face and saw it again 
bold and confident. She took her hand from 
the knob and sat down in the chair that he 
pushed towards her. 

That moves you, I see. You would not 
care to give up your brother to the gallows, 
I fancy.” 

‘“*You are not my brother,’’ she feebly 
replied. ‘‘I have heard that my father 
adopted you 

A little laugh from Wicklow interrupted 
her. 

** Aye—and well he might! I was his own 
flesh and blood, and I am your kin—your 
brother! ”’ 

He spoke with fierce earnestness, which 
alarmed his listener, if it did not carry con- 
viction to her mind. 

‘* T do not believe it,’’ she said. 

‘* I will convince you.’”’? He took from his 
pocket a folded manuscript, and opening it, 
held it up, exhibiting to her the well-known 
chirography of Judge Cleves. 

‘* It was his last writing,” said Wicklow. 
‘He never took up the pen again after he 
finished it. You may judge, then, whether 
it is not likely to be true. What I have just 
told you, I have learned from this writing. 
Will you read it—or shall I read it to you ?”” 
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She could not trust him to read it to her; 
if her murdered father had really borne tes- 
timony with his last written words that this 
man was her brother, she would believe it 
only on the evidence of her own eyes. 

will read it,’’ she said. 

He handed it to her, and sat down to watch 
her face while she perused it. She took it 
with trembling hand, asserting in her mind 
that what this ruffian claimed could not be 
true, and yet fearing to find his words con- 
firmed by the paper itself. In the broad 
light of day she read with sinking heart the 
confession which Rodney Cleves had put 
upon paper in the terror-haunted hours of the 
previous night; while Andrew Wicklow sat 
near her, eagerly scanning her face to de- 
tect the first signs of that change of purpose 
which he felt must follow the relveation of 
that paper. It was written in a crabbed 
hand; but Gertrude was well acquainted 
with the writing, and had no difficulty in 
reading it to the last word of its astounding 
confession. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE STORY OF A SIN. 


FEEL that my days are numbered; it 
may be that my hours are few. The 
weight of conscience that has burdened me 
for the past thirty-five years sits heavier 
upon me to-night than ever before. Wheth- 
er my guilty soul conjures up phantoms from 
the past, or whether the dead whom we have 
injured can really rise from their graves and 
punish us by the terror of their disembodied 
presence, I know not; but certain it is, that 
for years I have been haunted by the dead 
face of her whose life I blasted; certain it is 
that she has appeared to me this night with 
a solemn warning that I am soon to die, and 
has exhorted me to do her justice befure men. 
I can no longer hesitate; I have deferred it 
for years, resisting the admonitions of the 
avenger from the grave, and suffering such 
torments as I cannot descrioe. Let me now 
proclaim to the world the story of my sin. 

1 have no wish for life. I have already 
passed the time wben death visits most men, 
and I have outlived my usefulness. The 
property that I have accumulated during my 
long and busy life I leave to my daughter 
Gertrude alone; my will, which | leave in my 
secretary, duly executed, fully carries out 
this intention. May my dear child be en- 
abled to use the wealth that will soon be hers 


to promote her happiness; and may God 
grant that in her case the sin of the father 
be not visited upon the child! 

I hereby make the confession that I have 
long owed to the world, and to the memory 
of one whom I have cruelly wronged. I 
shall finish it before I sleep this night, and 
place it in the same inclosure with my will; 
and I hereby direct my executor to publish it 
wherever the shame and suffering of her 
whom | injured is known, that she may be 
fully vindicated before the world. But let it 
appease thee, O grieved and injured spirit, 
that this be done when I am beyond the 
reach of human censure. The time is short, 
at best; a few days or weeks will see the end 
with me; and as my life has ever been fair, 
and upright, and honorable in the sight of 
the world, so let it pass unchallenged till the 
grave closes above me. Be content with 
this, and haunt me no more. 

Thirty-five years ago, after I had begun to 
assume position and importance among men, 
I made the acquaintance of a young girl of 
this parish—Jeanne Laundry by name. Her 
parents were poor and humble; she was her- 
self beautiful and good, with a character be- 
yond reproach. I saw her and became en- 
amored of her. I sought her, and before 
she knew, in fact, who I was, I gained her 
affections. I do not know what were my 
intentions toward her at that time. I loved 
her, it is true, but not well enough to make 
her my companion for life. I was already 
rich, powerful and honored, and I could not 
fly in the face of the prejudices and opinions 
of the world by such an alliance. I did not 
intend to wed her; however dishonorable to 
myself this declaration may be, 1 am com- 
pelled by truth to make it. I visited her 
stealthily, in disguise, and under an assumed 
name, giving her to understand that I was 
the master of a trading-vessel on the coast. 
In this character I won her affections; but 
she was stainless from the first. Guilty pur- 
poses, if I had them, were repelled by the 
native purity of this girl; they fell abashed 
before the strength of her innocence. We 
were secretly married; secretly, but honestly, 
legally married. I made some excuse to her 
for not wishing the marriage to be known; I 
told her that it was necessary that my visits 
should be clandestine, as an importunate 
creditor was seeking to arrest me for a debt 
that | was not yet prepared to pay, and that 
imprisonment just at that time would be my 
pecuniary ruin. [ assured her that I hoped 
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after another coasting trip to be able to dis- 
charge this troublesome obligation, after 
which our union should be made public. All 
of which was of course utterly false; I never 
intended that it should be made public. 

She believed implicitly in my assurances, 
and was happy in the deception. I visited 
her at a place near her home as often as I 
dared, always dreading discovery, but always 
preserving my assumed character. Months 
passed, and she became anxious for the ful- 
filment of my pledge. Her honor was im- 
perilled; the finger of scorn and suspicion 
was already pointed toward her; she often 
met me with tears, which were more eloquent 
in entreaty to do her justice, than any words 
could have been. Still I put her off; still I 
plead poverty and the fear of my hard credi- 
tors, as a reason for concealing the marriage, 
and all else that might betray my occasional 
presence ashore. My will prevailed over 
hers, but the poor girl’s life was now given 
up to grief for the past and dread for the 
future. My position became awkward and 
painful; I would have discontinued my visits 
to her entirely, and thus destroyed all clew to 
my discovery, leaving her to her hapless 
fate; but I could not. I loved her, though I 
never meant to own her as my wife. 

Months passed, and the crisis came. She 
met me one day at our accustomed place, 
with a pale, horror-stricken face, and a letter 
grasped in her fingers. She repelled me 
when I tried to kiss her; she would not listen 
to my remonstrances. 

‘* You have deceived me,’’ she said, with 
forced calmness. ‘‘ The name you have given 
me, the business you have pretended, are 
both false. Your name is Rodney Cleves; 
you are a judge, and a rich and respected 
man. Look at this! ” 

She held out an unsealed letter in my 
handwriting, addressed to a friend in New 
Orleans, which, I remembered, contained 
references to my office, and my position, 
which could not fail to inform the reader of 
the truth. I had inadvertently placed it in 
the pocket of my disguise before my last visit 
to her, and it appeared that I must have 
dropped it at our place of meeting. I had 
not missed it, because I had supposed it 
posted. 

‘“*You are Judge Cleves,’”’ she repeated. 
‘* The reasons you have given for refusing to 
have our marriage made public no longer 
exist. Come with me now and acknowledge 
the truth to my parents; take me home with 
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you as your lawfully wedded wife. You 
know I am such.” 

She looked hard at me to discover whether 
I would soften under her appeal. This was 
a contingency that I had carefully prepared 
myself for, anticipating from the first it 
might occur. 

‘* You have not shown the letter te any 
one ?”’ I said. 

‘‘No. I promised secrecy, and I am asking 
you now to proclaim the truth. I have not 
broken my word.”’ 

** You have hinted to no one the contents 
of that letter ?”’ 

No.”’ 

** Give it to me.” 

I held out my hand for it; she hesitated, 
and I snatched it from her and put it in my 
pocket. 

‘*¢ Will you acknowledge me as your wife?” 
she cried, in a frenzy of fear. 

‘*No,”’ I answered. 

I cannot repeat what she first said after 
that. She begged and prayed me to do her 
justice; she clung to me, and besought me 
with tears to own her before the world as 
my wife. 1 shook her off with the reply:— 

‘* You are right; I am Rodney Cleves; but 
you can never be known as my wife.”’ 

This declaration threw her into a passion 
of indignant denunciation. 

‘* Heartless monster,’’ she cried, ‘‘ I will no 
longer ask you for justice. Iam your wife, 
thank God, and you cannot deny it. I will 
proclaim it everywhere, and you will be com- 
pelled to acknowledge it. All men are not 
as vile as you; they will vindicate me against 
you.”’ 

‘* Who will believe you when you say you 
are the wife of Rodney Cleves?” I asked. 

“‘T shall not ask them to take my word 
alone,” she said. ‘* I know youare rich and 
powerful among men, and I am poor and in- 
significant; but I have witnesses to speak 
for me who will becredited. The priest who 
married us, the record that certifies it—they 
will speak for me.”’ 

“They will prove that you are married to 
one Anton Marx—nothing more. You never 
married Rodney Cleves. The priest did not 
recognize me through my disguise; there is 
nothing whatever to connect me with the 
marriage but your utisupported word. Who 
will believe such an absurd thing of me? I 
shall deny it, broadly and positively. I shall 
affirm that I never saw you before. Not the 
slightest faith will be given to your story, 
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and I shall probably have you sent to the 
lunatic asylum. Now where do you stand ?”’ 

She leaned on a chair, aghast with horror 
at the discovery of her real position. 

‘*Tt will be better for you,” I said, ‘to 
forego all threats, and maintain the secrecy 
which I have commanded. You can never 
be acknowledged as my wife; but if your con- 
duct is wise and discreet, I will support you 
handsomely. It will be better 

The sentence was never finished; she fell 
senseless to the floor; my last words did not 
reach her. Afraid to remain with her lest I 
might be discovered, I left her at once, with- 
out attempting to revive her. I never saw 
her again. She was discovered in that lonely 
place by her mother, some hours later, and 
there she gave birth to a child—to my child. 
- She died the following day; she was uncon- 
scious most of the time after I left her, and 
never spoke an intelligible word after I dis- 
appeared from her earthly sight forever. 

My name has never been connected with 
this dark chapter of misery in any manner; 
no suspicion in connection with it has ever 
pointed to me. The good priest who per- 
formed the ceremony, anxious to save the 
good name of poor Jeanne, made public the 
fact of her marriage with Anton Marx; but 
the owner of that name was of course never 
discovered. It was supposed that she was 
the victim of some designing villain; the sup- 
position was correct. But all the years that 
have since passed have but added to the load 
of disgrace that has rested on the memory of 
that sinless girl. I tried to ease the pangs of 
my conscience by sending a large sum of 
money anonymously to her grief-stricken 
parents; but little was the relief that came to 
me. Her wrongs have been fearfully avenged 
upon me; she has been the skeleton at my 
feast continually; remorse has soured and 
embittered my life; the haunting face of 
Jeanne Laundry has always come between 
me and my triumphs, my pleasures, my 
honors. Only my Maker knows how I have 
suffered for this one great sin of my life. I 
have sat upon the bench to sentence the 
criminal convict, and the words of reproof 
and admonition have been stayed upon my 
lips by the pallid, reproachful face of the dead 
that came between us and seemed to say to 
me, ‘* But thou art the greater criminal in 
the sight of God!” My dear wife pined 
away and died unhappily because she thought 
| was becoming estranged from her, when in 
truth I was wrestling with my remorse; and 
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often and again when Gertrude was a little 
child have I taken her on my knee and kissed 
her, when the jealous face of the spectre 
seemed to come between and take the em- 
brace. 

I have alluded to the child of Jeanne Laun- 
dry, the offspring of our secret marriage. 
His grandparents attempted to rear him, but 
he had not reached the age of ten before he 
exhibited such a wayward and ungovernable 
nature that they gladly allowed the priest to 
take him. Good Father Wicklow gave him 
his own name, and attempted to instruct 
him; but the boy continually disobeyed him, 
and showed an alarming degree of restless- 
ness and insubordination under the slightest 
restraint. I had made the acquaintance of 
the good man some years after the death of 
Jeanne, and he sometimes consulted me as 
the patron of several benevolent enterprises. 
Full of anxiety on account of the wayward- 
ness of Andrew, whose welfare he had at 
heart, he came to me one day and told me 
the whole sad story, so far as he knew it, and 
asked my assistance in providing a place for 
him where he might be under restraint. 

‘He needs the discipline of the army,” 
said the father, ‘‘ if he could have it without 
its bad associations.”” Andthen he made a 
remark that has rankled in my heart ever 
since like a barbed arrow. 

‘He must inherit the evil nature of his 
father; there is nothing in him that resem- 
bles his poor mother. That father, whoever 
he may be, has a dreadful weight of respon- 
sibility in that willful boy.” 

I determined to take him myself, and en- 
deavor to meet that responsibiltiy, while I 
did not avow thatit was mine. Father Wick- 
low was gratified at my proposal, and gave 
me much praise throughout the parish for 
what he termed my charitable benevolence. 
But the result of my endeavor was much 
worse than I had expected. The boy was 
wild and untamable from the beginning; he 
was bad and vicious to a degree surprising in 
one so young. My own bad passions reap- 
peared in him, but magnified a hundred fold; 
my sin was severely visited upon him, and 
through him upon myself again. My bur- 
den of remorse would have been lighter 
could I have found in him an affectionate and 
dutiful son—for I had adopted him, and 
treated him as a dearly beloved child; but 
he was always careless of my kindness, and 
regardful of nothing but his own wicked 
gratifications. 
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When he was about fifteen years old, and 
just at the point of open rebellion against 
my authority, a large sum of money, almost 
a thousand dollars, which I happened to have 
in my secretary, was missing one morning. 
Without making my loss known, I quietly 
proceeded to investigate the theft. Circum- 
stances were soon developed which made it 
almost certain to my mind that Andrew was 
guilty. I called him into the library and 
charged him with the crime; he did not deny 
it, but answered the accusation with a blow 
that laid me senseless on the floor. I have 
never seen him since; I never wish to see 
him; I would like to forgot that any such 
person ever had existence. He fled from his 
father’s roof like any criminal, and no hope 
of his reformation has ever entered my 
breast. 

Letters from my correspondents in various 
quarters of the world have spoken of him as 
a smuggler, or worse; and I have lately had 
reason. to believe that he is now engaged in 
some questionable enterprise between the 
Bahamas and Florida, under an assumed 
name. I have utterly given him up as irre- 
claimable; my will gives all my property to 
my dearly beloved Gertrude; may God keep 
this outlaw of my blood away from Magno- 
lia! What I have here written is in vindica- 
tion of his poor mother; I feel that toward 
him my conduct needs no vindication. 

My hand and brain are weary; my eyes 
are dim. I am reminded by day and by 
night that my sands are running low. May 
God be merciful to me a sinner! 

Done at Magnolia, Louisiana, October 7th, 
1840. RODNEY CLEVES. 


At the top of the first page appeared the 
words, ‘* To whom it may concern,’ written 
in so tremulous and wavering a hand that it 
seemed certain that they had been added 
after the manuscript was otherwise com- 
pleted. 


CHAPTER XII. 
GERTRUDE’S DESPAIR. 
ERTRUDE CLEVES finished the read- 
ing of the confession, and it fell from 


her nerveless hand. Wicklow hastened to 
seize it and replace it in his pocket. 


** You have read it,” he said. ‘ Do you 
distrust its genuineness ? ” 
** No,” she answered faintly. ‘‘ It is his 


writing.” 
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‘Then you must acknowledge me as your 
brother.” 

She made no answer; she only shuddered 
and avoided his eyes. 

Yes,”’ he cried exultantly, and by the 
gods, this parish shall acknowledge it, too; 
and the law shall acknowledge it. We will 
divide this fair estate, my dear sister, as well 
as all the other property that our well-be- 
loved father left. Will we not?” 

She still made no reply; she could find no 
words to answer the shocking language of 
the villain before her. He attributed her 
silence to another cause, and said:— 

‘* Maybe you’re thinking of the will that 
the old man talks about in his paper; but 
you may be sure it wasn’t like me to leave 
that around where it would trouble me. I[ 
tore it into about twenty pieces, last night, 
and sent them floating down the Mississippi. 
Halves, my sweet sister—halves is the 
word,”’ 

He waited for a moment, but she made no 
answer. What could she say? Terror, be- 
wilderment, despair kept her dumb, and 
threatened to craze her entirely. 

‘** You believe now that Lam your brother,” 
the man continued. ‘ You may think dif- 
ferently now about hanging me. What do 
you say?” » 

‘¢ Withdraw your accusation against Ran- 
dolph,’’ Gertrude eagerly exclaimed. ‘ Do 
that, and I care not what else you do.” 

** It is too late,’ was the reply, delivered 
in a harsh, dogged tone. ‘* To do that would 
certainly draw suspicion to me; I can’t do it 
—no, and I won’t. I’m sorry that fellow is 
anything to you; but the world isn’t big 
enough for us two.” 

The pent-up emotions of Gertrude burst 
forth at this cruel threat. The tension of 
excitement, the purpose of finally vindicat- 
ing her lover, that had sustained her through 
this terrible interview, now yielded to wom- 
auly weakness; her eyes filled with tears. 

‘“I am very miserable,” she said. “I 
know not what to do.” 

‘* You will do one thing before you leave 
this room,” be said. ‘* You will swear never 
to reveal the secret that you learned last 
night.’’ 

‘* T have once done so,”’ she feebly said. 

‘** Yes, and I caught you almost in the act 
of breaking your oath,” he savagely rejoined. 
‘* Swear it again, now that you know I am 
your brother.” 

The atmosphere of his presence seemed to 
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stifle her; she was ready to promise almost 
anything to get away from him. 

promise.” 

Swear it!” 

swear 

He unbolted the door and threw it back. 
He was about to let her pass, when a sudden 
thought occurred to him. 

‘* What excuse will you make to that old 
fool of a magistrate, and the others, for not 
telling your story ? ”’ he asked. 

‘*T don’t know,” she wearily answered. 
‘*T have not thought of that; I cannot think 
of anything now. My head is hot and throb- 
bing; let me get out of this room, or I shall 
be crazed. I will not go back there now; I 
will think first what I can say. Only let 
me go.”” 

‘*Stay here,” he suggested. 
down and tell them you are sick.”’ 

‘* No, no,” she pleaded. ‘I tell you I 
must leave the room, or I shall be wild. I 
want to walk in the grounds, and think, if I 
can.” 

** Well, go. 


“Dl go 


But remember! ”’ 


She hurried into the hall; but instead of 
descending the stairway by which she had 
come hither, she went to a back flight which 


communicated with the lower part of the 
house near the kitthen. Wicklow stood in 
the hall and observed the place of her exit, 
and then sauntered carelessly down to the 
dining-hall. The company, dispersed in 
knots about the room, were whispering un- 
easily together; the jury and the magistrate 
cast frequent glances of impatience toward 
the door; and Wicklow, as he entered the 
room, was greeted by Mr. Lagrave, who 
asked :— 

‘* Have you seen Miss Cleves ?” 

‘* Not since she left this room,’’ was the 
answer. 

‘* We must send up to her room, and dis- 
cover if she is sick,’’ said Brownson; and 
Ma’m’selle despatched Cosette on the errand. 
The girl returned in a moment with the re- 
port that she had knocked at Miss Cleves’s 
door several times, and obtaining no answer, 
she had ventured to open the door, and 
found no one within. 

‘* What are we to think of this, sir?’ one 
of the jury asked of the magistrate. 

‘** I don’t know,” said the latter, thought- 
fully. ‘* We will wait a few minutes.” 

‘* Randolph, what do you make of all this?”’ 
Lagrave whispered. 

‘* I'd like to know how to account for Ger- 
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trude’s actions,” was the reply. ‘I think] 
can guess at the rest.” 

Gertrude left the house unperceived, by a 
side door, and at once sought concealment 
where the foliage was thickest. Secure in 
her privacy, she sat down upon a rustic seat,. 
and endeavored to think calmly of the start- 
ling events of the past few hours, and to 
shape her course for the hours to come. 

The effort was a vain one. The strain to 
which her mind had been subjected, the al- 
ternations of hope and fear, of honor and 
misery, had left her completely exhausted, 
in body as well as in mind. She tried to 
think, but her head throbbed and ached dis- 
tressfully, and she turned with a deep sigh 
to the contemplation of the present. The 
idea uppermost in her mind was that Ran- 
dolph stood in serious peril, through an ac- 
cusation of which she knew him to be inno- 
cent. Shecould save him; but what might be 
the consequences ? She placed entirely out 
of consideration the oaths of secrecy which 
the desperado had extorted from her; she 
knew that they were neither morally nor 
legally binding on her. Her soul was filled 
with distress at the revelations of her father’s 
confession; she was shocked and astonished 
to know that Andrew Wicklow, vile and out- 
lawed as he Was, bore such near relationship. 
to her; yet she could not hesitate a moment 
between him and her lover. Randolph was 
in jeopardy—Randolph must be saved! were 
the thoughts that oftenest came to the sur- 
face of her whirling brain. But to save him 
must she not sacrifice herself? Had not 
this man declared that, reckless of the con- 
sequences to himself, he would shoot her in- 
stantly upon her any attempt to betray his 
secret? She knew he was capable of it— 
was she capable of the sacrifice? Perhaps. 
It was a dreadful alternation; and she did 
what the wisest, the bravest, the strongest 
man would have done, at the least; she took 
some moments further to decide. 

She rose with a sigh, walked to and fro a 
little in the limited space between the trees 
where she sat, and insensibly struck off into 
a path that led away from it. She walked 
with her head down, and she walked on till 
the distant puff off smoke caught her ear; 
she looked up, and saw the river at her feet. 
The spot was one which has been several 
times referred to in previous chapters—the 
same where Andrew Wicklow had landed 
from the boat, where he and Joby had sep- 
arated, where Randolph Mellen had paused 
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during his wild perambulation of the grounds, 
and near where the dead body of Judge 
Cleves had been discovered. The water was 
a few feet beneath her; she knew the bottom 
shelved rapidly away to a great depth, and 
that one leap from where she stood would 
quickly and forever release her from the de- 
cision of the dreadful question that tortured 


her. She sighed and looked wistfully at the 


water; she thought of her lover, and wept; 
the desire for the pleasure of life and the 
willingness for the repose of death battled 
sharply for her. 

A hand plucked her skirt from behind; 
she turned and saw Cassey. 


[To be concluded.] 


ON 


WESTERN 


HILL-TOPS. 


BY L. F. 8. BARNARD. 


PON the western hills the sun is low, 
Yet all the hill-tops hold a ruddy glow, 
That tells us day hath been; 
Assuring us the morrow brings no storm, 


So when I die may some observer find 
A ray of light that I have left behind, 
Some warmth or ruddy glow, 
Some deed of love, some work that I have done, 


.A cheerful light that makes our hearts grow warm To cheer, as cheers me now the setting sun, 


Ere twilight doth begin. 
Boston, 1891 


On western hill-tops low. 


CODFISHING IN ICELAND. 


BY CAPT. HOWARD HULBURT. 


HOUGH the French are not naturally a 
maritime nation, there is a hardy race 
of fishermen to be found on the coast of 
Normandy and Brittany, from whose ranks 
are obtained a large proportion of the hands 
that are employed in the codfishing of New- 
foundland and Iceland. Though it is a 
painful and dangerous occupation, there are 
few that offer a higher remuneration to the 
masters and crews; the shoals of fish are in- 
exhaustible, and the demand is always great- 
er than the supply. 

It is, however, not always easy to get up 
the necessary complement of hands; and 
captains sometimes have recourse to the un- 
lawful acts of the press-gang of former days. 
A ship ready to start will enter a little creek 
on the coast of Brittany near an almost un- 
known village; and after mass on Sunday, 
the captain announces at the church door 
that he is in want of men for Iceland. The 
advantages are loudly proclaimed: good food, 
good wine, brandy, meat three times a week, 
and, above all, an immediate bounty of from 


four to eight pounds, with future pay in 
proportion to the results. The extreme 
poverty of the peasant makes such a sum of 
money seem fabulous; they have only to say 
Yes. And yet how hard it is to them to 
leave their beloved home and speak the 
fatal word! The captain kaows how to over- 
come their irresolution. Installed in a neigh- 
boring cabaret, he patiently waits until some 
young and vigorous men enter, when he 
pours forth all his eloquence, enumerates 
the advantages, slurs over the danger and 
fatigue, shakes the gold in his purse, orders 
an abundance of cider and brandy, and, in 
the end, draws his victims into the nets. 
The engagement is signed; and the la- 
borer, who has spent the winter in collecting 
sea-weed for the fields and sowing his crops, 
leaves the women to manage the rest. All 
being favorable, he will return in September 
with twenty pounds in his pocket. A few 
voyages make him a good sailor, when he 
can be drafted into the fleet at Cherbourg. 
From the difficulty of obtaining men, 
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French shipbuilders reduce the labor by 
mechanical appliances; so that five or six 
men will navigate ships of two hundred 
tons. But in codfishing crafts it is necessary 
to have as many as possible, and twenty are 
usually taken. The arrangements are wo- 
fully insufficient. There are only sleeping- 
places for a third; one sailor resting while 
two are fishing. Thus, after six hours 
spent on deck without shelter from rain, 
wind, and snow, the waves washing over 
and the heavy line in their hands, the men 
go down stiff with cold and worn out with 
fatigue. Yet they must lie dressed as they 
are, on a hard, damp matress; and fre- 
quently the clothes are never changed from 
the beginning to the end of the voyage. 

After five voyages a man is authorized to 
take the command, and though styled cap- 
tain, he is nothing more than the head of 
the fishermen. It is his work to keep the 
account of the number of cod caught; the 
sailors taking care as they hook a fish to cut 
out its tongue and place it in a bag hung to 
their belt. When the hour of repose comes 
the tongues are taken to the captain, and 
about ten centimes is allowed foreach. The 
second in office is only chosen as being the 
most skillful with his line; then eomes the 
man who cuts off the cods’ heads, opens and 
prepares the fish for the salter; and lastly 
the one who lays them in the barrels and 
closes them for sale. 

With this short description of the crew we 
will pass over the voyage, as described by a 
French writer, M. Aragon, and take the 
reader to the Icelandic coast, Patrix-Fiord, 
where a number of vessels are already col- 
lected. Deserted during the past season, it 
now presents a scene of the greatest anima- 
tion. A man-of-war is there to provide for 
any repairs that may be needed; carpenters 
and blacksmiths are busy doing their work, 
the bay echoes with the noise of hammers 
and saws. Other vessels, called chasseurs, 
come from France to take away the fish. 
On the shore rises the little wooden hut of 
the cocman, a Danish merchant who lives 
there during the summer months to trade 
with the people and sell spirits. 

No night comes on to interrupt the hard, 
incessant labor; during the middle of May 
the sun is never below the horizon, and but 
a few stars may be seen on the zenith about 
the end of June. 

Those ships that have chosen their position 
for fishing take down their sails and lie as 
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quietly at anchor as the wind will permit, the 
men standing in aclose line at the side of 
the vessel. They are clothed from head to 
foot in knitted or flannel garments, with 
waterproof capes and hats. A petticoat of 
strong linen is tied around the waist, de- 
scending below the knees, and to preserve 
the feet from wet they wear woollen stock- 
ings and waterproof boots. Thick woollen 
gloves lined with leather save their hands. 
from the injury of constant friction from the 
heavy line. The whole forms a curious pic- 
ture of ragged, patched, greasy, well-tarred 
habiliments, which a comic pencil might re- 
joice to portray. The men, indifferent to 
their appearance, seek only to be saved from 
moisture. The lines they use are necessarily 


very heavy to bring on board a fish weigh- 


ing say forty pounds. There are two hooks 
baited with the entrails of fish; but the vo- 
racity of the cod is such that it is scarcely 
necessary to be too particular as to the lure. 
Thus the men stand for six hours consecu- 


tively, gently moving the line, and when a 


shake indicates a catch, lifting the heavy 
weight on board. 

The fatigue is very great, and much of it 
is pure loss, as the line too often brings up- 
another fish, called the fletan, which, though 
very good to eat, does not bear preserving. 
The sailors hold this interloper in extreme 
aversion, as it often breaks the line by its 
weight, and gives them much trouble to 
heave on board. 

Let us now take a glance at the seenery 
which surrounds these hardy seamen. The 
coast is broken up into large gulfs, strewn 
with shoals and reefs of a most dangerous. 
character, where misfortunes are so frequent 
that the place is called by the fishermen 
The Ships’ Cemeteries.”” Enormous prec- 


ipices line the coast, with heaps of volcanic 


stones, worn by the action of the waves, 
lying at the foot. These rocks are cut at 
certain distances into space like the mouth of 


an immense river, called fiords, which com-. 


municate with the sea by a comparatively 
narrow inlet, and spread out into a sort of 
lake, surrounded by vertical and jagged 
rock. The more sinuous the outlet, the 
more sure is the anchorage; and in each bay 
there is generally found one sandy spit, 
forming a sort of natural jetty, behind which 
the ships are secure, and where the cocman 
builds his hut. Far away in the distance 
rises the gigantic cone of the extinct volcano 
Sneffiels-Joeekul, whose summit is covered 
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with rosy-tinted snow. In the hollows of 
the rocks thousands of sea-birds build their 
nests, to be slaughtered by the inhabitants 
at a certain season for the sake of fuel, their 
flesh being being utterly unpaldiable to the 
least fastidious appetite. 

One of the most important fiords is the 
Dyre-Fiord, where a small hamlet of a dozen 
huts or bers is built in a large meadow. 
‘These constructions are not easy to describe; 
they are low and massive, formed of lava- 
stone and peat. To avoid cold and damp 
within, a very small door opens into a dark 
narrow passage, towards which the rooms 
converge. The walls and pointed roofs are 
covered with turf, upon which grows a thick 
crop of grass, making it very difficult to dis- 
tinguish the ber from the field in which it 
stands. Within, the accommodation is most 
simple,—a kitchen and one sleeping-apart- 
ment, with closets to contain provisions, 
clothes, and fishing apparatus. Beyond the 
vegetable garden is a building for drying 
fish, the planks of which are separated to 
admit the free circulation of the air. Here 


the decapitated cod are hung, emitting a 
savor far from pleasant. 


The heads form 
the food of the Icelanders with butter and 
milk; the fish are sold for export. The sea- 
wolf is also largely eaten, though its flesh is 
tough and rancid, the frequency of leprosy 
cand elephantiasis in the island being attrib- 
uted to this very unwholesome diet. 

Men and women, masters and servants, all 
inhabit the same room, while cleanliness is 
not much attended to; but poor as they are, 
and accustomed to great privations, they set 
an example of cheerful contentment. The 
beauty of the young girls is remarkable; 
their fair hair falls in long plaits, partially 
covered by a black cloth coif, daintily worn 
on one side of the head, and finished at the 
top with a tassel of colored silk run through 
a silver or steel buckle, which floats on the 
shoulder. It reminds the traveler of the 
Greek head-dress; but the blue eyes, with 
their sweet, benevolent expression, soon re- 
call to his mind their Danish origin, The 
dress is made of the cloth woven in the 
country, and on festival days the bodice is 
gayly adorned with silver braid and velvet, 
while the belt and sleeves are ornamented 
with silver devices, beautifully chased and 
often of great value. On wet and cold days 
the shawl becomes a useful mantilla, com- 
pletely enveloping the head, and defending 
the wearer from the effects of the storms. 
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The people offer the most generous and 
cordial hospitality to all travelers, and espe- 
cially to shipwrecked mariners. An oppor- 
tunity for proving this hospitality once 
occurred in the open and dangerous bay of 
Westre-Horn, surrounded by breakers and 
reefs. Here forty vessels were fishing ona 
fine morning in March, when the breeze 
began to freshen. The cod was abundant, 
and the men were tempted to stay too near 
the coast. All the vessels nut five doubled 
the point; these, beaten back by the enor- 
mous waves, and not daring to raise a sail, 
were broken on the rocks. Thirty men 
reached the shore, sixty-six found a watery 
grave. The Sea-bird struggled long, until, 
breaking up, all perished excepting the mate 
and the cabin boy; the former had received 
a severe wound in the leg by falling on some 
broken glass. Tied to the rigging, together 
they awaited their fate, frozen with cold, the 
waves washing over them. After three 
hours the boy expired of exhaustion; and 
the mate unloosing the ropes was soon 
thrown on to the shore. The corpses of his 
friends were lying around him, the survivors 
having gone inland for shelter; but with 
great difficulty he followed them, crossing 
streams and marshes, sinking into ice and 
snow at every step, his wounded leg torn by 
the sharp points. Six weary hours were 
thus passed, when his heart-rending cries at 
length reached two Icelanders, who carried 
him into a ber not far off. 

For five months these good people nursed 
and tended the sufferer. At the end of that 
time he was still confined to bed, but the 
healing had begun. A vessel was sent round 
to bring him away; yet his hosts evinced 
much sorrow at the prospect of his depar- 
ture. At their request the captain left him 
one night longer, when the ship-wrecked 
mariner was escorted to the beach by the 
whole family, all manifesting a deep emo- 
tion. After thanking the father, not only 
for his care of the survivor, but also for the 
burial he had given to the victims of the 
storm, the captain assured him that the 
French Government would indemnify him 
for the expense he had incurred; but the 
good man only pressed his hand, declaring 
that he had done his duty, and deserved 
neither indemnity, thanks, nor recompense. 
The Minister of Narine sent a gold medal to 
him after hearing of his generous conduct. 

Robbery, murder and theft are almost un- 
known in this peaceful little country; not a 
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soldier or policeman is needed even in the 
capital Reikiavik, a fact which fully proves 
the virtues of the Icelanders. Travelers 
have asserted that the hospitality was not 
quite so disinterested as it appears, and 
there may be an exception in certain locali- 
ties, such as the road to the Geysers, trav- 
erscd every year by many tourists. Here 
the Lutheran ministers offer shelter in their 
churches, which are transformed into hotels, 
and provide fish, milk and coffee for those 
who need it at acertain charge. Roads are 
almost unknown; the configuration of the 
ground wholly prevents their formation. 
The island has been the scene of such tre- 
mendous volcanic action that the mountains 
are heaped together in the most fantastic 
manner. From the glaciers which cover the 
summits of extinct volcanoes rush torrents 
of water, bringing down the disintegrated 
rocks to accumulate in the valleys below. 
Yet in the midst of these convulsions, 
Nature does not forget her rights, and 
wherever a little earth can »e found, there 
grows a tuft of grass. Meadows undulating 
with the rocky grou d ‘over it with a green 
mantle, and in summer the botanist will find 
most of the wild-flowers which bloom in our 
temperate climates. During the winter, the 
water filtrating through the soil turns the 
whole into an impassable marsh, where the 
unwary traveler may sink into quicksands of 
the most dangerous character, since there is 
no exterior sign to denote their existence. 
In a country whose lay of land and natural 
configuration scarcely admit of carriage- 
roads, ponies are invaluable, their robust 
constitution defying alike climate and fa- 
tigue. Small in size, quiet and patient, they 
resemble the Corsican or Pyrenean breed. 
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Such is their docility, that the most inexpe- 
rienced rider may mount without, fear, and 
trust to their instinct in the difficult moun- 
tain passes. Three or four thousand are 
exported yearly into England, where they 
are used chiefly for coal-mines; and such is 
the estimation in which they are now held, 
that their cost has largely increased. 

The eider-duck is one of the most profita- 
ble sources of revenue, and strict laws pre- 
vent their wanton destruction. A gun is 
not allowed to be fired near the places they 
frequent, for fear of alarming them; thus 
they have become so tame that they allow 
themselves to be stroked without fear. They 
choose the islands for their homes—where 
their deadly enemy, the fox, cannot reach 
them—and the steep barren rocks in the 
fiords. Many of the owners clear a thou- 
sand a year by the sale of the down, without 
any expense. It is scarcely necessary to 
make laws for the preservation of game, 
since shooting is a pleasure the Icelanders 
wholly despise. The curlew, snipe, golden 
plover and wild duck abound, as well as the 
delicate white partridge; but the natives 
despise them as food, and prefer smoked or 
dried salmon, with which their streams 
abound. 

In the middle of August the greater part 
of the French ships meet in the Faskrud- 
Fiord before starting home. By this time 
the snow is beginning to fall and ice to form 
around the bays. Detached icebergs make 
their appearance in forms as singular as 
varied, sometimes resembling fantastic ani- 
mals, or the prow of a ship. The anchors 
are raised and the convoy leaves the wintry 
shore, and anticipations of home once more 
dawn on the weary fishermen. 


THE STARS. 


BY LOUIS H. 


HAT are their years? The night’s unfath- 
omed deep 
Rings back no answer; gives no glimmering key ; 
And still unknown, and beautiful, they keep 
The silent courses of Eternity. 


What are the memories of Creation’s days, 

When startled Chaos, from its kingdom hurled, 
First knew its Master, and with glad amaze 

‘They sang the birth-song of our trembling world? 


What have they looked on since, with — eyes, 


While million years uncounted rolle 
Who claims antiquity for man that dies, 
Before such recerds of the Past as they? 


away? 


BRINDLEY. 


Can they to man this explain, 

The why, the whence, of this uncertain state, 
Unlock the riddle, that he reads in vain, 

And clear the tangled problem of his fate? 


Can they a fashion to the future give, 

And tell the whither of man’s anxious quest? 
Make life a less than weariness to live, 

Or stay the hazard of his wild unrest? 


O Stars! what midnight message do ye bear 
To minds grown weary with the years’ increase? 
The wistful eyes that watch you ehining there, 
Look out of troubled hearts that know not 
peace. 


4 
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CHAPTER I. 


YOUNG girl rau up the broad stairway 
to Nan’s room, her hands full of fra- 
grant white daffodils. 

“I’m coming right in, dear,’”’ she called 
out. ‘I have something sweet here to 
make you wake up.”’ 

not asleep,’* said Nan, reaching for 
the flowers. But the daylight was shut out 
of the room by yellow damask curtains, and 
Nan Van Lew herself lay among soft pil- 
lows on the sofa, still in her pretty embroid- 
ered camisole, her hair half unbound, with 
last night’s puffs and powder not yet brushed 
out of it. 

“Tt is like a dream-p.lace in here! ’’ ex- 
claimed her Cousin Gertie. ‘‘ You don’t 
know how bright the sun is outside, and, 
only think, I found these daffodils blooming 
out in that mite of a grass plot behind the 
house. It does seem so good to see a flower 
growing in the city. You dear, little white 
daffodils! ” 

** Put them in the vase, Gertie, do,’’ said 
Nan, twining her pretty hands above her 
head, as if she were tired cf everything. 
*¢ Did you see the splendid bouquet I brought 
from the party last night? Look at it, if 
you want to; it’s somewhere there on the 
dressing-table.”’ 

‘“*O Nan, who gave it to you?’ asked 
Gertie, caressing the camellias and rosebuds, 
admiringly. 

‘*7’m sure I don’t want to remember!” 
said Nan, wearily. ‘‘I believe it was Cap- 
tain Darrell; he was the first gentleman I 
met as I came from the dressing-room.”’ 

‘* Who danced with you, Nan? and how 
many times did you dance? Do tell me all 
about it,’’ pleaded Gertie, with the enthusi- 
astic curiosity of sixteen. 

‘* Reach me my card of engagements then,”’ 
said Nan, rousing a little; ‘‘ there it is tied 
up with white ribbon. Well, first was the 
Portland Fancy, and that I danced with 
Captain Darrell, of course. 1 couldn’t do 
less, because of the bouquet. He’s such an 
indolent, handsome, flattering fellow, I’m 
sure I hope he don’t mean half he says. 
Before I hardly knew it I had promised him 
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at least two dances at Mrs. Bocage’s party 
to-morrow evening. And that’s such a bore, 
to be engaged beforehand. It makes it look 
so marked, just the thing I want to avoid. 
What’s the next on the card, Gertie ?” 

‘*Galop quadrille,”’ Gertie, all eager 
interest. ‘* These pencil marks are blurred 
so I can’t read them, but it looks like Mr.. 
Dimock’s name.”’ 

Just so,” replied Nan, half smiling; ‘*yow 
have seen him here to dinner. He’s fifty 
years old, and quite fine-looking, you know, 
besides the charm his fortune gives him. 
He is rather stout, but I believe he dances 
all the better for it. He took me down to 
supper, too, and saw that I had plenty to: 
eat, which is more than. half of them do. 
One gets hungry dancing till midnight, 
Gertie.” 

‘*The next was the Caledonian,” said 
Gertie, studying the card. 

‘** Oh, yes, that I danced with young Rob- 
erts, a duty dance, because he was son of 
the hostess. And isn’t the next a polka 
redowa? Harry Meade was my partner in 
that, and, Gertie, he’s perfectly lovely in the 
redowa. I’d rather dance it with him than 
any one I know, except, of course, dear old 
Phil, if he were here. Oh, dear! ”’ 

Nan,” said Gertie, quickly, did you 
see any of his family ? did they say anything 
about him?” 

‘* Yes, his two sisters were there, Rosy 
and Maud. How Maud Stevens does flirt! 
I couldn’t get near her, but Rosy and [ had 
a little talk in the corner, and she says they 
haven’t heard one word from Phil yet, and 
they are afraid something dreadful has hap- 
pened. Only think, Gertie, four long months, 
and they used to hear by every steamer. Of 
course, I don’t want to show how much I 
care, and I know Rosy thinks I’m heartless, 
for right in the midst of our conversation up 
came Captain Darrell for a waltz I had prom- 
iscd him, and I had to smile and be gay as 
possible, and go whirling off in his arms.” 

Nan, I am so sorry. How hard it is!”’ 
murmured Gertie, who was the most sympa- 
thetic of confiddntes. 

*¢ Ah, but that isn’t the worst of it,’’ said 
Nan, with a darkening face. ‘‘ Uncle had 
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me in the library yesterday for a full hour, 
while you were out walking, and told me 
pretty plainly that all he invited you and me 
here t> live for, was to get us well settled in 
life. As I am oldest, I must go first, and he 
scolded well because I had let the winter 
pass without being engaged. Of course, he 
wasn’t really wrathful and threatening; you 
know the odd joking way he has of putting 
everything; but there was a determined look 
in his eyes that made me feel he was in 
earnest beneath it all. He says if 1 don’t 
choose some one else in less than a month 
he will tell Mr. Dimock he may have me and 
welcome. He likes Mr. Dimock, you know, 
thinks he’s such a substantial man, and so 
forth. I don’t know what to do, Gertie. 
I’m half worried to death. If I could only 
hear from Phil! But there, there’s no use 
fretting; perhaps he is a flirt, and don’t care 
a pin for me.” 

‘*O Nan,” said Gertie, impulsively, ‘‘don’t 
ever feel that way. Phil will come back, 
and you will marry him, and it will all come 
right.” 


Nan smiled a little wearily. ‘* You’re just 


at schoolgirl age, Gertie, and all the ro- 
mances you read‘ come right inthe end.’ If 


I were a three-volumed novel I should ex- 
pect to go through everything and end in 
happiness. But real living along from day 
to day is a different thing. I hate myself 
for lying here in this nerveless way. If I 
get up and dress, Gertie, will you go to walk 
with me? I wish we could walk, and walk, 
and keep on waiking till we got to California, 
or somewhere! ”’ 

‘‘If shoes only wouldn’t wear out,” said 
Gertie, looking at the roughened toe of her 
boot. ‘Dll tell you where we’ll go, Nan; 
lev’s go to the greenhouse, and look at all 
the plants and flowers. You don’t know 
how polite the gardener is, and it is such a 
lovely place. I want to buy some pansy 
roots, too, and it will be such a good oppor- 
tunity.” 

‘* Very well,” replied Nan, springing up, 
‘I will go, and have a quiet morning, and 
forget all about Uncle Ben and Mr. Dimock. 
I mean to forget everything for once, and 
make believe it is all coming right. Ill be 
ready in 1en minutes, Gertie; run and get 
on your hat.’’ 

In half an hour more Nan Van Lew, in 
her dainty waiking suit, With her bright- 
eyed young Cousin Gertie, went leisurely 
along the main street, enjoying the fresh 


spring air, and the budding beauty of the 
trees, which were just beginning to show 


their tender green leaves. 


A tall elegant gentleman passing down 
the other side of the street raised his hat to 
Nan. 

‘¢ Who is it, Nan?” asked Gertie. ‘‘ He 
is very handsome, but I don’t like his looks 
exactly. He don’t look as if he would be in 
earnest about anything.” 

‘* Maybe not. That’s Captain Darrell, 
Gertie. But here, isn’t this the turn we take 
to reach your greenhouse ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s just around the other corner,” 
said Gertie, taking the lead now. ‘‘ There, 
we are just coming in cight of it. Just see 
all those terraces on the side hill, and imag- 
ine how beautiful they will be next summer 
—one brilliant blazing mass of flowers! I 
know just where the ribbon beds are to be, 
and where all the different colors of phloxes 
will be set. Those mounds are full of glad- 
iolus blubs. Won’t they be splendid in July 
and August, Nan? Mr. Wray told me just 
how he had grouped them, when I[ was here 
last time.” 

‘Is Mr. Wray the gardener?” asked 
Nan, smiling. ‘‘ You and he seem to be ex- 
cellent friends, Gertie.” 

‘* Oh, he is very kind to me,”’ said Gertie, 
frankly; ‘‘ and he seems like people I used 
to know at home, before I came to live with 
uncle. All our friends earned their own liv- 
ing one way or another, and they seemed 
straightforward and honest, just as Mr. 
Wray does. When uncle’s visitors come 
they make me feel awkward and frightened, 
but people like Mr. Wray put me perfectly 
at my ease.” 

‘* Spoken like a champion, Gertie!” said 
Nan. ‘ But here we are at the gate. Is 
that your Mr. Wray there in his shirt sleeves, 
digging holes in the ground?” 

** Yes; he always does the transplanting,” 
answered Gertie. ‘ Let’s go along up the 
path, and I will speak to him.” 

The young man looked up from his work 
as they approached, and greeted them with 
a pleasant ** good-morning, ladies.”” He was 
a young Scotchman, with a shrewd, kindly * 
face, who made a science of his business, 
and lov.d his flowers as if they were friends. 
Gertie’s enthusiasm for his greenhouse pets 
had made him better acquainted with her 
than with bis customers generally. 

‘* May I take my cousin all around the 
greenhouse, Mr. Wray?” asked Gertie. “I 
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want to show her your beautiful plants, and 
I want to get two or three roots of pansies, 
to blossom till summer in my room. I can’t 
have any place for a garden, you know, but 
they will live in the window, wou’t they, if I 
put them in great boxes of earth?” 

*¢Oh, ves,” replied the gardener, “ only 
you must not give them too much heat, nor 
pet them too much. I will give you a plenty 
of rich soil around the roots. I have them 
here in a hotbed, and you can take your 
choice.” 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed Nan and Gertie, 
both in delight, as he led them to the corner 
where the pansies were, and lifted the glass 
frame from over them. Th:y were in full 
bloom, great beautiful things looking right 
up in the face of the sun, of every shade and 
tint, from the deepest purple-black, through 
all the varieties of bronze and golden, royal 
purple, blue and lavender, down to pearly- 
white. 

*¢ Only ten cents apiece,” said Gertie, con- 
gratulating herself that she had half a dollar 
in her purse. “I can take five. Come, 
Nan, help me choose them.” 

They were quickly chosen and set aside, 
a black one, a golden one, a brilliant purple 
with a yellow eye, a white one, and one of 
rosy lilac. 

** You have the choicest varieties there,’’ 
said Mr. Wray. ‘I will bring them to your 
house this afternoon. They are too heavy 
for you to carry now.”’ 

‘*Oh, and then perhaps you will show me 
how to set them out!’’ exclaimed Gertie, 
well pleased, while Nan arched her eyebrows 
and scanned the young gardener with a 
quizzical air, as if to see and ridicule any ad- 
vantage he might take of Gertie’s familiarity. 

He colored very slightly, not at Gertie’s 
words, but at Nan’s look, and turning aside 
opened the greenhouse door for them to 
enter. 

Nan’s mood changed when she entered 
there, among the rows upon rows of flourish- 
ing plants, most of them in bloom, fragrant 
and beautiful. The great pure calla lilies, 
the spicy carnations, the brilliant varieties 
of geraniums, the primroses, and fuchsias, 
and lovely monthly roses—they could not fail 
to reach a warm corner in her heart, which 
was really a true womanly one, when fashion 
was not playing pranks with it. 

‘“‘How much better it is, after all,’? she 
thought to herself, ‘‘ to have one’s business 
among plants and fl »wers, and to be con- 


stantly with them, than to live in barracks, 
and go on dress parade, like that flirting 
Captain Darrell, or to be always thinking of 
bales of cotton and dry goods, like Uncle 
Ben and Mr. Dimock, or to be forever 
changing and fickle, like Harry Meade.”’ 

And then with a sigh she thought of Phil 
Stevens. He was always manly and ambi- 
tious; he was an engineer, and trained his 
thoughts to grapple with rocks, and moun- 
tain ranges, and river beds. There was 
something in that that seemed splendid to 
Nan, but she did not dare to think long 
about it, he was so faraway. He might be 
dead now, for no ove heard from him, at all. 
There was terrible suspense and pain in 
thinking of Phil Stevens now. 

‘* What beautiful new flowers these are! ”’ 
she exclaimed, suddenly turning her thoughts 
to the broad shelf of plants before her. 

‘* They look like bushes of pink and rose- 
colored pansies,’”’ said Gertie. ‘‘ See, they 
have just the pansy marking, just that bright 
air, as if they were faces looking at you. 
But the green leaf is like a geranium. Is it 
a geranium, Mr. Wray?’’ 

‘* They are pelargoniums,”’ he replied, *‘ of 
the geranium family, but differing from the 
plants usually called by that name. 1 have 
twelve varieties here; you see how they dif- 
fer in size and color.”’ 

**T really think I must have one,” said 
Nan. ‘I don’t care much for flowers usu- 
ally, but these take my fancy. Now, here 
is one I like very much; the flower is not so 
very large but it is a beauty! ” 

‘* That is the Duchess of Devon,”’ said the 
gardener; “it is fragrant, too, and the only 
sweet-scented pelargonium that we have.” 


And he pinched off a leaf for Gertie, that 


she might get the perfume. 

“Just think how geraniums blossom,” 
said Nan; ‘* pretty nearly all the year round. 
And I suppose these do the same. I should 
like this Duchess of Devon, Mr. Wray.” 

**T must not mislead you,” he said, smil- 
ing; ‘‘ they are related to the geraniums, but 
they do not bloom so freely. This plant will 
go on blooming now for a season, till June, 
maybe, but then the blossoms will stop alto- 
gether, and it will simply rest and grow till 
the year comes round to another snring.”’ 

** [ don’t know as I mind that,’’ said Nan, 
pleasantly. ‘*It is a way we all have. No 
one can be blooming and beautiful the whole 
time, year in and year out. I sympathize 
with the Duchess of Devon. I will take it.” 
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‘¢ Shall I bring it to you with the pansies? ” 

“Oh, no. 1 want to take it myself; the 
pot is not very large. I can carry it easily, 
you see, and now it is mine, I want it at 
once.” 

And she took her unwonted burden into 
her hands. 

‘| almost wish I could carry my pansies, 
too,” said Gertie, impulsively. ‘* But you’ll 
bring them up soon, won’t you, Mr. Wray, 
and show me how to set them out?” 

‘- Yes, indeed, I will,’? he answered in a 
prompt friendly manner, that made Nan 
think again with some amusement, how good 
friends her cousin and the young Scotch 
gardener seemed to be. 

** Who would have thought of my going 
out and buying a pelargonium this morning?” 
laughed Nan, gayly, as they walked along 
the street homeward. ‘I never knew there 
was such a plant in existence before. But 
it is lovely, and I mean to get a great deal of 
good from it. It will be a relief from con- 
stant dress-making, and party-going, and 
husband-hunting, and bitter vanities, to 
watch these little buds come and grow into 
blossoms. I mean to give myself a vacation 
trom worldliness while the pelargonium 


blossoms, and I realize more now, Gertie, 


how you feel about your daffodils. I should 
not wonder if flowers were like angels! ”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


= oa all this? What’s all this ?” 

exclaimed Mr. Benjamin Van Lew, 
coming into the library, where Nan stood. 
‘* Who rang the door-bell and came in a few 
minutes ago?”’ 

‘““It was the gardener from the green- 
house, uncle,” said Nan; ‘ he brought some 
flower-roots for Gertie, and I believe he is in 
the dining-room now setting them out for 
her in those big green boxes she is always 
carrying from one suany window to another. 
I have bought a plant, too, Uncle Ben. 
Look at it, and see how pretty it is.” 

‘* Flowers won’t clothe you, fl »wers won’t 
feed you,” grumbled Mr. Van Lew, coming 
nearer. ‘* What is it, a dandelion?” 

Duchess of Devon pelargonium, uncle,” 
said Nan, laughing. ‘* You don’t appreciate 
it; see how full of blossoms it is.”’ 

‘* Flowers fade, they all fade,” said her 
uncle, testily; ‘it don’t blossom forever, 
does it?” 

“Oh, no; it has only its little season,” 
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said Nan, lightly, ‘‘and I’m going to have 
mine, too, uncle. I’ve just made up my 
mind about it, and I’ve set myself a boun- 
dary. As long as this plant keeps on blos- 
soming I’m going to be just as free and 
happy as I can, and not think anything about 
settlements, or husbands, or any such things. 
If any one proposes to me in the time, I’ll 
reject him without » moment’s hesitation, 
no matter who he is! There, that’s my de- 
claration of independence, uncle; and you'll 
let me have my way about it, won’t you?” 
she added, coaxingly. 

‘* It is a singular proposition—a most sin- 
gular proposition,” said her uncle, looking 
rather nonplussed. ‘‘ Pray how long will 
the thing blossom, Miss Nan ?”’ 

‘* Only till June or thereabouts,”’ said Nan, 
with a little pathetic quaver in her voice; “it 
is not a long respite, uncle. Please not talk 
to me about marriage any more till then.” 

Her uncle’s face suddenly cleared of its 
perplexity. 

‘“*T will agree to this extraordinary propo- 
sal, Nan, if you on your part will agree to 
mine, that is, if you will promise to accept 
the first offer of marriage made to you after 
the last bud has blossomed.” 

And he thought to himself that he would 
take good care from whom that offer should 
come. Mr. Dimock should not want for a 
friendly hint at the right moment. 

Nan hesitated, but a sort of desperation © 
urged her to make the promise. It could not 
be worse than now, she thought, and in this 
time between, this golden interval of free- 
dom, some great good fortune might happen 
to her, something might come in to save 
her. 

Very well, Uncle Ben,” she said, at 
length, dreamily, as if her heart were looking 
into the future, ‘‘ I will take my few months, 
and have all the peace I can in them; then, 
when the last blossom comes on the pelargo- 
nium, I will take your advice. I will do as 
you wish.’’ But in her heart she hoped that 
when the time came it would find him 
gentler. 

So the quaint compact was made, and Nan 
tried to dismiss care and to take heart of 
hope. It seemed such a long time before 
summer, before the pelargonium would cease 
blooming. If Phil Stevens were alive, they 
would certainly hear from him in that time, 
she thought. 

Meanwhile, the young Scotch gardener in 
the dining-room was setting out the pansies 
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for Gertie, and giving her curious bits of in- 
formation about the flowers he had seen in 
other countries. 

‘* He’ll be sending in a bill for lessons in 
botany, confound him!’’ muttered Uncle 
Ben, as he passed the open door. 

But Mr. Wray did not stay long after his 
work was done; and Gertie was soon calling 
Nan to see how beautiful and glowing her 
pansies were in their new bed in the sunny 
windew. 

A week later Nan and Gertie were arrang- 
ing themselves for the last ‘‘ sociable ”’ of the 
season. There had been a set of these so- 
ciables, lasting through the entire winter, 
held first at one house and then another, 
and this final one, with her uncle’s consent, 
Nan had reserved for herself to give. So, as 
it was to be in the house, Gertie was to join 
in it too, though her time for parties had not 
regularly come. 

Nan was sitting in a lovely fauteuil before 
the mirror, having her head dressed, when 
Gertie came softly in with two elegant bou- 
quets, and laid one in her cousin’s hand. 

how exquisite!’ exclaimed Nan. 
‘“ But, Gertie, who sent them? Ifit was 
Captain Darrell or Mr. Dimock, I won’t 
carry one of the flowers. I’m free to do as 
1 please about such things now. Tell me 
quick, Gertie, before I set my heart on these 

rosebuds.”’ 

“Oh, you needn’t refuse them,” said 
Gertie good-naturedly. ‘*Mr. Wray sent 
them. I went down to the greenhouse to 
get some geranium leaves and smilax, and 
when he found it was for a party, he cut me 
these two beautiful bouquets. Wasn’t he 
kind ?”’ 

‘* Very kind,’? said Nan, dryly; ‘ now 
make haste, and get your hair curled, Gertie. 
It is almost time for our guests to come. I 
heard the bell ring just now.” 

A pleasant voice came through the cham- 
ber door, which stood ajar, and startled them. 
A bright young face with golden hair wreath- 
ed with forget-me-nots, peeped in. 

‘* Why, Rose Stevens!’’ exclaimed Nan. 
Where did you come from? ”’ 

‘**Oh, I came early,” laughed Rose, ‘‘ so 
as to have papa’s escort. I thought you 
wouldn’t mind letting me in now. Maud is 
at home with a head ache; she can’t come.”’ 

‘**Have you heard anything from your 
brother yet, Miss Rose ?’’ asked Gertie, who 
was leaving the room, but stopped in the 

kindness of her heart to put this question, 
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because she knew Nan must want to know 
and yet might shrink from asking. 

Not a word,” said Rose, shaking her 
head sadly. ‘‘Isn’tit strange? In Novem- 
ber he was in Sacramento, and wrote so 
cheerfully about his prospects, and how he 
expected an appointment in the new rail- 
road survey among the mountains. And 
not a word have we heard since.” 

Nan’s hand shook among her flowers, but 
she made no remark. How could she show 
all her feelings, even to Rose, since there had 
been no real engagement between her and 
Phil? nothing more than what some people 
might call a flirtation, only to the actors it 
had been too sweet, too intense for that. 
And then at the last, with such a look in his 
eyes of love suppressed, Phil had come for a 
sudden good-by, and said he must go out into 
the world and win a fortune, and prove him- 
self a man, before he could ask for the gift he 
most desired on earth. But people did not 
know that; they did not know any reason 
why Nan’s heart should beat faster at the 
mere mention of his name. 

The sociable was a success that night, the 
gayest and best of the season, everybody said, 
and Nan did the honors like a little queen. 
There was an airy grace and freedom about 
her that distinguished her more than usual, 
and the guests felt it. 

‘** Confound it all!’ thought Captain Dar- 
rell, stroking his mustache. ‘I don’t feel 
half so sure of her liking me, as I did at Mrs. 
Roberts’s party. I wonder if Dimock is 
coming in ahead of me, after all! ”’ 

He did not know the finer influences at 
work in Nan’s mind. 

‘**T don’t like any of the other girls half as 
well,’ he muttered, looking disconsolately up 
and down the long parlors, ‘* Perhaps the 
pretty Nan doubts me, and wants more devo- 
tion. I can be devoted enough, if that’s 
it.” 

And away he went to hover around her 
in all the intervals of the dances. There 
was an airy coldness in her manner that 
piqued him and lured himon. From time to 
time he left her, but only to return again. 

‘* A flower for your thoughts, Captain Dar- 
rell!’’ said pretty Rose Stevens, lightly, as 
she came upon him at one time, half hid by 
acurtain, staring gloomily out of the window. 

His ever-ready gallantry made him turn 
with a smile. 

‘* Would you really give me a forget-me- 
not for my poor thoughts?” he said. ‘“ Itis 
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such a genuine faithful little flower, you 
know.” 

‘*] never pay counterfeits,” she replied, 
with a blush and a laugh. 

‘* Well, give me the flower first. Now I 
will tell you. I was thinking of the hollow- 
ness of the world, Miss Rose.” 

‘Oh, there is no such thing,’’ she an- 
swered, gayly, willfully misunderstanding 
him. ‘The world is full of fire in the cen- 
tre, you know. Just like a great many peo- 
ple, who are warmer at the heart than we 
give them credit for.” 

‘““T’ll give it up,” he said, laughing, “ if 
you will dance this redowa with me, and not 
be cold-hearted.’’ And as they whirled gayly 
away together, he thought to himself, ‘* May- 
be Miss Nan Van Lew will be more gracious 
when she sees that I can get alone without 
her.” 

But Nan who was watching them only 
smiled behind her fan. She understood it 
all perfectly and was delighted. She ex- 
changed whispers with Gertie, who had just 
joined her, breathless from the dance, and 
they both laughed. But the laugh ceased, 
and a flush mounted to Nan’s brow, as Mr. 
Dimock, who had just arrived at that late 
hour, approached her radiantly, and with his 
compliments begged her acceptance of the 
singular but elegant bouquet he held in his 
hand. 

It was composed entirely of pelargonium 
blossoms of every shade, varying from the 
deepest purple and crimson, through all the 
rosy and pink tints, to white, and to tiny 
vivid scarlet clusters. 

Nan felt provoked; she was sure her 
uncle had betrayed her, but she answered, 
sweetly:— 

‘* What a very unusual choice, Mr. Dim- 
ock! Pray, give them to Gertie, here, she 
will appreciate them so much better than 

‘‘Oh, no, Iam sure they suit you best,” 
insisted Mr. Dimock, blandly; ‘it is an 
unusual bouquet, I admit; but it means a 
great deal, Miss Van Lew, it means a great 
deal.” 

‘**I don’t doubt it,” said Nan, throwing it 
carelessly on a chair beside her; and seeing, 
to her great relief, that Harry Meade was 
coming to claim her as a partner, she rose 
gayly, and floated off in the graceful dance. 
Mr. Dimock, nowise disconcerted, remained 
talking with Gertie, who was both amused 
and embarrassed. 


So the evening passed away. At a late? 
hour, as the guests were departing, Nan 
overheard a gentleman asking Mr. Dimock 
if anything had been heard of young Stevens 
yet, and Mr. Dimock said no, there was no 
news at all of that shiftless young man, and 
probably never would be. 

Nan set her lips firmly, and looked at the 
pelargonium bouquet with a frown. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE spring passed gently and softly by, 
with its sweet sunshine and its fragrant 
air, its budding trees and its early flowers. 
Gertie’s pansies flourished and bloomed in 
splendor, and her windows became yet more 
full of plants, for every few days there was 
something new added from the young Scotch- 
man’s greenhouse, and he had given her, 
besides, some roots and cuttings that would 
do well even in the narrow shaded garden 
plot. So Gertie had grown to be quite a 
gardener, and went singing about among her 
books and flowers in perfect content. But 
Nan was not contented, and did not go about 
singing; she waited and watched, and felt as 
if one by one the walls of defence were 
crumbling down. 

One morning she came down-stairs earlier 
than usual, and breakfast not being ready, 
thought she would go into the library and 
water her pelargonium, and put it in the 
supniest spot. Her Uncle Ben was there 
before her; she saw him as she opened the 
door, bending over the plant, counting its 
buds and blossoms. 

‘* Are you in such haste ?”’ she asked, with 
a grain of bitterness. 

** Aha, niece! ” he exclaimed, rubbing his 
hands merrily. ‘‘Summer is at hand, you 
know, and I wanted to see how soon we 
might expect a wedding in the family.” 

Nan turned her glance upon the pelargo- 
nium; there was one cluster left on which 
all but two of the buds had blossomed, rich, 
rosy, pink and beautiful. 

‘* At least there are two buds to be waited 
for,” she said, laughing recklessly, and feel- 
ing as if it really did not matter much now 
what became of her, since Phil Stevens was 
dead or had forgotten her. 

‘+ What are you talking about ?’’ exclaimed 
Gertie, coming gayly into the room. ‘ Flow- 
ers? O Nan, you must come and look at 
my morning-glories! ”’ 

‘Flowers, nothing but flowers!” said 
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Uncle Ben, testily. ‘‘ You ought to hire out 
to work in folks’ gardens, Gertrude; your 
hands are actually getting brown already. 
However, I don’t know as it makes any dif- 
ference how they look for a year or two to 
come.”’ 

Gertie blushed, and did not tell him, as she 
might have done, that she expected to yo to 
the greenhouse that very afternoon, to take 
lessons in the mysteries of potting plants and 
setting out cuttings in sand. Nan was too 
much engaged in her own troubles to notice 
what Gertie did, so the light-hearted girl 
pursued her flower studies unmolested, with 
the wise young Scotchman for a teacher. 

Two days after this the last bud on the 
pelargonium opened and displayed its crim- 
son leaves to the sun. ‘The probation was 
at an end. 

** Oh, little flower, if you had only known, 
you would have been good and waited a week 
longer, wouldn’t you?” whispered Gertie, 
bending over it, and feeling very sorry for 
her poor pretty cousin Nan. 

True to the moment, that very morning 
Mr. Van Lew gave Nan a letter containing 
Mr. Dimock’s proposal of marriage in due 
form. 

‘*T’ve given my consent at once,” he said, 
triumphantly, ‘‘and you must have your 
‘yes’ all ready when he comes for it this 
evening, Nan. He is going to do the hand- 
some thiug by you, too, you silly girl; splen- 
did settlements and all that. You’ll live like 
a queen. Now do take your good fortune 
graciously, and be thankful.” 

Poor Nan! there was little thankfulness in 
her heart as she hurried away to her own 
room, and, throwing herself down upon the 
sofa, wept bitterly. 

“I'd run away,”’ advised Gertie, defiantly. 
** I'd beg my bread from door to door, before 
I’d marry him!”’ 

‘*O Gertie!’ sobbed Nan. “If I only 
knew Phil was alive and that he cared for 
me, I could resist to the last, even if Uncle 
Ben killed me. But if Phil is lost to me, I 
don’t care what happens to me in the miser- 
able future. I might as well marry Mr. 
Dimock, I suppose, as to be wretched any 
other way, and wretched I should be in any 
other case. At least he would not treat me 
so very badly, and maybe I could make things 
better for you, Gertie, so that by and by, 
when your time to love comes, you wouldn’t 
be forced to marry any one you hated.” 

Gertie blushed a vivid scarlet, but Nan, 
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with her face buried in the pillows, did not 
notice it. 

‘* I do wish there was somthing I could do 
for you,”’ said Gertie, after a little pause. 

Nan roused herself. 

‘* There is one thing you might do, though 
it is really useless, 1 know. Suppose you 
take back that book and pattern I borrowed 
of Rose Stevens, and ask to see her herself, 
and then before you come away manage to 
find out if they have heard anything from 
Phil. There might have been some news 
this very morning—a letter, a telegram. 
And it would be so dreadful to have gone 
tuo far before I found it out.” 

‘**1’ll go this minute,”’ said Gertie, prompt- 
ly; and putting on her hat and cape she went. 

It was all to no purpose; Nan felt that, 
even before she saw the sober disappointed 
face back in her door, with no news to tell. 

** Rose says her father despairs of ever 
hearing from him again, and now that the 
last steamer has arrived without any news, 
they all feel that it is hopeless.” 

Nan turned her face wearily to the wall. 

‘*Go away now, Gertie,” she said. 
shall not go down to dinner. Tell Uncle 
Ben I am not well, but hope to be better by 
evening. If anything happens come and 
tell me; but there won’t anything happen! ” 

And so Gertie went down, and left her 
alone in her unhappiness. 

The morning passed into afternoon, and 
the hours of the afternoon were wearing 
away, and still Nan stayed up in her room 
alone with her bitter thoughts. 

Suddenly, like a burst of sunshine, the 
door opened, and in came Gertie, her face 
radiant, bringing carefully in her hands the 
heavy flower-pot with the pelargonium. 

‘* What is it?’’ exclaimed Nan, starting 
up. 

‘““O Nan,” cried Gertie, joyfully, ‘‘ there 


. is another cluster of buds coming out on the 


pelargonium! such little tiny baby things we 
none of us ever noticed them. Just see. 
Oh, only think of it, it will be at least two 
weeks before they are grown up and blos- 
somed. You know | had to go down to the 
greevhouse this afternoon, and while I was 
talking with Mr. Wray, he asked me why | 
looked so sad. For I was thinking about 
you and Phil all the time. Well, I didn’t 
tell him exactly what the trouble was, but 
gave him to understand there was a great 
wager depending on the pelargonium blos- 
soms, and you and I were afraid we had lost 
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t, for we had watched the flowers every day, 

and the last one bloomed this morning. He 
smiled, and said maybe it wasn’t so bad, 
after all, for that very often when one 
thought the plant had entirely done bloom- 
ing, there would come one or two late clus- 
ters more, after all. And so—and so—well, 
you see, he had some roots to bring up here 
for me, aud when we reached here I took 
him into the library, and he looked so know- 
ingly down in among the leaves, and sure 
enough, there he found these little tiny buds 
coming! Only two or three, but they give 
you time, Nan; as much as a fortnight more, 
at least. Aren’t you glad? and isn’t it a 
blessed pelargonium ? 

** | accept it as a good omen!” said Nan, 
eagerly examining the plant. ** Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful, Gertie, if a way should be 
provided for me out of all this trouble, even 
yet?” 

** Just like a splendid poem,” assented 
Gertie. ‘* And now, what are you going to 


do with Mr. Dimock’s offer ?”’ 

** Refuse it, point blank!”’ said Nan, 
springing up, and going to the writing desk. 
** Uncle Ben and he are finely caught now. 
1 had permission to refuse every proposal of 


marriage until the pelargonium ceased to 
bloom! ”’ 

** Oh, how exciting it is! ’? exclaimed Ger- 
tie, whose young heart was ready to be 
thrilled by the slightest touch of romance. 

Uncle Ben’s rage and Mr. Dimock’s dis- 
appointment, when they learned how fate 
outwitted them, were inexpressible. It was 
only when Mr. Dimock asked if there was 
anything in the terms of the curious compact 
to make a second offer impossible, that 
Uncle Ben’s good humor returned. 

‘- That’s it, that’s it! ” he exclaimed, with 
a laugh. ‘* Nothing was said about that. 
She can’t get away from a second offer, aud 
we'll watch well for the moment to make it, 
Dimock, eh, old fellow?” 

All this Gertie heard and faithfully re- 
ported to Nan, who laughed at first, and then 
grew serious as she thought that perhaps 
after all she was only prolonging the strug- 
gle, and the same inevitable defeat would 
overtake her at last, though she escaped it 
now. 

Anu so indeed it seemed as the weeks wore 
away. Her uncle grew triumphant again, as 
the tiny buds on the pelargonium raised 
themselves, end began to show the hidden 
pink of their petals. Gertie was in despair, 
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and Mr. Wray had no more hopes to offer. 
As for Nan she seemed gluomily indifferent; 
she felt as if the last throw had been made 
and there was nothing more to risk or lose. 

It was at this time that Rose Stevens called 
with an important face to announce her en- 
gagement to Captain Darrell. ‘The gallant | 
captain, discomforted by Nan’s rebuffs, and 
flattered by Rose’s friendship, had begun 
what he thought a flirtation, but which had 
ended in his falling desperately in love with 
the pretty, good-natured Rose, who had liked 
him from the first. A more radiantly happy 
pair of lovers could nowhere be found. 

Nan listened to the story with sincere 
pleasure, mingled with a little amusement, 
and gave her congratulations most affection- 
ately. She was glad to see Phil’s sister 
happy even if she could not be happy herself. 

And now,” said Rose, wistfully, I wish 
you were as happy as I, dear Nan!” 

Nan was touched by this; the unwonted 
affection from Rose moved her; she had no 
weapons of pride or reserve against Phil’s 
sister, and before she knew it she had half 
confessed how unhappy she was, and how 
her uncle's wishes distressed her. Rose 
could not understand it at first, so little by 
little the whole story of the pelargonium 
came out, and then the fact that the last 
blossom would surely be out some time to- 
morrow. 

‘* And I may as well give up fighting 
against it,” said Nan. ‘ After all, there is 
no one on earth now that loves me excepting 
this poor Mr. Dimock. Perhaps it will be as 
well so as anything.”’ 

Phil’s name was not mentioned by either 
of the girls, but Rose felt sure in her inmost 
heart that if he had only lived to come back 
to them, Nan would not now be in this strait. 
But there was nothing she could say, and so 
at last she kissed Nan sadly and went away. 

The next day came. Uncle Ben said at. 
breakfast, with a rather malicious smile, 
that that bothersome flower would certainly 
be quite open by noon, and he should bring 
Mr. Dimock home to dinner, so Nan had 
better put ou her prettiest dress, and be 
agreeable. Then he went off whistling, to 
attend to some business down town. 

Nan and Gertie went with a sort of tragic 
solemnity into the library to watch the un- 
folding of the pretty pink flower. It was 
more than half open—standing there in the 
sunshine it would take but a few minutes to 
become a perfect blossom. 
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Suddenly Gertie left the room, and Nan 
glancing from the window, and seeing Mr. 
Wray coming up the steps with his hands 
full of flowers, smiled sadly, and thought 
how easily her cousin had deserted her. 

It was while Gertie was still standing at 
the door talking with Mr. Wray, that the 
Stevens’ carriage drew up by the pavement, 
and Rose’s sweet face looked out of the 
window. 

‘¢ Has the pelargonium bud blossomed yet, 
Gertie ?”’ she asked, as Gertie ran down to 
hear what she had to say. 

‘*No, but it will in less than five min- 
utes,” said Gertie, and then added, ‘ Isn’t 
it too bad! Poor Nan sits watching it in the 
library.” 

“Just in time then! Hurrah!” shoiteda 
glad manly voice from inside the carriage, 
and then the door opened, and out leaped 
upon the pavement a tall, sunburned, hand- 
some young fellow, who, without stopping 
for another word, dashed up the steps, into 
the house, and into the library where Nan 
sat tremulously watching her flower. 

**O Nan, Nan, my little darling!’ he ex- 
claimed, catching her in his arms, “ it isu’t 
all in vain that I have worked and toiled for 


you, and come back to you at last, is it ?”’ 

** Phil, Phil, oh, my love, I thought you 
were dead! ”’ said poor Nan, really believing 
for the first moment that she was dreaming, 
and then sinking in perfect happiness upon 


his breast. The last rosy petal of the pelar- 
gonium flower unfurled in the sunshine and 
it was a perfect blossom. 

Outside Gertie was clapping her hands in 
joy, while Rose looked on smiling from the 
carriage. 
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‘* He came last night, at midnight in the 
steamer,” said Rose, beginning to explain 
at last. ‘* And he has been away off down 
in Mexico. That’s why we got no letters; 
he wrote them often enough, but the mails 
were continually being destroyed. Wasn’t 
it dreadful ? But he got into some firstrate 
speculation there, and has made heaps of 
money, so it is all right now. O Gertie, 
Gertie, how splendid it is!” 

‘* And now he will make her the first 
offer!’’ exclaimed Gertie, in an ecstasy, 
‘and the dear blessed little pelargonium has 
been the saving of her, after all! ”’ 

Mr. Wray was looking on in smiling 
amazement, and as Rose at last drove mer- 
rily away, Gertie took him into her confi 
dence and told him the whole story. Gertie 
and Mr. Wray were by this time on most 
friendly terms, as you may judge from the 
fact that he kissed her there in the hall, and 
whispered :— 

‘It’s almost as sweet a romance as ours, 
isn’t it, pet? And what wonder-workers 
the dear flowers are ?”’ 

Uncle Ben found himself completely 
checkmated when he came home to dinner, 
bringing Mr. Dimock with him, but the 
latter gentleman managed to console himself . 
with the reflection that a wife so unloving 
would never have made him happy. 

So at last all went well, and the marriage 
belis were rung for Phil and Nan. 

The next blow to Mr. Benjamin Van Lew 
was Gertie’s engagement to Mr. Wray, but 
his words availed no more than the idle wind, 
she married the man of her choice and never 
repented it. 


QUESTION 


OU rhyme in praise of my golden hair ; 
Ah, but the gold will turn to gray. 
You vow that no maiden with me may compare; 
Yes, but the Spring-time will pass away. 


Though my eyes be blue as the deep-blue sea, 
Blue eyes can fade through the mist of years; 

What if the end of your rhyme should be 
Blistered and spoilt with salt, sad tears? 


AND ANSWER. 


‘* Then I must find rhymes for snow-white hair, 
Dear, if the gold should turn to gray, 
For never another with you may compare, 
E’en though the Spring-time be passed away. 


“‘ Tf your eyes, now blue as the deep-blue sea, 
Should fade, beloved, through the mist of years, 
What care I, so together we be; 
Only, sweetheart, let me dry those tears.” 


| 


A LEGEND OF ANCIENT CORINTH. 


BY GEORGE L, AIKEN. 


HE Athenian army invested Cornith, 
and the siege was closely pressed. 
The King of Corinth, Diomedes, was an 
aged man and could not lead his soldiers to 
the field, but bis son, the’ Prince Neophron, 
thongh a mere stripling in years, for eigh- 
teen summers had not nerved his frame for 
warlike deeds, burned with a youthful valor 
to,try his maiden sword against the invaders 
of his country. He planned an attack 
against the enemv’s lines, and went forth 
resolved to conquer or to die. 

In the fierce strife that ensued he singled 
out an Athenian leader, whose gallant pres- 
ence and prowess in the field proclaimed 
him a warrior of renown. But he soon had 
cause to rue his temerity. His sword was 
striken from his grasp, he was hurled to 
earth and the blade of his foe gleamed 
threateningly over his head. He closed his 
eyes and resigned himself to the death which 
seemed so certain; but the Athenian, moved 
by his youth and daring conduct in the fight, 
stayed the descending blow, grasped him by 
the arm, and raised him gently from the 
ground. A generous action which filled the 
heart of Neophron with giatitude. 

This noble act cost the Athenian dear, for 
the Corinthian soldiers, rushing to the res- 
cue of their prince, disarmed his generous 
foe and bore him captive within the walls of 
Corinth. He was conveyed at once to the 
presence of King Diomedes, whose aged 
heart was filled with strong anxiety for his 
son, when he learned the daring expedition 
he had undertaken. 

King Diomedes was fast verging upon his 
dotage. He had buttwochildren, Neophron, 
and a daughter, a year younger than the boy, 
a lovely maiden named Clymene. These 
were the children of his first wife. His pres- 
ent queen was a dark and stern matron whom 
all feared and trembled at. A gloomy wom- 
an, who was thought to be in league with 
evil spirits. She walked and moved more 
like an animated marble statue than a being 
of flesh and blood. 

Those who knew her history did not won- 
der at her coldness. She was an Athenian 
by birth, of noble lineage, it was said, who 
had been torn from her home in the fierce 


wars, and brought to Cornith. Her great 
beauty had inflamed the king with love, and 
he forced her to become his wife. But her 
love he never gained. She loathed him 
while she submitted to his embraces, and 
yet her influence over him was all-powerful. 
The children of the first wife forced them- 
selves to pay her the respect and duty they 
owed their father’s wife, but they had never 
learned to love Queen Ate. Her stern for- 
bidding manner chilled their childish hearts. 

When the Athenian leader was conducted 
into the presence of King Diomedes, the 
queen, Glaucippus, Priest of the Temple of 
Jupiter, Neophron and Clymene were also 
in attendance. The prince briefly related 
the incident of the fight, enlarged upon the 
generosity of the -Athenian, and implored 
his father to set him free. Clymene, who 
loved her brother most devotedly, joined her 
entreaties to his. She thanked the Athen- 
ian for her brother’s life, grasping his hand 
with fervid earnestness. But when she saw 
the dark eyes bent upon her face with a 
frank look of admiration, and noted the tall 
and warlike figure, with its martial bearing, 
she withdrew her hand in some confusion, 
while her heart fluttered painfully. In all 
the Corinthian host she had never seen so 
gallant and so brave a warrior, and her 
throbbing heart acknowledged it had found 
its lord. 

The entreaties of the prince and princess 
were of little avail. In that barbarous age 
the decrees of war were stern and cruel. 
The captive had to choose between slavery 
and death. His rank made no difference— 
ths cruel usage applied equally to the general 
and the common soldier. 

The captive’s splendid armor proclaimed 
him noble and a chief of note. He told fear- 
lessly who and what he was—by name Ly- 
cidas, by rank a general, and tbe second in 
command of the Athenian host. From The- 
seus did he boast his lineage. At that name 
the dark Queen Ate exhibited emotion, a 
strange sight to those who had never seen 
her moved before. She gazed earnestly 
upon his face, with a dreamy yearning look, 
while her bosom rose and fell like ocean 
waves. 
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When Lycidas was asked if he would save 
his life at the expense of freedom, he 
proudly answered “‘No!” In vain Neo- 
phron urged him not to throw away his life, 
promising to make his bondage light. Ate 
advanced to his side, and whispered, ‘‘Live.”’ 

‘* Who gives such counsel?” he asked, 
haughtily. 

‘One of Athens,”’ she answered, with a 
meaning look. 

He gazed upon her curiously, with an in- 
quiring glance, and that dark gloomy face, 
in which beauty still shone resplendent, 
seemed to perplex his mind, like some lost 
faded vision of the past. But he shook his 
head negatively; he could not yield even to 
this urging. 

am an Athenian soldier,’ he said, ‘‘as 
such let me die. I cannot live a slave.” 

There was one trial more for his fortitude. 
Clymene came to his side, blushing in 
maiden modesty. For one moment the 
radiant eyes looked into his, and told the 
secret of her heart, and then the long lashes 
veiled them from his longing gaze. 

‘** Live—for my sake,” she murmured. 

When was not Love the conqueror when 
he essayed the field ? A mist gathered be- 
fore the eyes of Lycidas, and the proud head 
drooped. 

will live,’ he cried, huskily, ‘I will 
be a slave! ” 

These words excited different emotions in 
the breasts of his hearers. Neopkron and 
Clymene were filled with joy, whilst a fierce 
light gleamed from Ate’s eyes, and she mur- 
mured :— 

* At last, O gods of vengeance, ye have 
heard my prayer.”’ 

Lycidas was conducted to the slave’s 
dwelling, and compelled to lay aside his 
armor and assume the habiliments of that 
degraded class. It cost him a bitter struggle 
to submit to this humiliation, but the thought 
of those bright eyes sustained him, and he 
submitted without a murmur. But fresh 
trials were at hand for his proud and un- 
daunted spirit. The king gave a banquet, 
and Lycidas was summoned to attend upon 
him, as cup-bearer, and serve the wine. 

Clymene was there among the guests, and 
her sweet presence nerved him for the of- 
fice. But when the king, vain-glorious over 
the petty triumph of the Corinthian arms, 
proposed the toast ‘‘ Ruin to Athens,’’ the 
fierce soul of the warrior broke forth, and 
dashing the cup, which Diomedes was even 
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then reaching to grasp, to the floor, he 
hurled forth a fierce denunciation upon the 
dotard king. 

Ate looked on in exultation, and did not 
strive to check him, but Neophron and Cly- 
mene, fearing for his life, endeavored to ap- 
pease him. But he had spoken words which 
he could not and would not recall. Enraged, 
Diomedes had him conveyed to a dungeon, 
there to await a speedy death; and when 
Neophron sued for him, the king, artfully 
incited by Ate, turned his rage upon him. 
The discussion grew hot and fierce, and in 
the end Neophron was banished from Co- 
rinth, and Clymene fled, weeping and dis- 
mayed, to her chamber; and the dark queen, 
Ate, smiled with a ferocious joy. The 
statue was being imbued with life—but that 
life was terrible. She felt her hour was 
nigh. 

That night in the Hall of Statutes she had 
Lycidas brought before her by a trusty mes- 
senger. With gleaming eyes she surveyed 


the noble form of the Athenian as he stood 
respectfully awaiting her pleasure. 

** What is thy will?’ he asked, wondering 
at her silence and the strange emotion de- 


picted upon her face. 

‘*¢T behold in thee a soldier,”’ she answered, 
**born of that glorious soil whose meanest 
son is nobler than barbarian kings, with an 
arm worthy to serve a daughter, who has 
claim on its best bluod. Hast thou already 
learned enough to steel thee for a generous 
deed; or shall I wait till thou hast lingered 
long in sorrow’s mighty school? I am mis- 
tress in it, and know its lessons well,’’ she 
added, bitterly. 

‘* Tf thou hast aught of honor to suggest, I 
need no more to fit me for thy purpose,” he 
replied; ‘* if thy aim hath taint of treachery 
or meanness in it, I think no pain will bend 
me to thy will; at least I pray the gods so!” 

‘¢ Hadst thou borne long years of lingering 
wretchedness like mine, thou wouldst not 
play the casuist thus,’’ she rejoined passion- 
ately. ‘* Who guesses, save the woman who 
endures, what is it to pine each weary day 
in forms all counterfeit; each night to seek a 
couch thronged by the phantoms of revenge, 
till age find her in all things weakened, save 
the wish, and longing of the spirit, which 
laughs out in mockery of the withering 
frame. O Lycidas, I have endured all this— 
I, who am sprung from the great race of 
Theseus.”’ 

He started at the word. 


“From the race of Theseus!” he ex- 
claimed, regarding this sad woman with a 
strange and indefinable interest; ‘‘ of the 
godlike man whose name hath shone upon 
my childhood as a star of magic power ?”’ 

‘* Reduced to busest needs by slow decay 
in Attica, next arrayed in hateful splendor 
here, I bear small trace of whence I sprung. 
No matter; spurned, disowned by living kin- 
dred, I have converse held with those of my 
great family whom death hath stripped of all 
but glory; and they wait the triumph of this 
hour to hail me theirs,”’ continued the queen, 
with a wildness almost akin to frenzy. 

‘¢ Shame to our city, who allowed a matron 
of that great race to languish!” cried Lyci- 
idas, with generous warmth. | 

‘It is thy lot—thy glorious lot—to give me 
all [ live for—freedom and vengeance! ”’ she 
exclaimed fiercely. 

‘* What wouldst have me do?” he asked. 

‘*T have not wasted the opportunities my 
poser has given me here,’’ she answered. 
‘¢ In the depths of neighboring caverns foes 
of Diomedes meet who will obey thee; lead 
them thence to-night—surprise the palace— 
slay this hated king—or bear him as a slave 
to Athens.”’ 

He started back, appalled at this wild 
scheme of vengeance. 

‘* Never!’ he exclaimed. ‘I am a foe to 
Corinth, not a traitor, nor will I league with 
treaso.. Aught else man can do, in honor, 
shall be thine.” 

She exhibited no anger at his refusal. 

‘*T thought I knew Athenians well,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘and yet thy speech is strange. 
Whence these thoughts which reach beyond 
a soldier’s sphere ? ”’ 

‘‘From Athens,” he responded. ‘ Her 
groves, her halls, her temples, nay, her 
streets have been my teachers. I had else 
been rude, for I was left an orphan, in the 
charge of an old citizen, who gave my youth 
rough though kind nurture. The hut which 
held my foster-father had for me no charms 
—I lived abroad; and yet there is a spot 
where I have felt that faintness of the heart 
which traces of oblivious childhood bring 
upon ripe madhood; where small heaps of 
stones, blackened by fire, bear witness to a 
tale of rapine which destroyed my mother’s 
and bore her thence to exile.” 

‘* Where stand those ruins?’ demanded 
Ate, who had listened with intense interest. 

‘**On a gentle slope broken by workings of 
an ancient quarry, about a furlong from the 
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western gate. An olive tree projecting over 
the cottage site which fire had blighted, with 
two melancholy branches stretched over its. 
meagre vestiges.” 

** It is plain! ” exclaimed the dark queen, 
with an emotion which surprised and bewil- 
dered the young soldier. ‘‘ Let the work be 
done, and then [ shall aspire. [ must not. 
wait another hour for vengeance. Dreadful 
powers!’ she continued, as if addressing 
some invisible but present being, ‘‘ who on 
the precinice’s side at eve have bid gigantic 
shadows grayly pass before my mortal vision 
—dismal forms of a fate-stricken race—I see 
Him now, whom you led follower of your 
ghostly train! 

Lydica could not guess the meaning of 
these wild words. The messenger returned 
to conduct him back to his dungeon. 

**Ouly fora brief time,’ Ate whispered in 
his ear. ‘*This night I will make thee 
great.” 

Once more in the solitude of his dungeon 
Lycidas reflected upon his strange interview 
with the queen. He deemed her mud—thus 
only could he account for her strange words. 
His reverie was disturbed by his dungeon 
door unclosing again, and a vision burst upon 
his sight that thrilled his soul with rapture. 
Clymene stvod before him. The grateful 
girl had bribed his guards, and come to give 
him freedom. She informed him of Neo- 
phron’s banishment, implored him to be- 
friend the exile, and pointed out a secret 
path beyond the city walls. Impulsively he 
clasped her to his heart, kissed her fair fore- 
head and hastened on his way. 

In the wood beyond the walls he encoun- 
tered an Athenian outpost commanded by 
his friend Belon. He received a joy_us 
welcome, for he had been given up for dead. 
That night he rested in the camp, and in the 
morning, by general acclamation, he was 
chosen to lead the assault which was to level 
Corinth’s pride. 

The marshalled host of Athens saw the 
bcleagured gates fly open without resistan e. 
Ate, the queen, welcomed by message Lyci- 
das and his soldiers to enter the city. Strife 
was suspended—an armistice brought about 
by a dreadful crime. Diomedes had been 
assassinated, and Ate was supreme in Co- 
rinth. Neophron, who had stolen back in 
the still hours of the night to bid his sister a 
last farewell, was strongly suspected of the 
crime. 

Glaucippus, the Priest of the Temple of 
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Jupiter the avenger, had given out that the 
gods had proclaimed Queen Ate as one gifted 
to pronounce the murderer’s name. Corin- 
thians and Athenians, late opposed in mortal 
conflict, now assembled in the Temple of 
Jupiter to do the solemn work of justice. 
Heaven required both nations to unite in 
dealing death upon the slayer, who unslain 
would draw its withering curse upon them 
both. Such was the superstition of that age. 

Ate placed Lycidas upon her right hand to 
do him honor, and when the priest solemnly 
demanded the murderer’s name, unhesita- 
tingly she answered—Neophron! 

“It is false! ’’ exclaimed Lycidas, rising 
indignantly, for he knew full well that it was 
her own hand that done the deed. ‘I will 
proclaim the true assassin. It was ’?—— 

‘“‘Thy mother!’’ she hissed hoarsely in 
his ear. ‘“‘Oh, rash boy! be silent—and 
Corinth is ours! ” 

Lycidas paused aghast. This dark and 
vengeful woman his mother? A murderess, 
whose hands were stained with a husband’s 
blood! He shuddered at the thought. And 
must he see the young and generous Neo- 
phron perish for her crime—dim Clymene’s 
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bright eyes with weeping? Yet to spare 
them he must doom his own mother—that 
would be too unnatural. All eyes in the as- 
sembly were fastened upon them while he 
thus deliberated. He must make good his 
words—or lose the respect of friend and foe. 
His course was decided upon. 

‘“*You say you can proclaim the true as- 
sassin—do so,”’ said the priest. 

“It was—myself!”? answered Lycidas, 
firmly. 

Ate sprang fiercely to her feet. 

He lies!’ she cried. ‘It was I myself 
who did it. I am his mother, and he seeks 
to save me. Here is my dagger, red with 
the old king’s blood, and thus I wash away 
the stain.” 

She plunged it to her heart, and fell dead 
at her son’s feet, this expiating her crime. 

Neophron was hailed as King of Corinth, 
and peace declared with Athens, and as a 
means of cementing this union he bestowed 
his sister upon the man to whom he owed his 
throne. And so Clymene was rewarded for 
her gentle love and trust; for no greater hap- 
piness could have been hers than to become 
the bride of Lycidas. 


ECENT remarkable discoveries of gold 
in portions of South Africa occupied 
by Europeans have led to the active investi- 
gation of adjoining territories which are still 
the undisputed home of the black man. 
Bordering on countries which have for many 
years enjoyed the blessing of civilzation, 
there are vast regions possessing great nat- 
ural advantages and resources, but only just 
awakening the practical interest of the en- 
lightened world. The inhabitants of these 
hitherto obscure regions are barbarians, 
steeped in ignorance and superstition. A 
few tribes are of warlike disposition; but the 
majority are tractable, and susceptible to the 
softening influences of truth and light. 
Until recently, the few white men—intre- 
pid hunters and adventurous traders—who 
penetrated the depths of these unknown 
wilds, returned to civilization with glowing 
accounts of their beauty and wealth. Fre- 
quent dangers were encountered and great 
hardships endured by the wanderers, who 
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were the only sources of information on the 
arena of the interior. Stretches of sandy 
desert—‘“‘ thirst,’ as these arid tracts are 
laconically called—where both themselves 
and their cattle severely felt the want of 
water; the tsetse fly, whose bite is as fatal 
to cattle as that of the cobra is to human 
beings; stony plains, formidable hills, and 
malarious valleys were among the difficulties 
they surmounted. Their toilsome journeys 
over, they found lands of eternal spring, 
genial climes of such fertility that the fruits 
of the earth were abundantly reaped without 
cultivation; flocks and herds roaming over 
the grassy undulations; gigantic forests; 
rivers of clear water; valuable wild beasts 


and birds; and game of all descriptions. 


They brought samples of virgin gold, orna- 
ments of rude workmanship, ivory, skins, 
and feathers, with which to corroborate the 
stories of their adventures. Their recitals 
of the wonders of the countries they had 
visited were tinctured with archeology; they 


gave graphic accounts of the traces of mines, 
the gold diggings of past ages, old workings 
still extant as examples of ancient engineer- 
ing skill; they told of mysterious caves 
where hidden treasures of gold, precious 
stones, and antique objects of virtu, were 
jealously guarded; and they described mag- 
nificent ruins, the remains of departed civili- 
zation and grandeur. They depicted the 
natives in all the barbaric splendor of the 
skins of wild animals, gold and silver bangles, 
earrings, and uncouth jewelry; fantastically 
carved clubs, assegais, and shields; their 
passions excited by war-dances, songs of tri- 
umph, and inordinate eating and drinking; 
and, in the pale clear light of the African 
moon, in grisly orgies, attractive in their 
wild grotesqueness, but repulsive in their 
savage cruelty. Greatly as the imagination 
assisted in these portrayals, they were 
founded on facts.” 

The existence of natural caves hollowed 
out with such precision as to look like the 
works of experienced engineers has sug- 
gested the theory of ancient mining opera- 
tions. Somo of these caves, intricate and 
perplexing in their windings, the galleries 
opening into immense chambers, with beau- 
tiful stalactites and stalagmites, decorative 
pendants from the roofs studded with myr- 
iads of sparkling beads of water, glittering 
in the fitful torchlight, and the statuesque 
figures of the native guides glancing silently 
from place to place, have supplied the ex- 
cited fancy with material for speculation as 
to hidden stores of diamonds and gold. The 
results of vast seismic disturbances, tumbled 
rock scenery, enormous piles of huge stones 
thrown into the fanciful shapes of broken 
walls, columns, and pinnacles, rugged remi- 
niscences of geologic ages, which when 
viewed from a distance have the appearance 
of the wrecks of massive masonry, readily 
lend themselves to the supposition that they 
are the ruins of ancient architecture. 

Lo Benguela, king of the Matabeles; Um- 
bandine, late king of the Swazis; Khama, and 
many other paramount chiefs, have shown, 
in their receptions of white men, lavish hos- 
pitality, rude festivity, and displays of bar- 
baric pomp and splendor, in which might be 
detected traces of Oriental magnificence. 
Their war-dances, songs, incantations, and 
mystic ceremonies; the savage paraphernalia 
of skins, feathers, horns, hair, and teeth; 
the superstitions and cruelties manifested in 
their belief in witchcraft, and the supernat- 
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ural powers attributed to certain animals— 
show that among the natives there is a fond- 
ness for pageantry, and a reverential fear of 
the weird and mysterious. 

A sham-fight among the Zulus is an im- 
pressive spectacle. The dusky warriors are 
fine muscular fellows, active, athletic, and 
highly trained. The rank and file, untram- 
melled by ornaments and dress, move about 
with grace and freedom. The officers— 
chiefs and headmen—wear coronets of os- 
trich feathers, which rustle freely with every 
movement of the body; circling their brows 
are rolls of tiger-skin, from which descend 
fringes of coarse hair; from the necks and 
shoulders downwards to the knees their 
bodies are covered with the tails of monkeys 
and tigers and strips of various hides strung 
together in girdles; their waists are girt 
about with tufts of lion’s mane and cowhair. 
Forming into line, their variegated shields 
are so close and regular that they appear 
interlocked, while above them bristle rows 
of gleaming assegai heads. The foe is im- 
aginary, as even among their own tribes 
they are roused to such a pitch of excite- 
ment, that, had they any opponents, though 
only in mimic warfare, they would be so 
carried away by their feelings that at close 
quarters bloodshed would inevitably result. 
At the word of command they advance in 
precise order, first slowly, then quick march, 
then double, and with shouts of ‘* Chiela! ”” 
they charge their imaginary enemies, and 
the battle becomes fast and furious. Brand- 
ishing their assegais, stabbing and lunging 
with strength and dexterity, each stroke ac- 
companied by a fierce grunt of satisfaction, 
stamping, gesticulating, and gnashing their 
teeth, they work themselves into a mad 
frenzy, in which their features are distorted, 
and their eyes glare with a fierce lust of 
blood. 

Suddenly the word of command is given to 
retire, and, as victors shouting triumph, 
they march from the field. Then there ap- 
pears upon the scene a horde of wild-looking 
bleck creatures, running and leaping from 
place to place, screaming demoniacally, and 
frantically beating the earth with short 
heavy clubs. These are the women, and 
they are engaged in the horrible atrocity of 
killing the wounded. After a sham-fight 
the night is spent in feasting and revelry. 
Deprived of their spectacular tinsel and en- 
acted in terrible earnest, these are the scenes 
of blood through which the march of prog- 
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ress has slowly labored. Side by side with 
grim reality there has always been a glamor 
of romance which has invested South Africa 
with the halo of a future Eldorado, and res- 
cued it from the indifference of the world. 
The mantle of prophecy descended on the 
shoulders of the dauntless wanderers who 
told their adventures in siory and in verse; 
the realities of to-day are the romances of 
twenty years ago. Civilization is now estab- 
lished on a firm basis, and will advance rap- 
idly and comprehensively. The struggles 
and defeats of the past will be the stepping- 
stones of the future. Territorial extension 
by forcible annexation is being superseded 
by the peaceful and diplomatic mode of ob- 
taining a footing in native countries by 
means of concessions from paramount chiefs. 
An embassy, laden with presents, visits the 
king of a desirable country, and should he 
prove friendly, as is often the case, peaceful 
negotiations are entered upon with the object 
of obtaining a concession, or right to hunt, 
trade and mine in a portion, or the whole, of 
his kingdom. Rifles, ammunition, textile 
fabrics, and money from the concessionaires 
facilitate the completion of the bargain; 
everything is done in an orderly manner; 
pens, ink, and paper are produced; an agree- 


ment is drawn up; and the sable monarch 


for the first time in his life handles a pen, 
and attaches his mark to a document which 
in his eyes possesses talismanic powers. 
The latest outcome of concessions from 
native chiefs is the recently incorporated 
British South Africa Company, which by 
the terms of its charter is granted power to 
develop, administer, and govern a tract of 
country nearly four hundred thousand square 
miles in extent, lying between the Central 
and Lower Zambes on the north and the 
frontier of the Transvaal on the south. 
This vast addition to the British empire in- 
cludes some of the finest and fairest portions 
of the earth’s surface. Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, which are included within 
the scheme of the company’s operations, are 
eminently fitted for permanent occupation 
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by Anglo-Saxon settlers. They are mostly 
high table-lands, five thousand feet above 
the sea-level, which means in those latitudes 
a climate similar to that of the Transvaal 
high veldt, almost ideal in its cool, clear, and 
invigorating character. The mere superfi- 
cial exploration of British Zambesiland— 
the name of the newly acquired territory— 
reveals unlimited commercial and agricul- 
tural potentialities, numerous tribes of peace- 
ful and industrious natives ready to ally 
themselves with those white nations who 
will treat them fairly and honestly and pro- 
tect them from slavery; wonderful fertility 
of soil, magnificent forests, plentiful streams, 
and abundance of useful minerals and pre- 
cious metals. There are drawbacks, such as 
patches of waterless desert and swampy val- 
leys productive of malaria; but they can de- 
tract very little from the advantages of a 
vast country on which Nature has bestowed 
her favors with such a lavish hand. In ad- 
dition to British Zambesiland, there are 
other portions of South-eastern and South- 
western Africa towards which, as lands of 
premise, European nations are directing 
their attention. Exploration proves the ex- 
istence, throughout the whole of the south- 
ern portion of the continent, of splendid 
natural resources of every kind. Scientific 
evideace points to geological formations in 
which coal, iron, copper, gold, and diamonds 
may be looked for with certainty; and the 
old belief that South-eastern Africa is the 
land of Ophir has every appearance of being 
founded on a rational basis. 

The serious difficulty of the future will be 
the division of Africa among European pow- 
ers so that rights will not clash; and the poor 
native, inevitably as he must suffer from the 
advancing wave of white men, may yet be 
subservient only to those nations who, in 
return for the occupation of his happy hunt- 
ing-grounds, will allow him freedom and 
domestic happiness, protect him from the 
ravages of slave-hunters, instruct him in the 
arts of civilized life, and secure for him the 
blessings of good government. 
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THE FUTURE—A SONNET. 
BY CORNELIA WESSON BOYDEN. 


HOU fathomless book of mysteries dark and deep, 
Where, closely bound and locked within thy breast, 
Are joys and sorrows, all this life’s behest, 
Where caught and held in chains of dreamless sleep, 
The untold tales their silent councils keep; 
Would I be happier, feel myself more blest, 
If from thy face the mystic veil was wrest? 
Would I have cause for smiles, or tears to weep ? 
No answer comes; the future years are bound 
To hold their peace, and meet our prayers and tears 


With sternest, grimmest silence, most profound, 


And pay no heed to hopes, or anxious fears; 
But with the changeless course of human fate, 


Leaves nought for us to do but trust and wait. 


‘WORCESTER, MAss. 


THE KRUMISER MYSTERY. 


BY JAMES GREENWOOD. 


HRISTOPHER CHIFFINCH was in- 
dicted at Oxbridge assizes for the will- 
ful murder of his mistress Priscilla Krumiser. 
The circumstances of the case, as revealed 
at the trial, were peculiar. The deceased 
woman had been for many years a widow, 
and was an aged lady of eccentric habits. 
Up to the time of her death she resided in 
her own freehold house, which was situated 
in a somewhat lonely spot, about a mile and 
a half from the market town. 

The estate included a small farm, and Mrs. 
Krumiser’s two nieces, Catherine and Helen 
Prawl—women of middle age and unmarried 
—lived with her in the capacity of servants. 
Chiffinch was a laborer, a sort of handy man 
about the house and premises, and had been 
in the same service since he was a lad up to 
the time when he was accused of the horrible 
crime in question, when his age, as it ap- 
peared on the depositions, was forty-six. 

Old Mrs. Krumiser was crippled. The 
result of an accident that happened a few 
weeks after the demise of her husband. It 
was not to be wondered at that Widow Kru- 
miser was ecceniric, if only half of the 


stories told of the farmer were true. 

was one of the close-fisted sort. 
Anything to save a shilling. He never 

went to church, and, as far as anyone was 


He 


aware, professed no religion. He had a 
stuffed monkey in his bedroom--a monstrous 
creature of the baboon species, with a 
Satanic expression of countenance, and 
gleaming white tusks, and great goggling 
glass eyes. This stuffed animal stood in a 
square glass case near the bed, and, when 
old Andrew Krumiser was taken with his 
last illness, and the parson heard of it, he 
deemed it his duty, although the farmer had 
never treated him with common civiltty 
even, to call with a view of affording him 
spiritual consolation. But the wicked old 
fellow would have nothing to do with him. 

‘*D’ve want to know what my religion is 
and has been all my life?” he inquired of 
the minister. 

**T should much like to know,” he replied. 

‘*Then that is it,” and, with a grin, he 
pointec to the hideous ape in the glass case. 
That’s the chap I believe in. He has been 
the best friend in the world to me.” 
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The parson was much pained of course, 
and left the venerable reprobate. But his 
meaning was not quite asitappeared. After 
Krumiser’s death and burial it was discov- 
ered that he had made a money box of 
the ape—had taken out all the stuffing from 
its inside, and replaced it with hoarded 
money. Thinking it probable that there was 
more hidden somewhere, his widow mounted 
on a pair of high steps, poking among the 
rafters, fell and was afflicted with paralysis. 
Her arms were so nearly useless that she 
could neither dress herself nor eat her food 
without assistance. In addition to this, a 
few months before her death, she was so de- 
crepit—she was seventy-four— she could walk 
but slowly and with difficulty, and having a 
great liking for sitting in the garden when 
the weather was fine} Chiffinch, who was 
very strong, was accustomed on such occa- 
sions to carry the old lady out, seated in her 
easy chair, and convey her back again to the 
house in the same way when she desired it. 

Old Mrs. Krumiser’s eccentricity mani- 
fested itself in various ways, but in none so 
markedly as in the disposal of her money. 
In this respect she was amazingly like her 
late husband, but even more cunning. There 
could be no doubt as to her being rich. She 
was possessed of excellent house property 
in the neighborhood, and her rents amounted 
to at least two hundred a year, and beside 
this she derived from another source an an- 
nual income of a hundred and fifty, and, in 
addition, there were the profits of the farm, 
which were at least enough for defraying 
household expenses. 

But the singular part of it was that Mrs. 
Krumiser never had any money. It was not 
frittered away in unnecessary extravagances 
in the way of living, and £20 a year was 
made to meet the wage amount of Mrs. 
Krumiser’s two neices and "*tchen maid 


as well. What the old lad. with the 
money was a mystery inexpli , and the 
more so because she had a stra fancy for 
gold. If her rents, or any part ‘m, came 
to her in the shape of bank no she was 
restless until she had exchange 1¢ latter 
for sovereigns, and it was the sa: rith her 


annuity. She put nothing in the ok. If 
she had done so either Catherine - Helen 
Prawl must have kuown of having 
scarce any use in her arms, she br. r ven- 
tured abroad without one of them» . t with 
her. Where, then, could she h~ 1 it? 
Say it was quarter day, and she rece. 1 £40 
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or £50 in gold. She would have it brought 
into her little sitting room, and placed for 
the present in an old china punch bow] that 
stood in the corner cupboard by the fireplace. 
If this happened in the afternoon, never 
tired of puzzling on the singular circum- 
stances, two nieces went to look for it as 
soon as Mrs. Krumiser was gone to bed, but 
the punch bow] was empty. 

Had she been a person blessed with the 
free use of her limbs, the natural inference, 
of course, would have been that she had 
carried the gold up-stairs with her. But it 
was a tested and proved fact that she could 
not lift a coin from the table. Her fingers 
were powerless for such a feat. She might, 
with a spasmodic jerk of the wrist, sweep a 
piece of money from the table to the ground, 
but she could not, if her life depended on it, 
pick it up. How, then, could she take the 
money out of the bowl, and convey it off and 
hide it? It was physically impossible. Yet, 
there was no getting over the hard fact that, 
somehow or other, she did convey it off and 
hide it as well. 

But where? The two sisters, though they 
were honest and faithful, were irate against 
the old woman for her parsimony, and, as 
need not be said, opportunity serving, they 
had many and many a time made the strictest 
search for the concealed wealth. They had 
minutely examined beds and mattresses, 
probed the clinks between the floor boards, 
raised the hearth, investigated the chimney 
even, but not so much as a single half- 
sovereign could they ever discover. They 
dare not question Mrs. Krumiser on the sub- 
ject. 

Niece Helen, being the boldest of the two, 
ventured to put out a feeler in this direction, 
and got sharply snubbed for her pains. A 
house in the neighborhood had been visited 
by burglars, and their booty included a con- 
siderable sum in ready cash. 

‘* It should be a caution, aunt, to folks who 
hoard money on their premises,”’ said Helen. 
‘* Much better bank it, I should say. Sup- 
pose they should break in here ?”’ 

Well, what then? ’’ demanded Mrs. Kru- 
miser, sharply. 

‘* Why, see what they might perhaps find,” 

‘‘ They would have to be sharper than you 
or your sister, then,” the old lady rejoined, 
with a grim chuckle; ‘‘ you two, who know 
every hole and corner and cranny and crevice 
in the house, and are always ferreting about, 
and what have you ever found?” 


‘Yes, but aunt,” began the niece, pro- 
testingly, you know 

** Aye, that’s just it,” snapped Mrs. Kru- 
miser. Ido know, and you don’t and never 
will. And if you ain’t satisfied, you can 
pack up and be off as soon as you please. ”’ 

It will be understood how completely the 
two inquisitors had exhausted every means 
of accounting legitimately for what Mrs. 
Krumiser did with her money when it came 
at last to their falling back on the supernatu- 
ral. It was actually whispered in the house, 
and not so softly but that it reached Christo- 
pher Chiffinch’s dull ears, that Mrs. Krumiser 
swallowed her money. They did not go so 
far by way of giving color to this monstrous 
statement to affect to believe that she was 
gifted with a digestive system more powerful 
eveu than that of the ostrich, nor did they do 
the old lady the injustice to declare that her 
greed for gold was such that she had bar- 
gained with one, who shall be nameless, and 
for a certain awful consideration, for ability 
to enjoy her precious sovereigus, not by 
spending them in the ordinary, but in par- 
taking of them as a dainty food, endowed 
with a delicious flavor. 

This much, however, Helen Prawl and her 
sister Catherine as well were prepared to 
swear to on the Bible. They had seen their 
aunt with money in hermouth. Helen’s tes- 
timony was even more startling than this. 
She averred that on one occasion, when Mrs. 
Krumiser had received some rent, she 
watched her through the keyhole, and saw 
her amusing herself in a curious kind of way. 
She had reached the punch bow! out of the 
cupboard by embracing it with her tremb- 
ling arms, and by the same means tilted the 
gold on the table. Then she knelt on a 
stool, so as to bring her open mouth on a 
level with the the table-top and pressed 
against the side. . Then with much pains and 
difficulty, with a circular movement of her 
partly paralyzed arm, she swept the money, 
a few coins at a time, into the receptacle 
ready to receive it. As Helen Prawl told 
her story, at the time she had an idea that 
the lady might find a miserly enjoyment in 
sucking the gold as folks do sweetstuff, and 
watched for a long time to see her take them 
out of her mouth again. But she kept them 
there until she at length quitted the room by 
an inner door that led down into the garden. 
The strange story was told to Peggy, the 
kittchen woman, and shortly after she had a 
story to tell. Chiffinch had carried Mrs. 
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Krumiser in her easy chair into the gar- 
den, and set her in the sun, and Peggy saw 
her, when she was left alone, get up and 
walk about among the flowers. Wishing to 
ask her some question, Peggy approached 
her from behind, and so nviselessly that 
when she spoke the old woman gave a sud- 
den start, and,as she did so, a sovereign 
fell from her and rolled along the path. ‘It 
fell cut of my bosom,’’ said Mrs. Krumiser; 
‘* put it back there again.”? But Peggy de- 
clared that the coin was quite wet, for all the 
world as though it had fallen from her 
mouth. The kitchen woman told Chiffinch, 
who gruffly replied that he believed it was a 
lie of the same pattern as that hatched up by 
Helen Prawl. 

From such a rude and unceremonious 
manner of address it might be inferred that 
Chiffinch had but little respect for his fellow- 
servant; but it was only his unpleasantly 
blunt way of speaking, the fact being that 
he and Peggy Drake were on almost sweet- 
hearting terms, and occasionally walked out 
together on Sundays. 

It was with evident reluctance that Miss 
Drake gave incriminating evidence against 
Chiffinch at the trial. She stated on oath 
that on one occasion when they were talking 
of old Mrs. Krumsier having been seen to 
place sovereigns in her mouth, and appar- 
ently to swallow them, that Chiffinch had 
remarked with a half laugh that he would 
give the old woman a shake up the next 
time he was carrying her to the garden in 
her chair, and if he heard anything rattle in- 
side her he would no more mind twisting her 
neck than the man did who killed his gevse 
for the sake of the golden eggs. 

Drake further deposed that Chiftinch had 
expressed to her opinion that Mrs. Krumiser 
had a lot of money hidden away somewhere, 
but that it would take them all their time to 
find it, for she was more artful than old 
Ambrose, who had stowed his savings in the 
stuffed monkey. And at that Chiffinch had 
remarked: ‘If you or me, Peg, could dis- 
cover the golden nest, by hook or crook, it 
would give us a fair start to marry on.” 
And, when she asked him what he meant 
when he said ‘‘ by hook or by crook,’ he 
made answer that ‘‘one day he might have 
to put her courage to test, and that then he 
would explain further.”’ 

Other evidence was forthcoming, showing 
that within a few weeks of the murder the 
accused had been observed under such cir- 
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cumstances as left little room for doubt that 
he was stealthily watching the old woman. 
One time, after he had carried her into the 
garden, he was seen by the cowboy to crawl 
under a heap of straw, at a peint from which 
he could watch her movements, and on an- 
other occasion he was observed to climb up 
into an old pear tree and crouch among its 
branches, probably for the same purpose. 
But one of the most serious items of testi- 
mony agaiust Chiffiach at this period was 
that all of a sudden the old woman took a 
dislike to Chiffinch, and was seemingly afraid 
of him. She would not permit him to carry 
her into the garden, or, if she knew it, to 
enter the house even. 

is crafty,’ she remarked to her 
nieces, ‘crafty and sly. He is a changed 
man, and I wish he was far away from 
here.” 

And when one of them asked her, since 
she could no longer trust him, why she did 
not cischarge him, she made answer:— 

** No, no, that wouldn’t do! I wouldn’t 
have him think that I suspected him for the 
world. He might turn revengeful, and lurk 
about the neighborhood, and come one night 
and murder me in my bed.” 

Chiffinch was informed of this by Peggy 
Drake, but he affected to make light of it, 
and said that he had noticed a ‘‘ queerness ” 
in the old woman lately, and perhaps she 
was going a bit cranky. And there was 
some evidence of the latter. Although Mrs. 
Krumiser could still manage to walk about a 
bit in the garden, and seemed no weaker 
bodily speaking than usual, she began to 
have odd fancies, one of which was to have 
the old stuffed ape, which years ago had 
been put away in a lumber room, brought 
back again into her bedroom. She had, she 
declared, had it made known to her in a 
vision that her late husband’s spirit had 
taken up its abode within it, and that it in- 
tended to remain in its present quarters 
until the money it had been robbed of had 
been replaced where originally deposited— 
when that happened, the ghost would return 
to where it came. 

And where is that?’ niece Catherine 
asked her. ‘* Was you told in the vision, 
aunt, where the spirit came from?” _ 

Old Mrs. Krumiser made no verbal re- 
sponse, but with a jerk of her head indicated 
a downward direction. 

Good lord! ” the niece exclaimed, ‘“‘what 
—in that dreadful place?” 
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“Who mentioned a dreadful place, you 
fool. If you had waited a moment, I was 
going to tell you that in the vision it was 
explained to me that, as a punishment for 
drinking hot rum and water after dinner on 
Sundays, your poor uncle is doomed to abide 
in a cold spring in the bowels of the earth 
for one hundred years.” 

She told the doctor the same story. 

‘¢ There could be no harm,” he said, “ in 
bringing back the stuffed ape to the bedroom 
again, since she so much desired it, bat it 
seemed not improbable that her intellect was 
failing her, and that she had best be well 
looked after.”’ 

Soon after this Chiffinch became flsuh of 
cash. His wages being but eleven shillings 
a week, he had at all times to practice the 
strictest economy, and seldom allowed him- 
self more than a half pint of ale at the ale- 
house of evenings. But, quite suddenly, he 
seemed to have plenty of money. He took 
to wearing his Sunday clothes on week days, 
he bought a silver watch; and, one night, 
being at the Barleymow, he stood drinks 
round to everybody there, at a cost of four 
and tenpence. 

Such mad extravagance, of course, soon 
got talked about. It appeared to have been 
an understood thing between him and Peggy 
Drake that they were each to put by what 
they could out of their earnings, and when 
they had accumulated enough to furnish a 
small cottage they were to be married. 
Peggy naturally concluded that Chiffinch 
had proved false toher. That he had altered 
his mind about getting married, and was 
fooling away his savings iu sheer wanton- 
ness of spirit. 

Of this she accused him, and he laughed 
at her. It was all right, he declared. He 
had come into a bit of money ‘‘ from an un- 
expected quarter,’’ and there might be a 
good deal to come yet. He declined to give 
her any particalars as to the quarter men- 
tioned, and was shy of discussing the matter 
with Peggy at all. 

** As long as the money was his,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘* where was the odds where it came 
from?” 

In giving her evidence at the trial, Peggy 
said that, putting “this and that together, 
she could think no other than that he had 
discovered the mistress’ hoard, and had been 
helping himself. It was but a suspicion, of 
course, and it was not for her to accuse him, 
but when he offered her £20 to mind for 
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him, all in gold, she made an excuse and 
declined.” 

At the end of that week old Mrs. Krumi- 
ser was one afternoon missing. 

She seemed better than she had been of 
late, and after dinner walked out of the 
house and into the garden, and when one of 
the nieces went to bring her in to tea she 
was nowhere to be found. Chiffinch, who 
was at work in the stables, helped to look for 
her. It was a very large old garden, and in 
a part of it that was never cultivated there 
was a well, and, continuing the search to 
this part, it was evident that there had been 
a struggle at that spot. No one could stum- 
ble into the well, as it was fenced in with 
brickwork ‘to a height of nearly a yard. 
There was old Mrs. Krumiser’s cap trod in 
the muddy soil—it had been raining all the 
previous night—and there were plentiful 
footmarks all round about, some such as a 
woman would make, and the others of heavy 
boots, and with deep circular indentations 
such as might be made by Chiffinch’s iron- 
shod boot. 

A man was lowered into the well with a 
rope and a grapple, and the body of poor old 
Mrs. Krumiser was brought to the surface 
at the first cast. 

Chiffinch was arrested; everything pointed 
to him as being the murderer. There was 
the half-joking conversation that had taken 
place between him and Peggy Drake, weeks 
previously, respecting the ‘‘ goose with the 
golden eggs,”’ and the finding and appro- 
priating the old lady’s hoard by hook, or by 
crook. There was Mrs. Krumiser’s sudden 
dislike and mistrust of the man, and her ex- 
pressed fear of discharging him, lest he 
should come one night and kill her in her 
bed. There was the large sum of money he 
had so mysteriously become possessed of, 
and of which he could give no more satisfac- 
tory account than that it had ‘‘ come from an 
unexpected quarter.” Chiffinch at the same 
time remarked to Peggy Drake that there 
might be ‘‘ a great deal more to come yet.” 
And finally, and of course more con- 
vincing than anything else beside, there at 
the brink of the well, into which the victim 
had been cast, mingling with her shoe-marks, 
was the imprint of the iron ring on his lame 
foot. 

What more reasonable conclusion could be 
arrived at than that Chiffinch—who was seen 
to be on the watch—had found out where- 
about in the garden the old woman hid her 
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money; that he had helped himself to a por- 
tion of it; that his mistress had discovered 
the theft and taxed him with it, and that, 
infuriated by her threats, he had thrown her 
into the well. 

Chiffinch, while acknowledging that he 
had been guilty of concealing the fact that 
he knew the deceased was in the well, 
stoutly maintained his innocence of murder. 
At the same time it was the opinion of every 
one who heard it that his explanation was a 
lame and exceedingly unlikely one. 

He accounted for the moneys he had in his 
possession, and part of which he had re- 
quested Peggy Drake to mind for him. He 
had found it. It had apparently been pur- 
posely stowed away and hidden, but not by 
Mrs. Krumiser, neither was it her property. 
The sum he, Chiffinch, had discovered was 
£40, all in gold, and it was in an old leather 
bag, such as old Ambrose Krumiser used to 
carry on market days, and it had been placed 
in a hole in the wall in the hayloft, the prob- 
able period of the deposit being indicated by 
a tollgate ticket within the bag, and dated 
within a few weeks of the farmer’s death. 
When, as he averred, he remarked to Peggy 
Drake that there might be more where that 
came from, he meant that the old man, 
whose miserly habits were pretty much like 
those of his wife, might have more gold hid- 
den away in out of the way places, and he 
might find it. 

As regarded the untimely end of his mis- 
tress, Chiffinch declared that it was a case of 
suicide. He had seen her in the garden on 
the day of her death and they had some talk 
together, she being more friendly than she 
had shown herself toward him for a long 
time. She related to him, as something she 
had never mentioned before, and as a secret 
he must never divulge, the nonsense about 
the spirit of her husband having returned to 
earth and taken up his abode in the ape’s 
skin, where it intended to remain and haunt 
her until she repaid him all the money he 
had hoarded there during his lifetime, and 
of which she had possessed herself. She 
was in great trouble because, although she 
was able to repay the claim in question, her 
money was sunk in such a way she could not 
touch it, and that since her husband’s spirit 
was growing more and more angry every 
day, there was nothing for her, even though 
it cost her her life, but to find the money 
and appease it. 

‘¢T couldn’t make anything of her wild 
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talk,’ said Chiffinch, ‘‘ and while I was per- 
suading her to return to the house, she sud- 
denly turned and ran toward the well. Her 
craziness seemed to give her more strength 
than she has shown for years, and she was 
so quick I could not overtake her until she 
had reached the well. She ran round and 
round it to prevent me taking hold of her, 
which accounts for her footprints and mine 
being so numerous at that spot, and her cap 
came off and got trod in the mud. I never 
dreamt that it was her intention to jump in, 


or I should have called out for help. Butall 


in a moment she did jump in, striking her 
head against the side and sinking like a 
stone. Then it rushed to my mind that I 
might be suspected of murdering her. It 
would be said that we were unfriendly, and 
my having been seen with money would be 
brought up against me, people thinking that 
I had robbed her of it, and that had given 
rise to a quarrel between us. So, like a fool, 
I resolved to say nothing about it.”’ 

As might have been expected, counsel for 
the prosecution ridiculed Chiffinch’s ‘‘ expla- 
nation,’’ and spoke of it as preposterous and 
unworthy a moment’s serious consideration. 
And the judge unmistakably leaning to the 
same opinion, had no hesitation in finding a 
verdict of guilty against Christopher Chif- 
finch, who was condemned to death. 

And hanged he undoubtedly would have 
been but for a very singular accident. 
As need not be said, the water in the old 
well was no longer used for domestic pur- 
poses, but was good enough for cattle. 

The water was drawn up in a large stable 
pail, which, being old, sprung a leak, which 
was temporarily stopped with a large putty 


plaster. This was one day being let down 
by a boy, and, the weight proving too much 
for him, and losing control of the windlass, 
the bucket fell plump to the bottom. When 
it was hauled up, lo and behold! there were 
six sovereigns sticking to the putty! 

Amazed at the seeming miracle, the exper- 
iment was repeated; at the second cast two 
more gold fish were brought to the sur- 
face. Once again, and four more came up. 

There was a stir then. A steam pump 
was procured and the well drained dry, and 
rich indeed was the mud and clay which 
formed the well’s bottom. Carefully washed 
and sifted, it yielded no less than 1130 sover- 
eigns. 

This turned a new light on the. Krumiser 
mystery, and it seemed that Chiffinch’s story 
might, after all, be true. The old woman, 
according to him, had told him she had 
money enough to meet the claim her dead 
husband’s spirit had made on her, but “ it 
was sunk in such a way she couldn’t touch 
it’? ; but get at it she must, though she lost 
her life in the effort. Then she ran to the 
well, and threw herself in. 

Which may have been her mad way of 
*¢ finding ’’ the gold she herself had ‘* sunk.”” 
This was the pith of the petition sent to the 
authorities, praying for a reprieve for the 
condemned man. As to how deceased, hav- 
ing no use in her arms and hands, carried 
the gold to the well, three witnesses had 
seen her with money in her mouth, and she 
might so have conveyed it there, and dropped 
itin. Anyway, the strange discovery threw 
a grave doubt on Chiffinch’s guilt, and he 
was reprieved, and a very few months after- 
ward received a pardon. 
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HE land where sunshine ever falls 
Is but a land of graves, 

Where fierce simoons, with baleful breath 
Sweep up in deathful waves; 

Where never cloud with cooling gloom 
Hangs o’er the dreary waste, 

But flerce suns glare on burning sands! 
The land of the land of the unblest. 
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So life without some clouds would be 
A waste to ruin run; 

Unbridled freedom grows too rank 
’Neath passion’s blazing sun; 

Then let us trust the hand that works. 
In dark, mysterious ways, 

And thank the mercy that has blest 
Our lives with cloudy days. 


OVER! That was the name they gave 
me, while I was only a wee bit of a 
doggie, scarcely able to waddle about on my 
little weak, unmanageable legs, Rover! And 
I learned to run at the call, to bark and 
frisk and gambol, to tesify in my faint dog- 
fashion, the gratitude I felt. Rover! Ah, 
was that name prophetic of the destiny 
which awaited me? Is it possible that those 
who bestowed it upon me foresaw the wan- 
dering, homeless life I was to lead so long? 
Did they know the yearnings of my puppy- 
hood for something above the ordinary at- 
tainments of common puppies? Did they 
anticipate the struggles and privations of my 
dog-existence in the years ahead—years 
when my heart pined for the music of a 
kindly human voice, when my head ached to 
feel the stroking of a carressing human 
hand, and my whole soul sickened in its 
utter destitution, longing for the shelter of 
a kennel and the smell of a marrow-bone ? 

I was an eccentric dog. Even from my 
infancy I was given to the expression of 
thoughts and feelings which made me the 
laughing-stock of many of my friends, and 
an object of reproach among the rest. 
Even my mother failed fully to appreciate 
the character and disposition of her son. 
Naturally affectionate, sensitive and proud, 
I grew haughty and reserved, even among 
the members of my own family; so much so 
that my little brother and sister learned to 
shun me with feelings that were a strange 
mixture of indifference, awe and disdain; or 
if they noticed me at all, it was with low 
growls of disapproval that made me shrink 
back timidly into the shadow of my own 
melencholy nature. 

But the aspirations of my soul were not so 
easily to be destroyed. I despised the aim- 
less, useless lives of my fellow-dogs. My 
hopes had gone out into the future, and out- 
lined for me a career of honor and influence. 
1 saw how I could benefit the world, and 
reflect immortality upon my race. I scorned 
to lead a life of idleness and dependence. I 
determined to be known throughout the 
land as a dog of sagacity, wisdom, courage 
and brilliant achievements. I had talents 
such as few dogs possessed; tact and fore- 
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thought that would have made the fortune 
of a bolder puppy; ambition as noble as 
ever animated a canine breast. I knew my 
advantages, and vowed, luck prospering me, 
I would be no ordinary cur. Alas! how 
meagre is the result of my struggle in corm- 
parison with what I dreamed in those golden 
days of my youth! The very first grand 
effort of my life was a failure—a miserable, 
miserable failure. 

I had heard time and time again of dogs, 
no older or braver than myself, who by one, 
bold, adventurous stroke had made them- 
selves names, friends and position in .the 
world; of dogs who had rescued children 
from watery graves or burning flames, and 
been embalmed forever after in grateful 
memories—canonized as saints in the tem- 
ples of human affection; of dogs who had 
dug up freezing travelers from the snow, 
and guided them through storm and wind to 
hospitable doors; of dogs who had defended 
their master’s treasure with their lives, dying 
as dogs should, fighting at their post; of dogs 
who had sentinelled sleeping garrisons in 
hours of danger; of dogs who had carried 
tender billet-doux for distracted lovers; dogs 
of all races, colors and conditions. I had 
heard of such dogs, I say, and in the lan- 
guage of Alexander Smith, ‘‘ my heart was 
burning to be one of those.” 

That very ambition was the leading-star 
of my destiny—the nucleus about which 
gathered all my hopes and plans. While my 
mates lay lazily basking in the sun, or coiled 
up languidly on the kitchen hearth-rug, with 
no higher incentive to exertion than hunger 
or cold, and no worthier employment than 
occasionally wagging their tails, or snapping 
their jaws at the malicious flies which 
crawled over their noses and ouzzed in their 
ears, I was slowly “ollecting the rudiments 
of an education destined to exert a salutary 
influence on all my after life. 

My first attempt at usefulness I shall 
never forget. I had stolen into the nursery, 
attracted by the fresh, sweet smell of a cup 
of warm milk, which I saw the maid carry- 
ingin. She set it down on the hearth, and 
when her back was turned I drank it. Who 
blames me? Then I went and crouched 
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down by the cradle, where my master’s rosy 
cheeked little babe was lying asleep. I had 
@ vague impression that she was in danger— 
that I should soon have an opportunity of 
displaying my abilities as a protector and 
guardian of innocence. How ineffaceably 
the events of that morning are stereotyped 
upon my memory! I remember even the 
position and looks of the room—the soft, 
bright glow of the carpet, the long sweep of 
the snowy curtains, the pretty disorder of 
playthings on the floor, the empty milk-cup 
by the hearth, the cradle, with baby’s em- 
broidered drapery of flannel and thibet fall- 
ing over the baby’s own sweet innocent face 
crushing the plump, white pillows. The 
long windows reached nearly to the floor, 
and through them I could see the flushing 
bloom and emerald verdure of early June. 
With all my other niceties of character I 
was an ardent admirer of beauty and nature 
—a cur most poetically inclined, and so the 
landscape was not lost upon me. 

While I lay there, dividing my attention 
between the outer world and my lovely 
charge, feeling abundantly self-satisfied, and 
occasionally, in spite of my persevering en- 
deavors at vigilance, blinking my eyes under 
the soporific influence of the milk I had 
drank, 1 was suddenly startled out of my 
drowsiness in a way which realized my most 
terrible fears. Coming up the road towards 
my master’s house was—merciful powers!— 
what I have since learned to designate by 
the name of cow! Such a ferocious looking 
creature may it never be my horror to see 
again! Her large eyes, brown and glitter- 
ing, struck a quick terror to my heart. Her 
long tail lashed her sides, and her fierce 
looking horns shot upward from her head 
like tapering daggers of white ivory. My 
first thought was one of flight—my first im- 
pulse was to save myself and leave others to 
their fate. But one glance at the fair, un- 
conscious face of that slumbering babe, 
roused into action the nobler elements of 
my dog-houd. That moment transformed 
me from a puppy to adog. That moment 
the importance of my life to the world flashed 
over me like a current of electric fire. On 
the instant I was calm, self-possessed, cour- 
ageous, determined. I had a duty to per- 
form. Should I shrink from it like a coward ? 
Should I muster my forces, dash like a true 
warrior to the combat, and hurl the monster 
from his path, or should I sneak fearfully 
away, without one effort to snatch my mas- 
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ter, my master’s house, and my master’s 
children from the open jaws of death, to 
wander forever after through the world, a 
dishonored, self-despising cur? Ye gods! 
what a torrent of valorous resolution surged 
through my veins and heated my slow pulses 
into throbs of fire! I sprang forward, I 
pricked up my ears, I darted under a chair, 
I wagged my tail, and, the stars be praised, 
I barked! Bow, wow, wow! Yelp, yelp, 
yelp, ki, yi, yi! —To my astonishment and 
rage, the creature did not notice me. I 
thought it was because she could not see her 
foe, and so I darted from my concealment 
and mounted a table which stood beside the 
window, straining my throat to its utmost 
barking capacity. My luckless tail hit a 
costly vase that belonged to my mistress, 
knocked it to the floor, and shivered it to 
atoms. Bnt what were vases in that hour 
of mortal danger? Echo answers—what ? 

Alas, that I must record the mortifying 
experiences of the next half hour! Alas, 
that I must confess that though I barked, 
and growled, and snarled, the cow moved 
not from her way, but stood chewing her 
quid, majestic and unappalled—my valor in- 
fluencing her no more than moonshine stirs 
a rock! Alas, that I must add also, that 
instead of frightening the cow, I waked the 
baby; that when I saw what I had done, I 
jumped into the cradle in the vain hope of 
soothing her back to slumber, frolicking 
about, frisking my tail, kissing her eyes, 
nose, mouth, forehead, cheeks and chin; 
that she did not understand my kindness, 
and instead of receiving my caresses in the 
spirit in which they were given, squalled 
with all the might of her little lungs; that 
the nurse came in angry and fierce and beat 
me from the room, calling to her mistress as 
she did so that ‘that little black pup had 
drank up the milk, broken the white vase, 
and waked the baby.”? Pup! indeed, I could 
have strangled her! 

That night I found myself with a stone 
about my neck, sinking slowly in the treach- 
erous waters of the river that ran past my 
master’s garden. That same master’s hand 
had fastened the cruel weight to my inno- 
cent throat—that same thankless master’s 
arm hurled me, struggling and panting, into 
the hungry waves. Oh, the black ingrati- 
tude, the murderous baseness, the cowardly 
blood-thirstiness of that deed! But I was 
not to die thus ignobly. Just as I had bid- 
den a last, despairing farewell tu the beauti- 


ful earth; while I was yet waving with my 
tail a frantic adieu to the green hills, the 
stately trees, and the star-sown sky, I felt 
the cord loosen about my throat. The stone 
fell with a bubbling sound through the 
translucent waves, and I—oh, joy, hope, 
esctasy—rose to the surface, and with a few 
struggling strokes of my light paws, gained 
the shore. 

What did Ido then? Did I kneel down 
under the listening heavens, and take an 
oath of vengeance? No, no, no! At first, 
there were dark thoughts in my mind. I 
swore revenge. I vowed to run mad and 
slay my enemies with hydrophobia. I barked 
my rage in the white face of the moon, and 
whined my pitiful story to the stars. But at 
last the feverish tumult in my breast sub- 
sided. The quieting influence stole over 
me and moved my soul to magnanimity. I 
forgave those who had wronged me, and 
before the morning broke redly from the 
gray arms of the east, I was at peace with 
my own heart and all the world. 

My heart fails me when I attempt to de- 
scribe the events of the next few months. 
Homeless, friendless, masterless, not daring 
to return to my old shelter—a wandercr in 
the great, wide world, I was driven from 
this door and from that, kicked, cuffed and 
beaten, until at last, in my wretchedness, I 
wished that fate had been less cruelly kind— 
that the cold waters had closed over my 
defenceless head and weary heart. 

One morning, faint and dizzy with hunger 
and pain, I lay down in the tall grass that 
skirted the edge of a farmer’s dooryard, re- 
solving to perish there, without another 
effort for my own benefit or the world’s ad- 
vancement. My breath came in labored 
gasps, and a strange numbness crept through 
all my limbs, and 1 hailed with a sort of de- 
spairing rapture the thought that death was 
near. 

But again I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. A sharp cry of pain and terror by 
my side startled me to my feet. I turned to 
see a huge, speckled cat darting away witha 
timid, trembling, little chicken struggling 
between her teeth. Indignation gave me 
new life and strength. It was the work of 
an instant to bound forward and grapple 
with the invader. There was a few mo- 
ments’ desperate contention—howling, spit- 
ting, growling, scratching, barking and bit- 
ing, and then, with a yell of rage and pain, 
my vanquished enemy fled across the field. 
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I was victorious, but my victory was dearly 
bought. With a bloody nose, a swollen eye 
and a bitten leg, I staggered backward and 
fell half senseless to the ground. The 
chicken I had rescued stole timidly to my 
side, and with a face pale from recent fright, 
begged for the privilege of fanning me with 
her brown wings. She seemed an angel to 
me at that moment, and looking into her 
lustrous hazel eyes, lifted shyly to mine with 
a glance of unutterable gratitude; watching 
the graceful curve of her slender neck, and 
listening to the tripping music of her light 
feet, as she glided about me softly and ten- 
derly as a mother could have done, I felt a 
new emotion creeping into my world-wearied 
heart—an emotion sweet and : lissful, as it 
was new and strange. 

Ah, reader, you will anticipate me, I am 
sure. It will not need what I am about to 
add, to convince you that this was a case of 
love at first sight. Yet hear my confession. 
Before an hour had passed in her gentle 
presence, I knew I loved that beautiful 
chicken better than I loved my life. That 
knowledge brought with it a new fear, an 
agonizing doubt. Was it possible that she 
could reciprocate that affection? I was a 
poor, plain, unhappy little cur, without for- 
tune, friends or social position. She was 
young, beautiful, the brightest ornament of 
her family, the pride and hope of a fond 
mother. And yet I loved her—I told her 
80, with the desperation of one who cannot 
bear doubt or suspense—who would rather 
face a terrible certainty than indulge a vain 
hope. Imagine my rapture when she drooped 
her bashful head, and told me that from the 
first moment of our meeting she had been 
favorably impressed with my appearance, 
and that admiration, coupled with gratitude, 
had deepened into love. 

Our plans were soon made. All my old 
ambition came back to me. My beautiful 
Biddy should never blush in acknowledging 
the one of her choice. She should not only 
love me, she should be proud of me. And 
so I tore myself away from her sweet pres- 
ence, and went out into the great world 
inspired with hope and courage. She should 
never know the degradation of poverty, I 
said. Not till I had won myself a home, a 
name, an honorable position among dogs, 
would I return to claim her. 

Oh, the weary, weary struggle of the next 
twelve months! Many times was I tempted 
to give up all hope. But fortune smiled on 
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my importunities at last. I found a master 
in the streets of a great city, where I had 
been wandering for months. He took me 
home; I was faithful to him and his inter- 
ests, and he kept me. For more than a year 
I served him zealously. At the end of that 
time [ was in possession of a nice kennel, a 
soft blanket and a brass collar. There was 
nothing to hinder me from going for my 
Biddy. I had a home, friends, fame and a 
true heart. What more could she expect? 

Well, went. I found the very coop from 
which she had ventured, when the hungry 
cat pounced upon her. A wee chicken, that 
was the miniature of her as I first saw her, 
peeped and ran from meas I approached. I 
went up softly to the coop and peered 
through the bars. Oh, sight for a fond, 
trusting heart! There she sat—my Biddy, a 
matron—with thirteen children around her! 
My brain reeled. My heart seemed bursting 
from my bosom. I called her name in ac- 
cents of reproach. She flew towards me, 
her face distorted with rage. She picked me 
in my eyes, on my nose—the eyes and nose 
that had once bled for her! Oh, woe! Oh, 
anguish! Oh, treachery unparalleled! 

I went away a sadder and a wiser dog. 
Life had no more charms for me. I loathed 
the whole female sex. I railed against them 
for perfidy and falsehood. But I went not 
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again to my home. I had no heart to cross 
its desolate threshold, when the hope that 
glorified it had burned to ashes. 

I have little more to add. Life since then 
has been a continuation of disappointments 
and disasters. I have a mistress now—a 
plain, poor old maid, who treats me kindly 
enough, and whose hospitable roof I should 
delight to call my shelter, but for a rival I 
have in her affections—a hu re, speckled cat, 
who purrs in her lap, and lies unreproved 
among her papers—the very cat, in fact, 
from whose claws I rescued Biddy years ago. 
I wish I had let him eat her. I think that 
he remembers me, for his eyes glitter and he 
humps his back savagely every time I ven- 
ture near him. 

Last night I told my mistress my story 
through my eyes, and she offered to become 
my amanuensis, and write it out for the 
readers of BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. And she 
said, taking my head between her hands, 
that in her life-time she had seen men like 
me; little men, who barked at great reforms, - 
as I barked at the cow; men who were al- 
ways taking themselves for bull-dogs, when 
in reality they were very little curs—men 
who, if one woman refused them, would 
snarl at the whole sex forever after. I don’t 
know what she meant, do you ? 
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VERY energetic and intrepid explorer 
who penetrates Africa and does good 
work in the vast and little-known Continent 
is certain to see his name heralded through 
the civilized world when he comes home. 
Unfortunately, there are few other parts of 
the world where equal merit, enterprise, and 
self-sacrifice receive at the hands of the 
public an equal measure of appreciation, 
says a writer in the Truth, Toronto, Canada. 
This is particularly true of our own con- 
tinent, where much exploratory work still 
‘remains to be done. How many readers 
have ever heard of Mr. William Ogilvie of 
the Canadian Land Survey ? Verv likely not 
one in a hundred and yet over a year and a 
half have elapsed siuce his return to Ottawa 
from the most noteworthy travels that have 
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been made in a long time in North America. 
This modest traveler, who describes his ad- 
ventures in the most unpretentious language, 
is really entitled to rank among the best 
explorers of the century. He was absent 
from civilization nearly two years, during 
which he made instrumental and track sur- 
veys, covering a distance of 2,700 miles in a 
wild and almost unexplored country, some 
portions of which it is certain were never 
visited by a white man before. 

Landing from the Pacific steamer at Chil- 
koot, on the coast of Alaska, in May, 1887, 
his exploratory surveys were pushed for 
hundreds of miles down the Lewes-Yukon 
River, then up the Tat-on-jue, Porcupine, 
Bell, Trout and Peel rivers to the Mackenzie 
Basin, along the great system of lakes and 
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tributaries, until he reached Ottawa again 
in January last year. The report of his long 
wanderings has recently been published by 
the Canadian Department of the interior, 
and from that report this brief account of 
them is taken. 

Most of our information, with regard to 
the great regions through which Ogilvie 
wandered, was derived from the agents of 
the Hudson Bay Company, who explored 
the rivers and crossed mountain regions, es- 
tablishing here and there trading posts, 
where they might buy the furs collected by 
Indians. Some very interesting facts are 
connected with the names we see upon the 
maps. In the Lewes River, for instance, 
which with the Peily forms the head streams 
of the Yukon, we see an expansion of the 
stream whick is called Lake Labarge. It 
was named for Mike Labarge, who, in 1867, 
was sent by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company to explore a route through British 
Columbia and Alaska for the purpose of 

’ stringing a telegraph line over the continent 
and across Behring Strait to Asia, and 
thence to Europe. He had nearly reached 
this lake when word that had been sent 
hundreds of miles came to him that the 
Atlantic Cable had been successfully laid 
and the company had therefore abandoned 
its scheme. The company thereupon in 
great haste sent for Labarge and its other 
agents to recall them from there explora- 
tions. 

On the Pelly River Mr. Ogilvie found the 
chimneys, still standing of the station built 
by Campbell over forty years ago, when 
he discovered that the Pelly River was iden- 
tical with the Yukon, and built the post from 
which he was finally driven by hostile In- 
dians. The Porcupine, Bell, and several 
others near or north of the Arctic circle and 
explored by Ogilvie were named by Mr. 
Bell, another famous agent of the Hudson 
Bay Company; but these discoveries made 
so long ago were not scientific explorations, 
and it was the task of Ogilvie to make the 
maps as accurate as possible of all the re- 
gions between which he traveled. He ascer- 
tained the altitudes of rivers and mountains, 
ranges, offshoots of the Rockies, and made 
some discoveries that have never appeared 
on any map. He found, for instance, a pass 
leading from tidewater in Chilkoot Inlet to 
the navigable portion of the Lewes-Yukon 
River, along which it will be comparatively 
easy to build a wagon road or a railway, thus 
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connecting the upper waters of the great 
Yukon directly with the sea. On his jour- 
ney to the McKenize River he discovered & 
great stream, not marked on any map, over 
300 miles long, which had been named the 
Ogilvie River. This stream falls over 3,000 
feet in a distance of 180 miles, and the result 
is that the river is full of canyons, falls, and 
rapids, and cannot be used for navigation. 
It is said that logs entering parts of the 
channel emerge below almost shivered into 
splinters by their conflict with the rocks and 
raging torrents. 

One of the most interesting features of 
Ogilvie’s work is his determination of the 
place where the Yukon River crosses the 
international boundary. On one side of the 
river he blazed the letter ‘* A ”’ on trees, and 
ou the trees of the other sider the letter 
“*C,” to denote that they were respectively 
in the territories of Alaska and Canada. 
There is reason to believe that this boundary 
line is practically accurate, but it will be in- 
teresting to learn if our own expedition, 
which is now surveying the boundary, will 
find that it crosses the river at the place 
where Ogilvie blazed the trees. This dis- 


covery of Ogilvie places the boundary some 
distance further west than it appears on any 
map. The result is that he declares the 
gold-mining territory along the Yukon to be 
on British soil, which was a great surprise to 
the miners, as they supposed they were in 


American territory. They knew all about 
the mining laws of the United States, but 
nothing of the regulations controling min- 
ing in the Dominion, and they were there- 
fore very anxious to learn from the explorer 
something about the Canadian mining laws. 

The fact that this boundary has never be- 
fore been determined has led to a number of 
interesting blunders, among which may be 
mentioned Fort Yukon, the post which the 
Hudson Bay Company established on what 
they supposed to be Canadian soil. But 
when the United States Governent discov- 
ered in 1869 that the company was occupy- 
ing our own territory, the British trading 
enterprise was promptly invited to evacuate 
the post. 

The most of Ogilvie’s explorations were 
carried out in two basswood canoes, built 
extra strong, and weighing about 140 pounds 
each, so that two men could carry them 
without much difficulty. They carried Ogil- 
vie and his heavy outfit over 2,500 miles, go- 
ing through some terrible rapids, which more 


than once threatened their destruction. 
Each canoe could hold two men and 1,400 
pounds of goods. When the explorer left 
them at Fort Chipeway they were still in 
very good condition, and, with a little paint- 
ing, he says, they could have made the same 
journey over again. 

This speaks well for the value of basswood 
in canoe building, for among the dangers 
the party encountered were ice jams during 
the journeys of early spring, which several 
times nearly crushed the boats. 

Some of the whites and Indians whom the 
explorer met were not inclined to give him 
a great deal of assistance. It was very diffi- 
cult to get even approximately exact state- 
ments from the miners along the Yukon. 
Many of them Ogilvie found to be inveterate 
jokers, who took great delight in hoaxing 
everybody, and they sometimes spent hours 
in giving him information that was wholly 
contradicted by the next party he met. 
They were disposed to look upon every 
Government agent like Ogilvie as a spy who 
had been sent into the country to see what 
they were doing, and if he found the coun- 
try desirable for mining or other purposes 
they fully expected that he would make a 
report that would cause an undesirable influx 
of adventurers. Many of them were parti- 
eularly averse to telling him anything about 
their mining operations. They thought they 
had a very good thing and they wanted to 
keep it to themselves. So Ogilvie had to 
sift the real facts about mining and other 
matters in that region out of a good many 
contradictory statements if he could not 
learn the truth by personal observation. 

The Indians he met were generally a curi- 
ous lot to deal with. While crossing the 
mountains of the Lewes River he found the 
Tagish tribe, who were in such mortal terror 
of the coast natives that he could hardly in- 
duce them to assist in packing his goods to 
the region in which they might come in con- 
tact with theirenemies. The natives a little 
inland would do nothing for white men un- 
less they were sure of a large reward. They 
generally refused to answer questions about 
the country, and he could get little infurma- 
tion from them. 

Far in the interior Ogilvie was constantly 
doing something that excited the suspicions 
of the natives, and he sometimes had trouble 
in establishing friendly relations. On the 
Mackenzie River, when he picked up a tele- 
scope to look for a signal across the river, 
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the Indians immediately turned and fled. 
Once, when they noticed a shotgun lying at 
his feet, they retreated to a distance, and it 
was some time before they consented to be 
friendly. When he was getting an observa- 
tion once for azimuth, and was looking for a 
star in the early evening, the Indians were 
very much awed as he pointed out the star. 
The sun bad not yet set, and going away the 
Indians said they did not care to have any- 
thing to do with so mysterious a man. The 
most unintelligent natives he met were on 
the Lewes-Yukon, between the Tes-lin-too 
and Stewart rivers. None of the Indians in 
his party could understand anything his 
people said. They could not speak any lan- 
guage but theirown. He tried by signs to 
get information about the river they were 
fishing on, but failed. He also tried to learn 
if there were other Indians in the neighbor- 
hood, but they did not understand him. 
Their only anxiety was to have the strangers 
depart as soon as possible, and as nothing 
was to be made out of them, their wish was 
soon gratified. 

Near the Porcupine River Ogilvie met a 
tribe who were in such fear of a people who 
are very likely mythical that they could not 
be induced to accompany the explorer. 
They had never seen anything to justify 
their fears, and knew nothing about their 
alleged enemies except the terrible things 
that some old men among them had heard 
when they were boys. They said their ene- 
mies were cannibals, who slept on the snow 
during the Arctic winter and ate their food 
raw. Not the slightest knowledge has been 
gained of any people, even remotely, an- 
swering the description given by these timid 
Indians, and the probability is that they are 
simply the victims of false rumors originat- 
ing many years ago. 

For a generation or two they have been 
scaring themselves with a bugaboo story. 
Of course, Ogilvie did not find any consider- 
able population anywhere, though small 
tribes or families were scattered here aud 
there throughout the entire scene of his 
wanderings. 

In the mining region on the Yukon River 
Ogilvie found only one firm doing business 
outside of gold mining. They are the 
Messrs. Harper & McQuestion, and it is evi- 
dent that there is some opportunity for pro- 
fitable commerce in that bleak and almost 
uninhabited region, from the fact that their 
business is said to amount in sales alone to 
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$60,000 a year. They buy all sorts of furs 
from the Indians, who come long distances 
to their store. They supply the natives with 
many barter goods, and import the large 
variety of articles used by the miners on the 
Yukon. Very valuable furs are found all 
through this region, and north of the Arctic 
circle Ogilvie found beaver, fox, lynx, ptar- 
migan, and other beasts of prey, and birds. 


Numberless caribou wander over the mossy 
slopes, living on a moss which they find 
under the snow. Indians do not appear to 
have hunted in the region northeast of the 
Yukon for many years, and the country is. 
therefore comparatively rich in game. Ogil- 
vie’s work was only a little more than half 
done when he reached the Mackenzie river.. 
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E did not wish to know where we were 
going, but merely to go roving 
strange places and people for to see. And 
it is easy in New Denham to make an ex- 
cursion in such wise, as every road, every 
hill, every marsh, every creek, every meadow 
is supplied with no end of names, and ideas 
of distance with New Denhamites are 
stragely at variance. 

The proprietor of the hotel will recom- 
mend a drive to Green Lake, which he in- 
forms us is about three miles from the house. 
The clerk will suggest Great Pond, which is 
only four miles and a half way. The driver 
will propose Atwood’s Pond, which he 
reckons about six miles from the meeting- 
house, which edifice is situated a full half- 
mile from the hotel. And you will be as- 
tunished to learn after a time that each one 
has the same place in his mind. 

Marianne and I drove ourselves, and were 
happy. We met pink-bonneted strawberry- 
pickers on their way to the marshes where 
the smallest but also the sweetest berries 
were ripening in the sunshine. A delicious 
stream of bird-melody trickled though the 
woods which fringed the road on one side. 
Sails puffed out and sailed merrily away. 
Jolly yachtsmen were singing on the water. 

‘* Which road shall we take, Marianne ?” 
I asked, as we came to a fork where one 
road wound around the shore, and the other 
ran into the woods. 

‘‘It seems a pity to leave the sea,’’ she 
said, “*but we have never explored the 
wood’s road. Let us see where it leads to.” 

The trees brushed our carriage on either 
side. It was dark as the forests in the fairy 
tale. Soon, however, we emerged into the 


sunshine, and were within sight of the sew 
again. 

** Who knows but that we find Mrs. Petti- 
grew’s white orchis in these woods,’’ said 
Marianne. ‘* You know she is very anxious. 
to find some of these blooms to take place 
beside the plate of her expected guest, the 
youthful rector of St. Paul’s, because his. 
tastes are so delicate that he is unable to 
eat bread-and-butter pudding. Let us get out 
of the carriage, and go on a little exploring 
expedition.” 

We found the airiest and most delicate of 
ferns, the pinkest and dewiest of bindweed 
bells, and a few late anemones, but nothing 
that resembled orchis. So the spiritual 
young rector could be afforded no consola- 
tion for the homely Cape Cod diet, unless a 
few wild-rose buds peeping through the 
green midst of the ferns might serve him in- 
stead of desert. 

We must have driven five miles at least, 
when, about two o’clock, we entered a little 
village not unlike that of New Denham. 
There was the inevitable white school-house 
with afunny littlecupolaonthe top. The one 
or two ancient farmhouses, which look older 
than the hills themselves; the gray cottages, 
behind tangles of woodbine, with sea-shells. 
around the flower-beds in the front yards, 
and green cages, with parrots in them, 
hanging in the front doors; the sprinkling of 


‘smart, new houses looking discontented and 


unhappy and out of place where everything 
else was so venerable, so softened by the 
time and weather. 


‘* But where is the hotel ? ”’ said Marianne, 
looking anxiously about her. ‘* Visions of 
the dinner table blind my eyes to every other 
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sight, however charming, and oh, that I 
could hear the musical noise of a Cape Cod 
waitress announcing, in plaintive tones, the 
bill of fare, boiled fish, baked fish, roast 
lamb.”’ 

‘*Here it is,” I proclaimed joyfully, as, 
turning a little bend in the road, we came 
tuddenly upon a real village scene. 

There was the hotel, the usual square, 
white building with green blinds, the sign 
hanging from a tree, as well as being placed 
over the front door. It was called the Ocean 
House, though it stood in the one point 
where the ocean was not in sight, and as far 
away from the blue waves as one could pos- 
sibly get in the village. The stage, a genu- 
ine old-fashioned affair, painted yellow, and 
very lofty in structure, was standing at the 
door, and quite an assemblage of persons, 
with the unmoved countenances peculiar to 
the region, were gathered on the piazza as 
well as on the steps of the village grocery, 
which contained the postoffice also. 

The driver complimented the ladies, to 
whom he delivered sundry parcels of evi- 
dent importance, cracked jokes with the 
men, and seemed to be regarded as a person 
of consequence. The postmaster stood hold- 
ing his brown leather mail-bag in his hand, 
while he indulged in a little gossip with a 
new-comer. 

‘“*T knowed Cap’n Staples ’d git along 
soon, for I heerd from my son Rufus ’tother 
day, that the two brothers was pooty nigh 
into Rockville,”’ said an old man in a sailor’s 
jacket to an old woman, whose face was the 
very picture of curiosity. 

** Well, he didn’t come none too soon, she 
can’t lastlong,”’ repliedthe woman. ‘There 
she sits day after day, a countin’ them idol- 
atrous beads o’ hern, and won’t give the 
minister as much as a look when he comes 
over to talk with her ’bout her soul, as his 
dooty. Sister Staples needs a good share of 
grace to sustain her a harborin’ a heathen 
idolater under her roof. It’s wus, too, see- 
in’ as she’s her own son’s wife.”’ 

‘* Sartain she does,’ said the old man, 
casting an uneasy glance toward the piazza. 

‘* They say Aunt Lizzy upholds her in all 
her heathen nonsense, too, and fights the 
minister off when he’s talkin’ jest as beauti- 
ful as a tract, coz she says he troubles the 
child. That makes it hard for Sister Staples. 
Strange what the cap’n ever saw in her ’t 
was so bewitchin’.” 

I followed the direction of the old man’s 


glances, and discovered a decidedly strange 
looking couple sitting side by side at the far- 
ther end of the piazza. She was unn istakably 
an Italian girl, with large, velvety eyes, and 
hair blacker than black, falling earelessly 
about a beautiful but pitifully emaciated 
little olive-tinted face. Over a pale blue 
dress she wore a sort of mantle, of vivid 
scarlet, and in the lap, under the languid 
fingers, was a coil of beads and a crucifix. 

He was a huge, hearty-looking young man, 
with bronzed face and brown whiskers, the 
very picture of a Yankee sailor, and gazed 
fondly and wistfully into her eyes, which 
seemed to see nothing, but were fixed on 
some far-away object. 

‘‘Here’s your romance, Marianne,” said 
I. ‘Do you still long for your dinner, or 
have you forgotten all about such a trifling 
thing in the delight of this rich moment?” 

‘* Her face is too sad; but I must know all 
about the mystery,’’ said Marianne slowly, 
as we lingered a moment in the doorway, 
having given our horse in charge of the 
youthful hostler, who, having been in the 
act of standing on his head on our arrival, 
reluctantly resumed an upright position for 
the purpose of serving us. 

‘* If you’d like some dinner, ladies, it’s all 


-ready, but is gitten’ cold fast as ken be,” 


said a tall, angular maiden, in very short 
skirts, in a voice appropriately like a dinner- 
bell. 

** Driver, what’s the use of my wastin’ my 
time gittin’ up a good meal for you, when 
you allers let it spile a gossiping ?”’ turning 
to the gallant stage-driver. 

‘“*1’m coming right off, Viry,” said he, 
throwing her a comical glance. ‘ ’Ta’n’t 
likely I’d lose my chance o’ settin’ down 
with the ladies, if I be a little dusty. They 
will excuse that, I know, seein’ I’ve been on 
the road since five this mornin’. Viry, how 
is that young man ’t comes over from the 
Corner? Ain’t it about time he spoke? 
Don’t see what he’s a thinkin’ of, an’ you're 
growin’ harndsomer and harndsomer every 
day. I’d pick out some other feller ef I was 
you, now.” 

‘Quit your nonsense, driver, Miss Staples 
is in the dinin’-room, and she’ll see to you,” 
said this energetic damsel, brindling; and 
conducting us to the table, she made haste 
to introduce us to Miss Staples and two 
strange girls wanting dinner. 

Miss Staples was evidently the landlady. 

‘*‘ Where’s the capting? He’s lettin’ his 
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dinner spile, too,” replied the stage-driver, 
who applied himself assiduously to fried 
ork. 

‘*Oh, he’s makin’ his dinner on kissin’. 
He won’t want no dinner beside that; that’s 
the way with those folks in love,” replied 
Miss Viry, with a convulsive giggle. 

‘*Shol And he’s been married nigh a 
year, hain’t he? Well, he’s been off on a 
long voyage, and ’ta’n’t to be wondered at 
that he thinks more of his wife than his din- 
ner, just now.” 

** Every one to his taste, but I’d rather 
be eatin’ good vittles than to be kissin’ some 
folks. I like white folks better’n I do black 
ones, now!” 

‘** Don’t be spiteful just because John did 
not wa*t to marry you, and fell in love with 
her, Viry. John’s a good feller, a smart 
one, too, but there’s others left for a pooty 
girl to catch. Poor little soul! she can’t live 
to trouble anybody long,’ said the driver, 
going off into a fit of meditation. 

Miss Viry attended to an order for boiled 
fish, with snapping eyes and a very red face. 

‘* Anybody that is fond o’ heathen idola- 
ters is welcome to marry ’em for all o’ me,” 
she muttered scornfully as she whisked out 
of the room. 

Don’t, Viry; what will the strangers 
think?’ said a pleasant-faced, motherly 
looking old woman, who I decided at once 
must*be the Aunt Lizzy who “fought off the 
minister.” 

I whispered my suspicions to Marianne 
who, I found, was just about to confide the 
same to me. 

‘* Lou,”’ said she calmly, ‘ let us send our 
yellow chariot and our spirited steed back 
to the Atlantic House, and stay here all 
night ?”” 

I was about to assent with the greatest 
satisfaction, when visions of Aunt Belle with 
‘* large Hesper glittering on her tears,’ came 
over me with a sudden shock. 

Aunt Belle,’ I murmured, gazing plain- 
tively at my bread-and-butter pudding. 

“Oh, never mind Aunt Belle. She will 
weep a little, she will communicate a thou- 
sand fears and anxieties to Mrs. Pettigrew 
over the note which I shall send her, ex- 
plaining our intentions, and then the two 
will go off into a lively discussion concern- 
ing dress, servants, or French cookery, and 
all will be over.” 

‘* Very well, then,”’ said I. 


‘* Let us stay, 
by all means.” 
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The captain presently appeared without 
his frail little wife, and commenced to eat 
his dinner in silence, notwithstanding the 
lively efforts of the stage-driver in the way 
of conversation. 

Marianne and I stole back to the piazza, 
but the picturesque, pathetic little figure had 
vanished. 

‘* If we could only inveigle ourselves into 
the good graces of Aunt Lizzy, we might 
hear the whole story. I am sure that she is 
communicative by the looks of her face,”’ 
said Marianne eagerly. 

The stage-driver collected his stray ‘* pas- 
sengers,’”’ and drove away with a great clat- 
ter. The steps of the grocery and windows 
round about became deserted, and the little 
village went to sleep again. There was only 
the noise of the distant sea, the breeze rust- 
ling in the opposite corufield, and the plain- 
tive gobble of some young turkeys, which 
seemed to proceed from the back of the 
house. 

The greenery looked most inviting in this 
direction, and we strolled around there to 
investigate. It was a real old-fashioned 
country back-yard, a green plot surrounded 
by currant-bushes and cherry-trees, and 
dotted with yellow mustard blossoms, which 
lent their own peculiar odor to the breezes; 
and under the kitchen windows were flower- 


_ beds in which flourished white clover, its. 


perfumed tassels drooping and heavy with 
bees, poppies, marigolds and various kinds 
of mint. 

A flock of young turkeys under the anx- 
ious guidance of a motherly old hen, who 
seemed to be afflicted with a melancholy too 
deep to be understood, was moving pensively 
homeward from the field just beyond, and 
on the doorsteps, to our great delight, sat 
Aunt Lizzy, busily engaged in picking over 
green currants. 

They is dretful sour,’? she said, but. 
folks always want sarce, and everything to 
make sarce of is skurce this time of year. 
Strawberries ain’t very plenty yet. Do you 
like currant sarce? I hope so, for Marthy 
she’s pestered about supper. Summer peo- 
ple is often so pertickler.” 

We assured her that we were by no means. 
particular, and a pastoral diet of bread and 
milk was all we should ever desire. 

** You ain’t much like the folks that board- 
ed here last summer, then,” said she, bright- 
ening. ‘* There wa’n’t nothin’ in the world 
that they didn’t call for, and when they got 
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what they called for then they warn’t satis- 
fied. Some couldn’t live unless they had 
cheese on the table every meal, and others 
was sick to their stomachs if there was 
cheese in the room. Some was a pinin’ 
away coz they couldn’t git enough lobster, 
and others had their appetites took away coz 
there was too much lobster. But then, I 
don’t s’pose they were healthy, and ailin’ 
folks a’n‘t to blame for their bein’ dainty. 
‘Now there’s poor little Tessa, my nephew’s 
wife, she can’t swallow what we rugged 
folks do, and try my best, I can’t very often 
hit her appetite; when I do, she don’t eat 
mo more than you could carry to her on a 
rose-leaf; and it’s dretful tryin’.”’ 

**Oh, I think I saw her sitting on the 
piazza when we came in this noon; what a 
lovely little thing she is with her great, dark 
eyes and pure olive skin. She looks like an 
Italian girl,” said Marianne. ‘I saw her 


sisters sitting under the chestnut-trees 
among the Appenines.”’ 

** Don’ tell! ** exclaimed Aunt Lizzy, ‘* she 
has got three or four sisters to home, and 
would jump out of her skin to hear from 
%em! ” 

Marianne was obliged to explain, looking 


rather foolish. 

‘* Marthy, she’s dretful ashamed on her 
bein’ she’s a furriner, and so black-com- 
plected. And she’s got it into her head that 
her bein’ a Roman Catholic is bringin’ a 
curse to the house, and wants the poor child’s 
beads and little image of the Virgin took 
away from her, an’ that would kill her, I 
know it would. They’re all the comfort she 
has now. But then, Marthy’s set on by all 
the silly women in this village, and the min- 
ister into the bargain; an’ between ’em all, 
an’ pity for the innocent child, I’m a’most 
crazy myself. Now John has come home, 
there ’ll be different doin’s, though. They 
won’t one of ’em dare to open their mouths 
when he’s round. He’s so fond of Tessa, 
poor fellow, he won’t let her be crossed in 
anything, even if she should want to swallow 
Blessed Virgins.”’ 

‘*T cannot wonder that he is fond of her; 
she is very lovely. I fell in love with her 
the moment I saw her,” said I enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Aunt Lizzy seemed much gratified at this, 
and, after a little time, became moved to tell 
us her story, which, as yet, she declared she 
‘‘ had never told a livin’ soul,”’ and not even 
John himself knew the whole. 
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** You see John, he’s cap’n of the Three 
Brothers,’’ she began, ‘‘ the best brig that 
ever sailed from the Cape. He’s the smart- 
est one in the family, John is, and a good, 
honest, generous soul, as ever breathed. All 
the girls around here has bin a settin’ their 
caps for him, and Marthy, that’s his mother, 
was jest determined he should marry Jane 
Woods. Deacon Woods, her father, has got 
more property than any man round here for 
miles and miles, and then Jane’s aunt left 
her a good stock of bed-blankets and other 
housekeepin’ things, an’ she’s master indus- 
trious, too, ’n’ a good manager. Besides 
this she’s what most folks call a beauty, 
with cheeks as red as roses, ’n’ snappin’ 
black eyes. But lor’! John didn’t take to 
her at all, nor to any of the other girls, any 
more ’n’ to wish ’em all well, ’n’ joke with 
em a little now ’n’ then. 

‘But Marthy, she hadn’t given up all 
hopes, an’ was forever plannin’ to bring ’em 
together, till all of a sudden he comes home 
last fall and introduced this little brown 
Tessa as his wife. Marthy, she came near 
faintin’ at the fust glance, and I must say I 
was considerable took aback when I found 
she couldn’t speak hardly anything but her 
heathen Italian, and was a Roman Catholic, 
too, a countin’ her beads and a kissin’ her 
pewter Virgins. But I set great store by 
her now, she’s such a patient, lovin’ little 
soul, ’n’ as for her religion, it’s what she 
was brought up to, and the Lord he looks at 
the heart, not on outward symbols. I can’t 
blame her so much for not carin’ about 
John, neither, seein’ as she liked somebody 
else "fore she ever set eyes on him, ’n’ if 
that somebody else can’t hold a candle to 
John, no how, she’s a dyin’ for him, ’n’ love 
will go where it’s sent. 

‘¢ You see he was sick in Florence a year 
ago last spring, and took lodgin’s of Tessa’s 
mother just outside the city. And Tessa, 
with long gold ear-rings in her ears, red 
posies in her hair, and that sort o’ wishful 
look in them great eyes o’ hern, waited on 
him; and for all he was so sorter offish to 
wimmin natural, he fell in love with her 
right straight off, and, as soon as he got 
well, up’n asked her to merry him. At fust 
she said no, ’n’ for a long time she said no. 
But John, when he sets his heart on any- 
thing, is as persistent as rain when there’s a 
County Conference; and finally she give in, 
and John, poor feller, thought ’twas because 
she had grown to think more on him, ’n’ 
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congratulated hisself on bein’ a master one 
for coaxin’. But the facts in the case was 
this:— 

seems that an American sketchman”’ 
(we wondered what a sketchman was, but 
soon found out that she meant an artist) 
‘‘ lodged there the year before, ’n’ made her 
think the moon was made o’ green cheese, 
with his pooty love-makin’ ’n’ yaller whis- 
kers. He boarded ove summer in this very 
house; strange a’n’t it? ’n’ that poor little 
soul, though she knows jest as well as I do 
that he is a scamp ’n’ a fool, takes comfort 
in bavin’ the same room as he had, ’n’ asks 
me which window he used to sit at most ’n’ 
if I’m sure that she has the very chair he 
used to set in. 

** He told her he loved her more’n any girl 
he ever see, ’n’ made a picter on her, ’n’ told 
her what pooty eyes she had, ’n’ wrote bil- 
lets to her that was enough to make a dog 
sick with their soft nonsense. The poor 


girl, she really liked him with all her heart, 
bleeved every word he said, and was up in 
the seventh heaven over it, and was beginnin’ 
to think about her weddin’ cloes; when he 
up ’n’ left her, ’n’ she never heard nothin’ 
more from him till she heard through an- 


other sketchman, a friend of his, that he was 
married to a rich Amerikin lady ’t he’d 
been engaged to for years. 

‘* Sence then she’s bin ailin’ all the time, 
growing gradually wus, ’n’ the doctor says 
she’s got consumption; but, lor’! ’t a’n’t 
nothin’ but a broken heart tails her. They 
don’t have that sort of disease round here, 
much. Ifa girl gits the mitten, she’s up ’n’ 
away for another beau ’t ’s got more property 
or is better lookin’ than the fust, so’s t’ 
plague him ’n’ make folks hold their tongues. 
But I have known such cases long ago, ’n’ if 
I could stop I’d tell you about Phebe Ann 
Miller, a great chum o’ mine, when I was 
young, ’t was foolish enough to die jest as 
little Tessa is a dyin’. 

‘** But goin’ on with my story ’bout Tessa. 
She’d jest heard ’bout his gittin’ married 
when John appeared, ’n’ nothin’ ’d ever in- 
dooced her to marry him if he hadn’t hap- 
pened to say somethin’ or nuther ’bout New 
Denham one day. Then Tessa’s eyes be- 
gan to sparkle, ’n’ her breath come real 
quick, ’n’ she asked jest as eager as could 
be:— 

it in Ameriky ? Is New Denham in 
Ameriky ? ’n’ do you live there? Is it your 
home?’ 
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*¢ And John, kinder surprised, says:— 

‘6 * Why, yes, little girl, I live there when 
I’m at home, but there’s a good many New 
Denhams in Ameriky, I guess. What do 
you know ’bout the place, any ways ?’ 

‘* Her countenance kinder fell for a minit, 
then she run ’n’ fetched a picter that this 
raskil of a sketchman ’d given her ’coz’t was 
a scene in the place where he spent his 
summers (he used to spend ’em here a spell 
ago), ’n’ though ’tis a miserable daub, John 
knew it right off as the bridge here b’low 
the school-house, ’n’ the field ’n’ the willow- 
trees ’n’ the sea to the distance. 

‘* ve seen it, ’n’ I should ’a’ knowed it 
myself, though the blessed fields warn’t never 
that color, nor never sot under such streaked 
clouds. He told me once that he painted in 
the crow [Corot] style, ’n’ I should think it 
was crows’ work or somethin’ of the kind. 
Then Tessa she began to cry, ’n’ the next 
day she told him she was ready to merry 
him ’n’ go to Ameriky with him in his ship, 
if he was still a mind to take her. 

‘“©°Twa’n’t hardly fair on John, seein’ ’s 
*twas all through likin’ another feller ’t she 
consented, but if she’d told him all about 
it, I’ve no doubt he’d bin glad to ’a’ got her 
at that rate,even. Not but what he’s got 
sperit enough, generally, but he was so deep 
in love with her ’t he’d ’a’ taken her all the 
same if he’d ’a’ know’d her object was to 
murder him. 

‘‘He don’t know nothin’ ’bout the other 
feller to this day, nor nobody else but me. 
The poor little soul she just opened her 
whole heart to me one day, ’n’ not for all the 
gold in Californy would I have the folks 
round here git hold of it. Marthy she’d be 
harder on her than ever. 

‘* You see all Tessa wanted was to see this 
scoundrel of a sketchman once more. She 
said she thought she could die easy if she 
only jest set her two eyes on him once agin, 
an’ that she has done, poor lamb. He don’t 
come here no mure, ’coz ’t a’n’t fashionable 
ernough for his wife, I s’pose, but Tessa 
found out some way that he was to the Port 
this summer, she has learnt to read English 
amazin’ quick, ’n’ I took her down last week, 
*n’ ever since then she has seemed more quiet 
and resigned like; dretful res’less ’n’ oneasy 
afore.” 

‘* Did he recognize her when they met?” 
asked Marianne, clasping her hands in ner- 
vous sympathy. 

** Not at fust, but when it did come over 
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him who she was, he looked as if he’d been 
shot or struck some awful blow. She, bless 
her little heart, was jest as calm as could be, 
only she looked more pitiful ’n ever out 0’ 
them great eyes o’ hern. 

**T left ’em alone together, ’n’ I ha’n’t 
never asked her what he said, ’coz I know if 
she wanted me to know she’d tell me. I’m 
glad John come jest as he did, for she can’t 
last long, ’n’ ’twould ’a’ killed him to come 
home and find her gone. 

‘*She’s been a longin’ to see him once 
more, too. She’s a grateful, conscientious 
little soul as ever lived, ’n’ jest as much of a 
Christian, I verily believe, as if she was a 
real strict Baptist. She’ll tell ’?>—— 

* Lizzy, Lizzy! Ain’t you never a goin’ 
to git through with them currants? You 
was a goin’ to toss up feather cakes for sup- 
per, you know,”’ called a shrill voice from 
the window. 
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‘Bless me! I forgot,’’ said Aunt Lizzy, 
hurriedly picking up her dishes. ‘‘ You 
must excuse me, young ladies; I must go in 
now, but I hope to see you agin some day or 
other.”’ 

We did not catch another glimpse of poor 
little Tessa. She was very weak, they said, 
with the excitement of her husband’s ar- 
rival. But we grew to be warm friends with 
Aunt Lizzy, and promised to visit her again 
in the future. The next morning the boy 
drove us home to Aunt Belle, who was 
scandalized over our escapade, and welcomed 
us with tearful reproaches. 

‘¢ Is nature so beautiful at New Denham 
Corner, or did you find your rom ince?” 
questioned Mrs. Pettigrew, who was adorned 
with white lilies and rejoicing in the society 
of the dainty young rector. 

But we were not disposed to be communi- 
cative then. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was all very still out-of-doors. The 

snow had come down in the night and 

covered the broad fields, making a great si- 
lence everywhere. 

It was Sunday,—early morning. The 
bells had not begun to chime from the dark 
church-tower. No one was astir in the little 
red-roofed houses of the village. 

Only one line of footsteps broke the 
smoothness of the snow along the wide turn- 
pike road. Small footprints they were. 
They marked the white surface in a long, 
unbroken line from the door of the great 
gambled house about a mile from the village 
to a grave close by the western door of the 
church. 
had covered the grassland sods. The grave 
was not forgotten yet. A wreath of fresh 
flowers was laid upon it, and a weeping girl 
stood close beside it, thinking all joy and 
brightness had gone out of her life when the 
soul passed from the worn body of her who 
,ay coffined beneath the snow. 

The Vicarage was close to the church- 
yard. It was a low ‘suse, with a veranda 
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BY ELLIS CLARE. 


It was a new grave; but the snow — 


in front, and a beautiful garden, bounded by 
the river. The Vicar’s study was a modern 
addition to the building. It was built on the 
churchyard side of the house, and had a deep 
bay-window that filled one end of the room. 
The Vicar was fond of sitting in that window. 
He always wrote his sermons there. It was 
a fitting spot for such work. Being up-stairs 
—the breakfast-room was below—one could 
look across the churchyard wall, over 
the green graves. And east and west 
there were the gently undulating fields, 
parted from each other by richly wooded 
hedgerows, or by the breadth of the placid 
river; while close at hand was the little vil- 
lage, with its music of human veices or 
human labor. 

The Vicar liked the snow. He rose early, 
to enjoy the white world outside his study 
window. The footsteps caught his eyes, as 
they wandered over the sparkling whiteness, 
and he followed them up till he saw the 
flowers on the grave, and the little black 
figure, half hidden by the arch of the great 
door. His face changed slightly. It was a 
calm face, that showed little of the workings 
of the soul within; but it colored with some 
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deep feeling, and tears were in his eyes, as 
he ran quickly down the shallow stairway 
and opened the breakfast-room door. 

The apartment was a picture of brightness 
and comfort. The table was laid for break- 
fast for two, and the servant was just plac- 
ing the toast and eggs. A young lady, very 
graceful and pretty, and dressed in a dark 
linsey, was standing by the fireplace, with 
her foot on the fender, reading. It was to 
her the Vicar spoke. 

‘* Nannie, just have another cup laid; I 
am going to bring Esther Prideaux in to 
breakfast.” 

Why, Wilfred!” 

But he was gone. A little gate led from 
the Vicarage garden into the churchyard. 
He passed through this, and then it was 
hardly a dozen steps to the western door. 

Esther! ” 

She had not heard his step, and she looked 
up with a start. 

‘** How cold you are!” he said, taking her 
hand. ‘‘ Come; I am going to take you in 
to breakfast. 

Her look touched him to the heart ,—it was 
so hopeless in its sorrow. Her eyes rested 
on his face for a moment, and then were 
directed toward the snowy grave. 

‘*She doesn’t feel the cold?” she said, 
questioningly, with a shudder in her voice. 

*** And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it’—you 
know the rest,’’ returned the Vicar gently. 

She made no answer, not even by a look; 
and he took her hand again. 

** Come, Miss Esther.” 

He had no resistance to deal with. She 
went with him at once. Nannie waited at 
the door, her amazement tempered by sym- 
pathy. 

‘* My poor little darling!’ she exclaimed, 
putting her arms round Esther and drawing 
her to the fire. ‘* You are almost frozen!” 

She seated her in the easy-chair, and with 
quick hands drew off her boots, while the 
Vicar poured out a cup of coffee, and brought 
it to his little guest. 

‘*] shall send William to the Lindens,”’ 
he remarked, as he watched her drink it. 
‘*] think we deserve to have you for to-day. 
When do you go to London ?”’ 

‘“*On Tuesday.”” The answer was very 
low, and spoken with a quiver of the lips 
that told of much pain behind the word. 

The Vicar looked gravely into the fire, 
and then back at Esther’s pale little face. 
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**So soon!” exclaimed Nannie, who was 
still kneeling on the rug. ‘* And when shall 
we see you again, dear ?”’ 

The question broke up Esther’s calmness. 

** Never!’ she sobbed out, resting her 
head upon Nannie’s short brown curls. 
‘** Aunt is going to let the Lindens, and we 
are never coming back again.”’ 

‘* ] should like you to define that dreadful 
word ‘ never,’ ’’ remarked the Vicar quietly, 
though his lips trembled. How many 
years does it mean, little Esther? ”’ 

She was too accustomed to answer him at ’ 
once to hestitate now. She had been his 
pupil for a year or tw, and the old habit of 
obedience was still strong upon her. 

‘* Four,” she answered, with a sort of a 
gasp, as though the length of the years could 
not be measured in her mind. 

** You wil) be of age then,” said Nannie, 
with a sort of triumph in her tone. ‘ You 
will come back to us then, my dear?” 

‘* Oh, yes, yes!’ sobbed Esther. ‘I will | 
never leave my dear home then,—never 
again! ” 

‘* That word seems a great favorite with 
you,”’ said the Vicar smiling at her, though 
his smile was troubled. ‘* Suppose we leave 
the future. It is in good hands.” 

He brought her breakfast to the fireside, 
and they petted and svothed her, till some of 
its usual brightness came back to the little 
white face. 


The Vicar had sent to the Lindens to say 
that Esther would remain for the day; but 
just before church-time a handsome carriage 


drove up to the Vicarage gates. Mrs. Pri- 
deaux presented her compliments to Mr. 
Clare, and she wished Miss Prideaux to re- 
turn home at once. 

The Vicar received the message, and went 
back to Esther. 

‘** You must go home, dear.” 

‘*T am going to stay,” said Esther, with- 
out stirring from her seat. ‘‘ The carriage 
may go away. Aunt has no right to send 
for me.” 

‘* My dear, you must go,’”’ answered the 
Vicar gently. ‘I have taught you many 
lessons, Esther. Let this be the last,—the 
lesson of obedience.”’ 

She started up, and came across the rug to 
his side. 

** Not the last,” she cried. could not 
bear to think that! When I am of age I will 
come back, and you will teach me again. 
Don’t forget me, Mr. Clare.” 
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‘“‘]T promise not to forget you,’ he an- 
swered, taking both her hands. ‘* Heaven 
bless you, Esther, and give you peace. Take 
eomfort in your life, my dear. There will 
be new friends in it soon.” 

“‘ Never like the old! Never like you! ” 
was the passionate answer. 


The Vicar’s sister came in then, indignant ° 


and pained at the summons for Esther. But 
Mr. Clare checked her hasty remonstrances. 

*¢ Esther must gu, my dear,”’ he said. 

Nannie was silent; but she kissed and 
eried over Esther with the impulsive affec- 
tion which some natures give so freely. 
Esther bore her caresses without repulse, 
but she was keen-hearted enough to value 
more the Vicar’s lingering clasp of her 
hand; and it was his face she looked at as 
she bent forward as the carriage whirled her 
away. 

He was standing on the steps, looking after 
her; even after the carriage had turned the 
corner of the road he stood there. His sis- 
ter called to him impatiently at last. 

“Do come in, Wilfred. The draught is 
horrible, and it is so bad for your throat.” 

He closed the door, making some light re- 
ply to his sister, and went back to the study. 

The bells were ringing merrily now, and 
people were flocking up the church path. It 
was nearly time for the Vicar to go, but his 
thoughts held him. He would have done 
with them, if he could, before beginning the 
sacred work of the day. 

He had been appointed Vicar of Charle- 
worth four years before, and a strong friend- 
ship had soon sprung up between him and 
Mrs. Prideaux, the lady of the Manor. She 
was a great invalid, and it pleased her that 
Esther, her only child, should have more 
cheerful society. And Esther liked to be at 
the Vicarage with the Vicar and his sister; 
and the Vicar helped her in her studies 
when the governess went away, and a bright, 
pleasant life had gone on that seemed as if it 
might last forever. 

One sad heart felt the end coming in the 
dreary autumn days. Mrs. Prideaux loved 
life for Esther’s sake, and she was not sure 
of it for an hour, knew it could not be hers 
for long. Her husband had left her sole 
guardian of Esther, but, at her death, if 
Esther were still unmarried, her uncle was to 
have the charge of her. 

This was a so.e trouble to Mrs. Prideaux, 
for her husband’s brother and his wife were 
people she disliked extremely. It was nat- 
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ural, as she meditated on her darling’s fu- 
ture, and shrank from giving her to coarse, 
unloving hands that would not shield or 
guard her, that she should think of Mr. 
Clare. With him she could trust Esther, 
sure of her being sheltered and watched over 
as she had always been. 

‘* Marry her before I die, Wilfred,” she 
said to him one day, ‘‘ and I shall not have 
a care left. Esther loves you; I am sure she 
does.” 

That was what the Vicar thought of, as 
he paced his study once or twice, on that 
Sunday morning. His answer to the dying 
woman had been a noble and mauly one. 
He had begged her to leave her child to 
heaven, and be content that her future was 
well cared for. Esther was so young, she 
could not know her own heart, he had wise- 
ly said; and yet his heart ached on this day 
with keen regret. For he loved the child 
dearly; as deeply as such a calm nature as 
his could love anything earthly; and for a 
few moments he wished he had chosen the 
bright path, and made his worldly future 
sure. And poor little Esther—he would 
have made her so happy. His very unself- 
ishness made his trouble all the worse to 
bear. 

‘¢ Wilfred! Wilfred! ’’ called his sister. 

He hurried down-stairs, with a prayer up- 
on his lips for help; and help came to him in 
the deep, sweet consciousness, that, what- 
ever the end would be, he had done right. 


CHAPTER II. 


HAT an untidy room it was! The 
governess looked round it in dismay, 
as she stood on the threshold with a lamp iv 
her hand. The children had been left alone 
for an hour, while she helped their elder 
sisters to finish some mourning-dresses, and 
the little rebels had dragged every book on 
to the floor, under the pretence of dusting 
the shelves, and rolled the strip of carpet 
into one corner, in company with the table 
and the globes. 

Fred, ‘* the pickle,’ was on his knees be- 
fore the blazing fire, brushing the fender 
with a black-lead brush, requisiti»ned from 
the kitchen. Miss Dura, with her dress 
tucked up, and a handkerchief over her 
bright curls, was quarreling with her young- 
er sister for the broom. The contest had 
just come to the stage of muscular force 
when Miss Hatton appeared on the scene. 
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There was another girl in the room, seated 
cozily in the corner by the fire, a book 
propped on her knee, reading hard, with her 
hands tight over her ears. It was to her 
Miss Hatton spoke first. 

‘* Can’t you try to keep a little more order, 
Ellen, instead of mooning there over that 
silly poetry ? This room is simply disgrace- 
ful.” 

‘* You can’t expect them to obey me, when 
they won’t obey you,”’ was the answer, in a 
sulkly manner. 

Miss Hatton made no answer, but turned 
to the combatants, who had proclaimed an 
armistice for a moment, and stood regarding 
her under their sullen brows. 

‘* Dora, Marion, I must insist on more 
ladylike behavior. Your cousin will be 
shocked. And just look atthe room! Ellen, 
get up this moment, and put it tidy.” 

‘* You shouldn’t have come in so soon,” 
remarked Fred, who was still brushing away 
with cheerful energy. ‘* We should have 
made it tidy soon.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed! ”’ returned Miss Hatton, putting 
the lamp upon the table, and looking at 
Ellen. 

She rose slowly from her corner, and com- 


menced to drag the things into their proper 


places. Dora and Marion never attempted 
to help. They had drawn aside together, 
murmuring sullenly against Miss Hatton. 
When the governess found that her com- 
mands were obeyed by Ellen, she turned to 
Fred, who took not the slightest notice of 
her, and commenced to whistle ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,” as he polished the well-worn steel. 

hear what I say, sir? Get up 
at once, and go and wash your face and 
hands. They are perfectly black.” 

‘“*Queen Anne’s dead,’? remarked Fred 
coolly, continuing his whistle after his po 
lite reply. 

The fender was finished to his liking by 
this time, however; and he got up from off 
his knees, and playfully aimed the brush at 
Miss Hatton. 

‘* Don’t be waxy, old woman! I'll be up 
in Al style to meet our wonderful cousin. 
I’m going to help Ellen a bit.” 

He marched off to the other end of the 
room, where the books had been heaped. 
Ellen, in a breathless passionate way, was 
picking them up and piling them upon the 
shelves. She turned, as the boy came near, 
and tried to hide her face; but he caught 
hold of her short, straggling hair and turned 
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her forcibly round to meet his sympathizing 
look. The girl’s handsome dark eyes were 
flashing with suppressed anger. Her whole 
face was livid with the strong emotion that 
had no relief in words. The boy had seen 
her with such a look once or twice before,— 
once, when Dora had jeered at her about 
her father, and she had almost killed her 
with a blow. Fred was frightened, and 
helped her to put up the books in silence, 
though once or twice he touched her hand 
softly, with a gesture of a loving brother. 

Miss Hatton was putting before the sisters 
the advisability of dressing for tea. 

‘* Your mamma wishes your Cousin Es- 
ther to have tea here. As she is to be one 
of the school-room party, she may as well 
begin at once.” 

‘*T don’t see who Cousin Esther is, that 
we need dress for her,”? returned Marion, 
moving off, however, after Dora, who was 
always ready to adorn her fair little person. 

By this time the room had resumed its 
usual appearance. A blank dreary room it 
was at the best of times, tintless and com- 
fortless,—a long narrow room, with three 
uncurtained windows on one side, looking 
out from a dizzy height on a London street. 

It was Miss Hatton’s home, poor soul, and 
she was to be forgiven any little failure of 
temper. 

Fred walked off to restore his complexion 
to something like its proper color, and the 
governess was left alone with her eldest pu- 
pil. Ellen had finished the books, and gone 
back to the fireplace,—but not to read. She 
placed her elbows upon the high guard, and 
rested her head upon her hands, looking 
gloomily into the fire. 

Miss Hatton had gone to look after her 
rebellious pupils, and Ellen was alone, when 
the school-room door opened hastily to admit 
Mrs. Prideaux and the expected visitor. 
Ellen had never seen any one so fair and 
gentle-looking as the young girl who entered 
in deep mourning, and her desolate heart 
went out to Esther at once. 

Mrs. Prideaux’s introduction was charac- 
teristic. 

‘* This is Ellen, my dear. Ina day or two 
she is going away to learn to become a use- 
ful member of society.” 

am very glad,’’ returned Ellen defi- 
antly. 

‘“‘Are you going to school then?’’ she 
said. ‘‘I am sorry, dear. We should be 
friends.” 
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Mrs. Prideaux had turned to the door. 
Footsteps dear to her were coming up the 
stairs,—ber darling’s, her idol’s—handsome 
Percy. He was the son of her first marrige 
in the far-off time, when Mrs. Prideaux was 
young, and she loved him best of all. He 
came in, a smiling, beautiful lad, in the first 
bloom of manhood. 

He and Esther clasped hands, and looked 
into each other’s eyes, she reading kindly 
sympathy in his, he seeing beauty and gen- 
tleness in hers. Ellen was forgotten, and 
she went away to her lonely room, to half 
break her heart, wishing for gentle ways and 
soft blue eyes like Esther’s, so that she 
too might be loved. 

Esther, in the kindly feeling sorrow gives, 
made a good deal of Ellen for the first few 
days, till the bleak morning when the lonely 
girl started on her journey to the school in 
North Wales, where she was to be trained 
for a governess. Esther kissed her good-by, 
and gave her a pretty gold locket with her 
likeness in it, and promised to write to her 
often. 

Promises are easily given, and Esther 
really meant hers at thetime. But the days 
went on, and her sorrow grew lighter day by 
day, as a new joy came into her life. Mrs. 
Prideaux had hoped and planned; but she 
had never expected such speedy fulfillment 
of her hopes. She was the happiest on that 
summer evening when Percy came to tell 
her that Esther had promised to be his wife. 

‘“*When you have taken your degree, my 
darling,” the mother said, when he spoke 
of marriage. ‘‘ O Percy, this is the happiest 
moment of my life!” 

They all went to Scotland for the summer. 
Fred wanted Esther to ask for Ellen to be 
allowed to come with them, but Esther had 
so much to think of that she forgot Fred’s 
request, and Ellen never came home. No- 
body thought of her but Fred—she was 
dropped out of the family life. It would 
have been just the same if she had been 
miserable; but Mrs. Prideaux had unwit- 
tingly found a tender home for Ellen, and a 
mother’s care, when she placed her with 
Mrs. Forsyth. While Perey and Esther 
were in the dream of “rat love, Ellen, in the 
pretty house among the Welsh mountains, 
Was earning a child's place in Mrs. Forsyth's 
heart. 

Between Ellen and the «echoolmistress a 
deep and strong affection «prang np, and 
Mre. Foreyth's kindly influence sweetened 
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and made beautiful the ardent nature of the: 
girl. Llandinvawr air and sunshine, and the 
regular life, and the tender motherly care 
rounded Ellen’s cheeks and lit her eyes with 
light and her lips with smiles. 

And the years went on. 


CHAPTER III. 


HREE ycars is a long time to leok for- 

ward to; but how quickly it passes. 

when no great sorrow comes to lengthen 
moments of pain! 

For Esther the three years were as a 
beautiful summer day, a day in June, when 
none of ihe flowers are dead and no presage 
of winter tempest and decay comes from 
earth and sky. 

The third spring found all the family at 
the Lindens. Esther’s marriage had been 
fixed for the autumn before; but it was 
postponed because of the illness of Mr. 
Prideaux. He died at Christmas, very little 
missed or sorrowed for. The wedding was 
theu fixed for May; and when the red dawn 
of the morning of the year was on the trees, 
and the first primroses bloomed under the 
ruddy boughs, the Prideaux family came 
down to Esther’s home. 

Mr. Clare felt keenly that he was allowed 
to hear of their arrival only from the gossip 
of the village. Esther’s correspondence 
with the Vicar had dropped,—old friends 
had little chance to be remembered in the 
first flush of her new happiness. Yet Es- 
ther never meant to be unkind; natures like 
hers can do the cruellest things and never 
realize the pain they give. She had not for- 
gotten Mr. Clare; and in any trouble her 
thoughts would have gone back to him as a 
bird to its mother’s nest. But she did not 
need him now. 

Mr. Clare accepted his position calmly; 
still ii was hard at first,—hard to meet Es- 
ther after those years of parting and have no 
words with her but those that the merest 
acquaintance could have shared. Esther 
cared more to talk to Nannie than with her 
brother; for Nannie too was engaged, and 


would be married in the summer. So the 
two girls had long talks in the Vicarage 
drawing-room, while Perey walked up and 
down the garden with the Vicar, talking and 


arguing over the scientific probleme of the 
day 

Perey, since leaving college, had been pro 
Women's talk 


cooding with hie studies 


ESTHER. 


tired him, though he did not confesss it, 
even to himself; and it was a relief to get 
away from the drawing-room circle and the 
dreary platitudes of his women-folk, to have 
an hour’s “ grind” at mathematics, or to 
read the last new thing from scientifie cir- 
cles. He tried now and then to interest 
Esther in his work, but he might as well 
have talked to a butterfly of the theory of 
evolution and the constancy of natural law. 

‘* Now, if you are going to be wise, I shall 
run away,’’ Esther would say, putting her 
hands over her ears, and looking bewitch- 
ing in her petulance. ‘I never could un- 
derstand words of more than three sylla- 
bles.” 

So Percy gave up the attempt, and walked 
placidly by his lady-love under the deepen- 
ing shadows of the lindens, trying to feel in- 
tensely happy, but all the time being rather 
bored. 

He and the Vicar became great friends. 
Esther was busy about her trousseau, and 
deep in consultation with Mrs. Prideaux and 
the dressmaker for a good deal of the day. 
So Percy was glad to go down to the Vicar- 
age and talk to Mr. Clare. 

So the days slipped by. 


It was in the middle of April. 
hardly noticed how the days were passing, 
but the rest of the month was to be the 


Percy had 


crisis of his life. A great deal of discussion 
had been going on between the ladies over 
their fancy-work all day; Percy, leaning 
back on the sofa, with the Quarterly in his 
hand, had a dim idea that something was 
being decided about that uncomfortable 
cousin whom Fred was so desperately fond 
of. 

‘* What was mother saying about Ellen ?”’ 
he asked, as he walked with Esther in the 
garden. 

‘*Oh, Miss Hatton is wanted somewhere 
or other! Her brother is dying, I believe. 
Fancy Miss Hatton with a brother and nat- 
ural affections! But she is going, and 
auntie had decided upon sending for Ellen 
to take charge of the children while she is 
away.” 

Fred will be delighted,’ was Percy's 
only remark on the subject. 

Two or three days afterward, Mrs. Pri- 
deaux and her daughters and Estuer had 
driven to the next town on a shopping ex- 
pedition. Perey went down to the Vicarage; 
but Mr. Clare had gone on Parish business 
© the village, about « couple of miles from 
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the Lindens, where a railway-station had 
lately been built. Percy, for want of some- 
thing to do, walked on along the level turn- 
pike-road, hoping to meet the Vicar. It was 
a warm day, and the road was slightly dusty, 
but the sweet-smelling hedges were bright 
with flowers, and a fresh breeze blew across 
the ploughed fields. 

About a mile along the road, a gate in the 
hedge revealed a pathway, green with early 
grass, between two high banks of short soft 
moss. The banks at the top were crowned 
by some stately trees, and the shadows of 
the young leaves fell cool and pleasant upon 
the footpath below. Percy was giad to leave 
the dusty road, to have the grass beneath 
his feet and the arching boughs above him. 
He walked on, whistling softly to himself, 
and enjoying the coolness and the pleasant 
silence. 

The lane descended slowly toward the 
village, with many devious turnings, so that 
one could see only a few steps in advance; 
and Percy suddenly came to a stile leading 
to a footpath across some fields. A tall, 
girlish figure was leaning over the stile, 
turned from Percy. He had time to notice 
the pret:y quaintness of the simple dress, 
and the exquisite grace of the girl’s drooping 
attitude, before she took her arms from off 
the bar and stepped back to let him pass. 
She glanced at him carelessly in doing so, 
and Percy saw, as their eyes met, how her 


.expression changed and her face colored. 


‘** You don’t know me, Percy? Iam your 
Cousin Ellen! ” 

Really! He clasped her hand. 

‘*Didn’t my mother know? Why didn’t 
somebody meet you ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know! It doesn’t matter. 
But I shall be glad if you will show me my 
way. This is all strange ground.”’ 

Percy could not réalize that this was Ellen, 
this beautiful girl. 

** And you are happy at—at—that place ?”’ 

A curious look passed over Ellen’s face. 

‘* Yes; Lam very happy at that place. | 
hope Miss Hatton's relative will seon re- 
cover.”’ 

Perey hoped differently. He felt that it 
would be very sweet to have Ellen in the 
house. 

They walked back, talking a great deal. 
Perey found out that Ellen knew some cal- 
lege friends of his, who had gone down for 
a reading-party to Wales during the summer 
before. Ellen talked of them quite 


| 
{ 


though her color came and went, as Percy 
went on to speak of one of the party who 
had taken very high honors. 

And you knew Forbes ? 

‘* A little. He is Mrs. Forsyth’s cousin. 
He did well?” 

‘¢T should think so! Forbes is one of the 
few who will be our leaders in the future. 
He was a great favorite at college.” 

Ellen did not answer. A close observer 
would have seen, in her trembling lips and 
the look of her dark eyes, the evidence of 
some strong emotion, but Percy never noticed 
it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


STHER found it covenient to accept 
Ellen’s declaration that she was very 
happy and contented in the school-room. 
Esther was so busy and so happy that no 
time was left to make others happier. Ellen 
was left pretty much alone by the women- 
folk. Mrs. Prideaux went into the school- 
room once or twice a day to lecture and ad- 
monish, and the elder girls never lost an 
opportunity of making Ellen feel her posi- 
tion; but, for the greater part of the bright 
spring days, the young governess was left 
alone with her pupils, except for Percy’s 
frequent visits. 

He was a great deal in the school-room. 
He soon found that Ellen could appreciate 
his pursuits, and it became a usual thing 
for him to bring his books, and talk to her 
about them. Ellen could converse well, and 
they had many an argument on the current 
topics of the day. 

Percy was not given to analyze the causes 
that made a thing pleasant to him. Uncon- 
sciously his thoughts took a new color. He 
had no idea of being digloyal to Esther; he 
would have pronounced it impossible to love 
any other woman than the one he intended 
to make his wife in a month; but feelings 
are above rule. Before a fortnight of the 
month had passed Percy loved Ellen as he 
never loved Esther, as he never could love 
her. It was accident that showed him the 
true state of his feelings. Fred was come 
home. He was a sailor now, and as fond of 
Ellen as ever. Percy found his talks with 
his cousin an impossibility, now that Fred 
was always in the school-room. 

** You care more for Fred than for me,” 
he said to Ellen bitterly. 

‘I care more for Fred than for anybody 
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else,—you know I do,” she returned, meet- 
ing the glance of his angry, passionate eyes. 

‘** More than anybody else in the world? 
Really, Ellen?” 

She colored so deeply that it was not hard 
to guess that there was somebody dearer 
still. 

“Ts there ‘noone’?” he said, in the 
breathless tone of intense emotion. 

They were standing at the school-room 
window. It was open, and Percy, as he 
asked the question, crushed with his hot. 
hands the vine-leaves that clung round the 
sill. 

poor little leaves!” said Ellen, to 
whom Percy’s state of mind was perfectly 
unkfown. She put her hand playfully upon 
his, to keep himfrom destroying the pretty 
green things. 

The slight touch went through him like 
fire. He forgot everything in one mad im- 
pulse, and caught both her hands and drew 
her closely to him. 

“ Ellen, Ellen, I love you!” 

He would have gone on recklessly and 
passionately, had not the expression of 
Ellen’s face stopped and chilled him. Con- 
tempt, disdainful pity, awful surprise—he 
could see them all. He dropped her hands, 
and covered his face with his own. 

“It is true. Heaven forgive me, I could 
not help it, Ellen! Why did you come 
here ?” 

Hush!” she said, in an imperative, al- 
most contemptuous tone. ‘* You are a good 
true man, and you will marry Esther in a 
fortnight,—dear little Esther! ” 

**Do you wish to drive me mad?” he 
asked passionately. ‘‘Of course I shalb 
marry her. But I love you. Don’t look at 
me like that, Cousin Ellen. Was it my 
fault? Our feelings are not our own to 
control.” 

‘¢ Our words are,”’ she said coldly. 

‘* Tf you knew what love meant, you would 
feel for me,” he returned. ‘* But you don’t; 
you have no pity.” 

‘Cousin Percy, I do know what love 

means. Some ofe I knew once used to like 
to talk with me. He liked me a little, but I 
loved him dearly,—I always shall. Still it 
doesn’t prevent my being happy.”’ 
- Fred’s gay step on the stairs interrupted 
them. Ellen went to the table and took up: 
her work, and Percy stood with his back to 
the room; looking out of the window. Fred 
had been into the town with his sisters. 
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‘*T have brought you your books, Nellie. 
Do you know, I met a friend of yours in the 
shops as I was getting them ?”’ 

‘*Did you? Who was it?” 

‘“* A fine-looking fellow. He was with a 
party of jolly-looking girls. The mater 
knows them, and they were all talking to- 
gether, while I asked for your books. The 
tall unkuown was looking over some volumes 
close beside me. I said the books were for 
Miss Chandos, but the man pulled down two 
editions of Horace, and I didn’t know which 
to take. While I was hesitating, the man 
at my side rem irked in the coolest way, ‘I 
beg your pardon, but Miss Chandos used 
this edition,’ taking up one of them. I 
gazed at him in mute astonishment, and he 
added, with the jolliest of smiles, ‘ Miss 
Chandos and I are old friends. Will you 
tell her Arthur Forbes chose her Horace ?’ ” 

Ellen took up the book, coloring painfully. 

‘** Yes, this is the right one. Thank you.” 


CHAPTER V. 
‘* CYUPPOSE we all go over to see this 
grand cricket-match to-morrow,” re- 

marked Mrs. Prideaux at dessert that eve- 
ning. ‘*The Davenants were telling me 
about it to-day. It will be a good affair. 
You will see some of your college friends 
there, Percy.” | 

Shall he remarked carelessly. “I 
can’t say I feel intensely delighted at the 
idea.”’ 

‘* Some of the eleven were staying with the 
Davenants,” said Esther. 

‘** What a fine-looking fellow that was with 
them! 

Fred smiled to himself over his walnuta. 

‘*He is the captain of the eleven,” re- 
marked his eldest sister. ‘‘ Mary Davenant 
told me that he has just succeeded to a 
handsome fortune.” 

“* I should like to go to-morrow,” said Es- 
ther. ‘A cricket-match is great fun.” 

‘*Can’t Ellen go, mater?” asked Fred, 
who never lost a chance of pleading the 
cause of his favorite, and had a special rea- 
son for wishing Ellen to go to a cricket- 
match. 


‘* Nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Prideaux sharply. 

**I don’t see why she shouldn’t,” re- 
marked Fred stoutly. ‘* Do let her go! ” 

‘Yes, please let her go,” said Esther, 
who was given to compunction of conscience 
on Ellen’s account. 


Mrs. Prideaux rarely resisted any appeal 
of Esther’s; so she said graciously enough :— 

‘* Well, if Ellen cares to go; but I hope 
she has too much sense to wish to mingle in 
scenes quite unfitted for her lot in life.” 

But Ellen did not prove worthy of Mrs. 
Prideaux’s good opinion. She accepted the 
ungracious invitation at once, and joined 
the party in the hall next mornixg, dressed 
very quietly, but with exquisite taste. Mrs. 
Prideaux made a rule of ignoring her niece’s 
existence on all public occasions; but Es- 
ther greeted her with a pleasant smile, and 
Fred rushed up with a knot of pink ribbons. 

‘* Ellen, wear the same colors that I do. 
I chose them because I knew they would 
snit you,” he added in a whisper. 

‘**A reason worthy of you,’ said Ellen, 
laughing. ‘‘ But whose colors are they? I 
don’t care to wear the badge of a party I 
know nothing about.” 

**The match, my dear innocent cousin,” 
returned Fred, is to be played between the 
regiment staioned at Woking and a club 
composed of fellows who have got a degree 
at Cambridge. The pink’s a military color.” 

Ellen took the knot of ribbons; but she 
did not fasten it in her dress, and not all 
Fred’s bandinage could make her do so, 

Percy avoided her pointedly. Ellen felt 
irritated beyond measure with him. She 
could not believe in the reality of his feel- 
ings, and could not bear to think of what he 
had told her. She held it as showing the 
most contemptible weakness, even if it were 
true, which she doubted. 

Fred drove her and two of his younger 
sisters in the pony-carriage. Ellen was to 
go in the character of the governess, as she 
persisted in going. She felt her position no 
indignity, and was very bright and merry. 
For some reason she was intensely excited; 
her cheeks were flushed with an exquisite 
color, and her eyes were brighter than Fred 
had ever seen them. 

The match was to be played on the Wo- 
king cricket-ground, a piece of flat grassland 
by the river, surrounded by some noble 
trees. A number of gayly dressed visitors 
had arrived, and gay flags were fluttering 
from the tents erected at each end; and the 
regimental band played enlivening airs at 
intervals. 

The Prideaux family knew a number of 
people, and they joined a large group under 
the trees. Ellen stood a little apart with 
Fred and her pupils. 


**My governess,’? Mrs. Prideaux said to 
her friends. 

Ellen heard it, and smiled. She did not 
care in the least. As she chatted with Fred 

her eyes wandered restlessly over the groups. 
He was watching her with a mischievous 
smile, and her sudden start and color made 
him follow the direction of her glance. 

A group of ladies with blue ribbons in 
their dresses, attended by some good-looking 
men, had just entered the ground. They 
walked slowly up under the trees, towards 
the spot where Ellen and her party stood. 
The youngest of the Davenants, a pretty 
girl, had fallen a little behind, chatting gayly 
to her companion, a very handsome, manly 
fellow. He was fair, with the brightest of 
blue eyes and a golden mustache. He was 
talking merrily enough to his companion, 
but his eyes wandered eagerly aiound. 
Ellen did not glance in his direction again; 
but he saw her, and stepped forward, and 
whispered something to a sweet-faced wom- 
anin front. Her eyes sought Ellen at once, 
and rested on her with evident approval. 

Fred watched all this by-play, and was 
.quite prepared for what followed. The 
Davenants joined the groups where the 
Prideaux were standing, and a great deal of 
greeting went on. Ellen tried to talk care- 

lessly to Fred, but her voice faltered. A 
few moments of suspense, a dreary feeling 
that she was forgotten, and then a frank 
Voice with a tremor of emotion in it said:— 
.. “Did you get your Horace, Miss Chan- 
dos?” 

She turned quickly and shook hands with 

the speaker. With the tenderest of glances 
the blue eyes met hers. Ellen felt dizzy 
.with happiness. 
_ went to North Wales last week,’ he 
-said in a low voice. ‘* Mrs. Forsyth told me 
you were here. I am so glad you came to- 
day.” 

“Yes?” 

“*I should have come to see you to-mor- 
tow, though,” said Mr. Forbes, looking 
smilingly at the down-dropped eyes. ‘ But 
I want you to know my mother, and she 
wants to know you.” 

He stepped back, and called her; and 
Ellen had an earnest welcoming shake of 
the hand, and a kindly glance from eyes 
that were enough like Arthur’s to make her 


love them atonce. Then more introductions 
followed between the Davenants and Miss 
Chandos. 
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Fred disappeared with the unruly pupils. 
and Ellen found herself seated under the 
trees by Mrs. Forbes, and the Misses Dav- 
enant and Arthur standing at her side, the 
latter neglecting his duties as captain to 
talk to her for a few moments. 

** You have no colors,” he said. ‘ Little 
traitress, you do not dare to be neutral ?” 

* No,” she returned, with an upward look 
that was delicious to meet. 

‘*Miss Davenant,” he said, ‘“‘have you 
a bit of blue ribbon? The fortunes of the 
day depend upon my getting some.” 

Miss Davenant had a roll of ribbon in her 
pocket, and a piece was soon cut off and 
knotted into a bow for Ellen’s neck. Then 
Arthur went off to his work, and Ellen 
talked to Mrs. Forbes, all the time watching 
her son’s tall figure, with a look that a man 
receives only from one pair of eyes all his 
life. 

Ellen’s reception by Mrs. Forbes and the 
Davenants, the most distinguished people 
on the ground, was not lost on Mrs. Pri- 
deaux and her daughlers. They could not 
understand it; and their amazement and 
annoyance were increased more and more as 
the day went on. There was no mistaking 
Arthur Forbes’s atigntion to the young gov- 
erness. 

‘* What does he mean by it?” said Mrs. 
Prideaux to Percy. “If Ellen were any- 
body else, I should say ”»—— 

Percy interrupted her savagely, with:— 

“It doesn’t require much perception to 
see what Arthur Forbes means, mother. 
He and Ellen are old friends, and quite un- 
derstand each other.”’ 

Percy was looking intensely wretched and 
ill-tempered. His mother and sisters pat it 
down to the heat of the day; Esther, toa 
mild flirtation she was carrying on with one 
of the officers of the regiment. Only one 
person was clear-sighted enough to detect 
some deeper reason fer the young man’s 
haggard face. Mr. Clare did not care par- 
ticularly for cricket; but he had brought his 
sister, and now he stood a little apart from 
the merry groups, watching by turns Esther 
and her lover. Esther was seated on the 
grass, evidently intensely happy. Some- 


thing in her face reminded Mr. Clare of the 


rhapsody of the water-wagtail— 


“It was for my accommodation 
Nature rose when I was born; 
Should I die, the whole creation 
Back to nothing would return. 
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Sun, moon, stars, the earth, you see, 
All the world was made for me.” 


The Vicar smiled as he quoted the verse 


to himself, but it was a sad smile. He knew 
enough of human life to feel that Esther had 
a bitter schooling in store for her. His eyes 
turned to Percy, who certainly looked very 
unlike a happy lover; and sumething of the 
truth came to him, as he saw how Percy’s 
eyes were on Ellen, even while he talked to 
his betrothed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

RS. PRIDEAUX was very cross to 
Ellen when they reached home, and 
lectured her severely about her behavior 
during the day. But Ellen was too happy to 
care for anything. Something Arthur had 
whispered to her, as they parted, made her 
utterly careless as to her aunt’s bitter words. 
She saw her pupils safely in bed, and too 
excited to sit still in the school-room, she 
threw a shawl over her shoulders, and went 

out into the fresh, dewy garden. 

The moon was full, and the clear light 
shone pleasantly down upon the Lindens. 
Ellen walked slowly up and down the broad 
walk, under the tremblingshadows. There 
was a nightingale singing in a bush close by, 
and its full exquisite song seemed an echo 
of the gladness in her heart. 

The drawing-room windows were open 
and she could hear Esther playing. Esther 
played correctly; but Ellen could hardly bear 
to hear the spiritless rendering of one of her 
favorite sonatas, and she turned and walked 
farther away from the house, down a walk 
bordered on each side by high laurels. There 
was a little shrubbery at the end of the walk, 
with a summer-house in it. The moonlight 
fell clearly through the lattice-work, and 
Ellen saw at once, as she turned the corner, 
that Percy was sented at the little table, 
with his head buried in his hands, He 
heard her step, and started up before she 
could draw back. 

“Ellen, stay one moment. I shall never 
ask anything of you again; let me speak to 
y-u now.” 

Ellen stood stilll, and he came to her side 
and looked wildly into her face. 

** This Arthur Forbes,” he said; ‘‘ are you 
going to marry him?” 

“Yes,” answered Ellen, unshrinkingly. 
‘Percy, dear Cousin Percy, what a happy 
life you will have with darling Esther! ” 


ESTHER. 


‘“‘ Hush!” he said, in a tone that fright- 
ened Ellen, brave as she was. ‘I can never 
marry her; how can I? I hate her, Ellen! 
I hate her smooth, selfish ways and her silly 
face! I will not marry her! ”’ 

Percy was but a boy still, and Ellen pitied 
him with the mother-feeling all true women 
have. He leaned back against the summer- 
house door and covered his face with his 
hands, with a gesture of utter despair. 
Ellen ‘went to his side and put her hand 
gently upon his shoulder. 

‘¢Be true to your own true self, dear 
Percy,’’ she said earnestly. ‘‘ This madness 
will pass and leave manhood unsullied, if 
you will only be strong.” 

‘“*O Ellen, I cannct help it! I love you 
more than heaven and earth. What shall I 
do, dear? ”’ 

In pitiful trust he rested his head upon her 
shoulder. Ellen touched his brow lightly 
with her hand, and smoothed back the damp 
hair. What could she say? Some words 
were on her lips, when a hasty exclamation 
startled them both. Percy hastily drew 
back from Ellen; ad they both turned, to 
see Mrs. Prideaux and Esther standing in 
the moonlight. Ellen did not speak; she 
stood perfectly still, while Percy went for- 
ward and addressed Esther. , 

**T don’t know what you have heard,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I will tell you the truth now. I 
have never really loved you. It was all a 
bitter mistake. [ am thankful you have 
found it out before it was too late.” 

With a gesture he stopped his mother’s 
exclamation. 

‘It is not Ellen’s fault, mother; she is 
engaged to Arthur Forbes. I am to blame, 
if there is any blame. Esther and I were 
too young to know our own minds when we 
were engaged.” 

‘*T don’t understand,” said Esther faintly. 
‘**Don’t you care for me at all, Percy ?” 

Mrs. Prideaux took her arm. 

‘Come away, Esther darling. Ellen 
Chandos has repaid the care I have given 
her by ruining my life.’ 

But Ellen was gone. Percy attempted to 
speak; but hig mother would not hear him, 
and he was left alone. 

Esther could not realize what had hap- 
pened. She hardly believed it, even the 
next morning, when a letter was brought to 
her from Percy. He had gone away; he 


was never coming back any more. The 
gilded future that had been so near to Mrs. 


Prideaux had come down with an awful 
crash. 

Poor little Esther! She read the letter 
that had cost Percy half the night to write, 
gradually getting the truth into her stunned 
brain. Then she put it away from her, into 
her desk—a little ivory inlaid toy, full of 
Percy’s letters and his presents. She dressed 
with as much care as usual, and went down 
to the breakfast-room, very white and quiet. 
Mrs. Prideaux met her at the door. ~ 

was coming to you, my darling.” 

‘Thank you,” said her niece, looking 
steadily into her face, ‘‘I am quite well. I 
should like my breakfast.” 

She passed Mrs. Prideaux and sat down 
at the gayly appointed table, and poured out 
her coffee with a steady hand. No one else 
wasintheroom. Mrs. Prideaux leaned over 
the back of her niece’s chair and touched 
her hair tremblingly. 

**O Esther, Esther! ”’ 

But Esther did not speak. 

**1t wasall Ellen’s fault. Percy will come 
to his senses soon, and we shall all be happy 
again.” 

Esther’s smooth face hardened. 


*“*I shall never forgive him, aunt. 
are parted forever. 
he likes.”” 

The entrance of Mrs. Prideaux’s daugh- 
ters stopped the pleading of the miserable 
mother, and the breakfast went on, Esther 


We 
He may marry Ellen if 


talking a little more than usual. After 
breakfast Mr. Forbes was annouuced. He 
asked to see Miss Chandos, but Mrs. Pri- 
deaux had given orders that he was to be 


shown into the drawing-room where she 


was, 

After a litle desultory conversation, Mrs. 
‘Prideaux, who had with difficulty controlled 
herself for so long, hastened to tell him the 
story of the previous night, after a fashion 
of her own. Mr. Forbes listened gravely, 
but he made no remark of any sort. He 
could have told Mrs. Prideaux that he bad 
seen Percy that morning and had had a long 
talk with him; but he said nothing till the 
story was finished. Then he asked to see 
Ellen. His quiet, determined manner had 
effect on Mrs. Prideaux, and after some 
hesitation she went up to the school-room. 
Ellen was there, going through the usual 
routine, and looking very much distressed 
and excited. 

‘*Mr. Forbes wants to speak to you. I 
have told him everything, Ellen. He knows 
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what an ungrateful, wicked girl you are.” 

Ellen looked pitifully into her aunt’s face. 

*O aunt, I never thought! I would rather 
anything but this had happened! ”’ 

But Mrs. Prideaux turned away coldly. 
She could never forgive her niece. 

Ellen went down-stairs. All her nerves 
were throbbing with pain. Her trembling 
hand could scarcely open the drawing-room 
door. She looked timidly into her lover’s 
face when she entered—only one look; the 
next moment her face was hidden, and she 
was held tightly in his arms. © 

‘* My darling, my poor darling! ” 

Ellen went back to Llandinvawr next day; 
and in the autumn she was married. By 
that time Percy was teaching in one of the 
public schools, and Mrs. Prideaux had gone 
to live with him. For her heart yearned for 
her darling boy, and she found her position 
very different at the Lindens now. Esther 
had a quiet way of asserting her authority as 
mistress which was very galling to bear. 

So the Lindens were soon let again, and 
Esther went abroad under the chaperonage 
of an old friend of the family. It was two 
years before she came back. 

Ellen was living in London; and she and 
Esther often met in society. It was about 
six months after Esther’s return to England, 
when Mrs. Arthur Forbes and Miss Pri- 
deaux were invited to a brilliant garden- 
party at Lady Mowbray’s pretty house at 
Twickenham. 

Since her marriage Ellen had not had any 
long conversation with the heiress; and she 
was rather surprised when Esther drew her 
away from the knot of clever talkers that al- 
ways gathered round Mr. Forbes’s brilliant 
wife. 

‘“T want to tell you something, Ellen,’’ 
she said, with a little quiver in her voice. 
‘*T am going to be married!” 

Ellen looked at. her without speaking; but 
Esther understood the look of her eyes. 

“Oh, no, no, no,—not to Percy; I have 
forgotten him,—to Mr. Clare! He has 
loved me all my life, Ellen.” 

Percy never married. He became a fa- 
mous man; but he was never very rich, and 
he died before his mother. Esther was 
happy as a rector’s wife. The existence 
suited her, and she was considered a most 
exemplary and beautiful-minded woman. 
There was no one, however, who understood 


_-her better than her husband, much as he 


loved her. 
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“ TIMMY, Jimmy! ”’ called Mrs. Bronson, 
from her cabin door. 

*¢ Yes, mother,” responded a cheery young 
voice, and a lad of twelve years appeared 
from the rude cowshed near the house. 

‘*T want you and Sam to go for the cows 
right away,’ continued the mother. ‘ Your 
father won’t be home from mill till late, and 
I shall have to milk; so I want them home 
early. Run right along, that’s a good boy.”’ 

** Yes, mother, but can’t Bessy go with us? 
It’s a beautiful afternoon, and we want to 
show her that great bed of violets we found 
last night.”’ 

‘*T don’t know,” answered tbe mother, 
hesitatingly—*‘ I don’t like to trust Bessy so 
far from me as you may have to go. She’s 
but a wee thing at the best,” added she, 
fondly patting the cheek of a delicate-looking 
little girl, who now stood with her sunbon- 
net in her hand, looking wistfully up in her 
mother’s face. 

‘** Please, dear mother, let me go,” said 
she, in a voice of peculiar sweetness—“ I 
want to go very much.” 

“ Well, then, darling, run along—and re- 
member, Jimmy, my last words to you are— 
take good care of your sister.” 

‘* Trust me forthat, mother. Here, Bessy, 
take hold of my hand—come along, Sam.” 
And three children ran gaily up the moun- 
tain path behind their father’s cabin. 

It may seem to some of our readers that 
Mrs. Bronson was very unnecessarily cau- 
tious in so simple a matter as sending her 
children for the cows; but my scene is not 
laid in the quiet pastures and bosky green 
lanes of our dear old Massachusetts, but 
amid the rugged mountains and savage glens 
of the western part of Canada. There, far 
from civilization, and except two or three 
scattered cabins at from one to ten miles 
distance, isolated from the rest of mankind, 
Hugh Bronson had built his “ lonesome 
lodge,” and hither he had brought from his 
own native England the wife who loved him 
so well, that she could truly say from the 


depths of her serene heart, that even in the 
howling wilderness she could think without 
longing or regret, of the comfortable and 
cheerful home in one of England’s sunniest. 
vales, where she had left father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, to follow him whom 
she called by the fond name of husband. 
The three children whom we have intro- 
duced were all that remained of ten who had 
blossomed in that forest home, and of whom 
seven had been‘transplanted in the earliest 
childhood to bloom forever in the garden of 
the Lord. ; 

Mrs. Bronson was a fond and devoted 
mother; but upon Bessy, the youngest and 
fairest of the whole flock, she lavished a 
wealth of passionate fondness, which con- 
science certainly bid her to restrain, lest she 
should wound the feelings of her boys by 
showing too cordially the partiality of her 
mother’s heart. She seldom allowed Bessy 
to accompany her brothers in their continual 
wanderings among the forest-clad mountains 
and gorges which surrounded their pictur- 
esque home, for the woods were reported to 
be infested by dangerous animals and snakes, 
and it .was not unfrequent for a party of 
Indians to pass through the country, in 
migrating from one hunting-ground to an- 
other. 

As the mother still stood looking anxiously 
after her children, now almost hidden by 
the intervening leaves und branches, she 
heard a step behind her, and turning quickly, 
recognized the burly form of Ephraim Saun- 
ders, their nearest neighbor, who, with a 
sack of corn across his shoulders, was mak- 
ing his way along the rude cartpath which 
was the only “king’s highway” within 
many miles. 

** Good evening, dame,” said Saunders, 
pausing as he spoke. ‘Is your good man at 
home? He said yesterday that he should be. 
going to mill this afternoon, and I thought 
we could be company for each other through 
the woods.” 

“ It is too bad, Neighbor Saunders,” said 


ig. 


Mrs. Bronson, in a tone of regret, ‘* but my 
man set out an hour ago, and must have 
reached Miller White’s by this time. He 
would have been very glad of your company, 
and perhaps will wait while you have your 
grist ground, and so come home with you.”’ 

** Well, I’m main sorry,” said the stalwart 
farmer, as he resumed his journey. ‘ I shall 
try to make him wait for me, as you say. 
Why, Andrew where did you come from?” 
continued he, as a handsome, daring-looking 
boy, somewhat older than Jimmy Bronson, 
came running along the wood after him. 

‘¢ Ma’am said I might go to mill with you,”’ 
panted the boy. ‘‘The cows are feeding 
close to the house, and Aunt Molly wanted 
to bory Susan White’s gownd to cut out hern 
by, and forgot to ask you to git it.’’ 

** All right man—come along,’’ said the 
farmer, with a nod to Mrs. Bronson. 

And father and son pursued their journey. 

Glancing at the old silver watch, which 
with six teaspoons comprised the plate and 
jewelry of the family, Mrs. Bronson per- 
ceived that it was nearly four o’clock. 

“I hope the children won’t be long of 
finding the cows,’’ soliloquized she, ‘‘ for I 
would not have Bessy out in the woods after 
sundown for the world.” 

Taking her sewing the mother seated her- 
self at the door, in the interval of her busy 
' stitches glancing now up the wood to the 

mill, now at the hillside path, and anon at 
the fast-sinking sun. Two hours or more 
bad passed in this way, when a quick, light 
step was heard coming along the wood, while 
the clear, young voice of Andrew Saunders 
resounded through the silence, as he up- 
lifted the loyal stave of ‘‘God save the 
king.” 

‘* Here I am again, Mrs. Bronson,” said 
he, as he approached the matron. ‘ Sukey 
White had gone a visting, and worn her new 
gownd off; so when dad and your man sat 
down on a log to talk politics, I took ‘he 
back track, and am going to have a play with 
Jim and Sam, till dad comes along.”’ 

‘* The boys have gone up the mountain to 
look for the cows, Andrew, and if you would 
like, you had better follow up the path, and 
you will soon find them. Itis time for them 
to be home now, and poor Bessy will be tired 
to death going so far.”’ 

Bessy with them?” asked the boy, 

- eagerly, and the mother marked with a lurk- 
ing smile, the blush that spread over An- 
drew’s handsome face and up to the roots 
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of his light, curling hair—for Andrew was 
the only child, and from calling Bessy his 
little sister, had within the last year confided 
to Jimmy his determination to make her his 
wife as soon as they were both old enough. 

Yes, Bessy is with them,” said Mrs. 
Bronson, ‘and I really wish you would go 
and hurry them home—it is past six already.”’ 
And she glanced at her watch with growing 
uneasiness. 

**Oh, don’t worry, Mrs. Bronson,’ said 
Andrew, already moving iu the direction 
indicated, ‘* I shall soon find them, and will 
be back in no time. Bessy sha’n’t be tired 
neither,” continued he, laughing and red- 
dening again, ‘‘ unless she’s too shy to let 
me carry her.”’ 

He was gone, and as the lonely woman 
resumed her work, she murmured :— 

‘* He’s a good boy and a merry, and a 
handsome one too; who knows if in ten years 
more, he and Bessy both live—but nonsense, 
I am as childish as they are.”’ 

Nevertheless the mother continued sew- 
ing, with a dreary smile upon her lips, until 
the slanting rays of the setting sun shone in 
her eyes for a moment and then disappeared. 

‘* Sunset and the children not here,’ ex- 
claimed she starting up and running out of 
the door eagerly looking up the path. Neith- 
er sight nor sound rewarded the strained 
senses, and with a sigh that was almost a 
groan, she turned again toward the house and 
commenced the preparation of the evening 
meal. With forced calmness she set plates 
at the accustomed seats of her husband, 
herself, and the two boys, but.as she placed 


‘upon the humble board the gaily painted cup 


and plate which the father had journeyed 
twenty weary miles to bring as a present for — 
Bessy on her last birthday—the nervous, 
agitated feelings of the mother came to a 
climax, and sinking into a chair, she hid her 
face and burst into tears. ‘Oh, I shall 
never see her—she will never come back— 
why did I let her go? And my boys, my 
noble boys! ”’—and rocking herself to and 
fro, she wept and moaned as one without 
comfort. 

It was not altogether the outward circum- 
stances which thus affected her, for although 
the children had been gone much longer 
ever before on a similar errand, there would 
still be nearly an hour of daylight, and the 
full moon was already silvering the treetops, 
so that there could not be much fear of their 
losing their way among the familiar land- 
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marks that surrounded their home. Nor 
was there much to be apprehended from 
wild beasts at this season of the year; nor 
had their been any report of savages in the 
neighborhood for some time. No, it was 
none of these fears, but a sudden, strange 
presentiment, an inner forboding of ill, 
which had leaped into the mother’s heart, 
filling it with devouring dread. So sat she, 
while unnoted time glided on. So was she 
found by her husband, when with cheery 
step and voice he entered the cabin, hours 
after, accompanied by his friend and neigh- 
bor, who had stopped to drink a mug of ale 
on his way home. 

‘* Why, dame—why, Mary, wife!”’ were 
the exclamations of the two men as they en- 
tered. 

‘* Oh, my children—our children, Hugh! 
—they are lost—lost—lost! We shall never 
see them again, the cruel wolves and bears 
will devour them! O God, God, I shall go 
crazy!” 

Soothing the agitation of the almost frantic 
woman with tender words and caresses, 
Hugh Bronson at last drew from her the 
cause of her alarm and agitation. As she 
concluded her faltering and interrupted story, 
the two fathers looked at each other with a 
mutual determination in their stern and sor- 
rowful countenances. 

We will go this very moment, Saunders,” 
said the elder and more bereaved, taking at 
once the direction, ‘and try by ourselves. 
Then, if we do not find then, we will sum- 
mon our few neighbors and extend the 
search.” 

As he spoke, he took down from above 
the fireplace his old musket, and slung his 
power-horn and bullet-punch across his broad 
chest. 

‘*] shall come too, Hugh,” said Mary 
Bronson, suddenly, as she rose and threw a 
shaw! about her shoulders. ‘‘ Don’t say a 
word,”? continued she, as her husband was 
about to remonstrate. ‘* Do you think I can 
sit idly here, while perhaps the wolves are 
rending my poor ‘little Bessy’s white flesh, 
and she calling upon us in vain ?”’ 

**T hope you do not forget the rest, in 
thinking of Bessy,’ said her husband, in a 
tone of reproof. 

‘** God forgive meifIdo. Iknow itisasin, 
but, oh, she was my darling—my baby!” 
And again the mother broke forth in a pas- 
sion of excited sobs and tears. 

All the remainder of that summer night 
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did three bereaved parents roam the forest 
paths, and force their way where no path 
was, shouting and calling the names of the 
wanderers, and at intervals firing off the 
the musket. Eagerly after each report did 
they listen for the answering shout; but 
save the melancholy voice of the whip-poor- 
will and the distant howl of the wolf, no 
sound met their ears. 

About daybreak they returned to the 
cabin, animated with a faint hope that the 
children might be awaiting their return. 
Eagerly did the mother press forward, but. 
the door opened as they had left it, and 
nought but desolation met her inquiring 
gaze. On the hearth the cold, gray ashes— 
on the table the little cup and plate said too 
plainly “‘ they are not here.” 

Without pausing for refreshment, Saufiders. 
took the path toward his desolate home,. 
knowing that his wife and sister must be in 
a state of great anxiety at his prolonged 
absence. Before they parted, it was agreed: 
that each man should summons all the 
neighbors within reach, and that they should’ 
rendezvous at the cabin of Hugh Bronson 
that day at noon, to institute a more thorough 
and methodical search. The appointed hour 
saw a dozen hardy and determined looking 
figures collected in the cabin, inquiring the 
particulars of the loss, and arranging meas- 
ures for the pursuit. Each man was pro-- 
vided with a gun of one description or an- 
other, and it was finally resolved that they 
should form a line of the whole force abreast, 
leaving an interval of perhaps an eighth of a 
mile between man and man. That in this. 
manner they should proceed,vhallooing and 
shouting at intervals, to arouse the attention 
of the lost ones, and if any one should dis- 
cover either of the children, or traces of 
their presence, he was to discharge his piece 
and halt; the signal being drawn along the 
line in the same manner. Mrs. Bronson,. 
who seemed animated by superhuman 
strength and endurance, would not be left- 
behind, but closely followed her husband, 
‘carrying in her hand a little basket of re-. 
freshments, including all the delicacies of 
her humble larder, and which, struggling 
against her own convictions, she said were 
intended to strengthen the children on their- 
homeward journey. The sun, from beating 
vertically upon the heads of the searchers, 
threw long shadows of their forms along the 
little open spaces, which they occasionally 
crossed, and struck his slant rays through - 
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the leafy canopy above them, illuminating 
the dusky recesses of the woods with a flood 
of golden radiance. Then leaving the earth 
in shadow, the glorious beams lingered a 
moment in the highest treetops and disap- 
peared. By this time a distance of fifteen 
miles had been traversed, and at the blast 
of a horn carried by Bronson, who was the 
acknowledged leader of the expedition, the 
party collected to compare notes, and con- 
‘sult as to their future course. 

Most of the party argued that to continue 
‘the search was useless, and that the fatigue 
still to be encountered in reaching home 
-would be as much as nature could support in 
‘the strongest of the party. It was finally, 
however, decided, at the earnest solicitation 
f Bronson, that the party should encamp 
where it was till dawn, and then, moving a 
short distance at right angles with their 
present course, they should resume their 
line of march, and return in a course parallel 
to that hitherto pursued. This plan was 
adopted, and when, weary and discouraged, 
the little band again assembled at the deso- 
late cabin, without one trace of the missing 
-ones, the bereaved parents surrendered their 
last faint hope, and mourned their children 
lost indeed, 


Fifteen years rolled on, and with them 
brought some few changes to the childless 
homes, which that sunny June day had made 
so desolate. Mrs. Saunders had died the 
next winter after the loss of her only son, 
and after an interval, her husband had sup- 
plied her place with a buxom lass, who was 
now the mother of three flaxen-headed, 
rosy-cheeked children, who so filled the 
father’s heart that he but rarely remembered 
that son of other years, whom he had so long 
mourned as dead. Hugh and Mary Bronson 
had no such solace in their loneliness. No 
‘more children supplied the place of those 
who were gone, or filled the aching void in 
the mother’s heart. These fifteen years had 
-done the work of thirty upon Mary Bronson, 


-and as she again sat sewing in her doorway, - 


the fifteenth sad June from that which made 
her heart so desolate, she looked an old 
woman, instead of the vigorous and mature 
matron to be expected from hes age, pth, 
and habits of life. 

Her neglected sewing lay ‘idly apon her 
Jap, and with her hands folded upon it, and 
her eyes fixed dreamily upon the ground, 
der woman’s heart fled back through the 
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long, sorrowful years to that happy time 
when childish forms flitted about her home, 
and childish love and prattle filled her heart 
and ear. As thus she mused, a light foot- 
step sounded close beside her, and looking 
up with a startled movement, she saw an 
Indian, whom by his paint she knew to be a 
Huron, standing before her. She rose hur- 
riedly, and with a movement of alarm. 

‘* Why is the pale-face squaw afraid?” 
said the stranger, in comparatively good 
English. ‘*‘ Mah-ta-chee-go comes to sing a 
pleasant song in her ears. Does not the 
mourning mother long for tidings of her lost 
nestlings ?” 

**Oh, good God!—my children—can you 
tell me of them? Speak, good savage—oh, 


tell me! ”’ 


“There were two young braves, and a 
maiden fairer than the flower of the Odah- 
min, and from that we named her * the wild 
strawberry blossom.’”’ 

My Bessy—oh, is she 

The mother could not finish—the doubt 
overcame her, and her sobs completed the 
question. 

** She lives,” said the warrior, briefly, and 
in a tone of more emotion than is the wont 
of his nation to betray, added: ‘‘ Tongwa, 
the younger chief of the Hurons, held forth 
his hand to her and she sits in his wigwam.”’ 

“‘ The wife of an Indian!” exclaimed the 
mother in a tone of dismay. 

‘** Did not the white squaw love her young 
braves, that their names do not rise to her 


lips ?”” asked the = Indien, in a tone of slight. 


reproof. 

“Oh, yes, my boys—a mother’s heart 
loves all alike,”? answered Mrs, Bronson, 
coloring as she spoke. 

‘** He of the fair hair and white skin.” 

‘* Sammy!’ murmured the mother. 

‘* He earned no name among the Hurons,”’ 
responded the warrior, sadly, ‘‘ for when the 
first snow covered the earth, after he came 
among us, the Great Spirit called him and he 
went.” 

For a moment the mother’s voice was 
drowned in her fast-flowing tears; then she 
murmured, ‘‘ My poor, pale little Sammy, he 
never was strong, and how he must have 
missed his mother before he died! ” 

The warrior stood silent, apparently deter- 
mined to give no information without direct 
questioning. At last, Mrs. Bronson raised 
her head, and said:— 

‘¢ Little Bear, you are named wrong; your 
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people should have called you the Raven, for 
all your song is of death. Now tell me of 
the evil which befell my eldest son—my 
brave and noble boy—him who would have 
been the staff and stay of his old father and 
mother—what of him?” 

‘“* He lives,’? answered the warrior, in a 
slow voice, guitural from suppressed emo- 
tion. ‘* He grew up among the young men 
of the Hurons, but they denied him any 
name, except the pale-face, until the last 
snow, when alone, and almost unarmed, he 
slew a bear and her cubs; they then named 
him Mah-ta-chee-go.”” 

The woman looked hurriedly up in his 
face, but it was passionleas and void of all 
emotion. His eyes were calmly fixed upon 
the setting sun. 

“* Mah-ta chee-go—but you told me that 
was your name.” 

‘¢ The lips of Little Bear know no lie. I 
am that little boy, who fifteen snows ago 
left this very wigwam at your bidding, and 
who comes back to find himself forgotten.” 

Mah-ta-chee-go spoke these words with a 
bitter sadness in his tone, which went 
straight to the heart of the mourning mother. 
She seized his arm as he turned away, and 
tried to read beneath the paint and savage 
acoutrements the well-remembered features 
of her boy. But naturally of a very swarthy 
complexion, and with coal-black hair and 
eyes, fifteen years of Indian life and habits 
had produced so close a resemblance to those 
with whom he lived, that for another mo- 
ment the mother doubted. 

** Tell me the last words I spoke to you, 
Jimmy,” said she, half fondly, half hesitat- 
ingly. 

‘* You bid me take good care of my sister 
Bessy,’”’ said the young man, for the first 
time turning his eyes full upon his mother. 

The glance of the well-remembered dark 
eyes penetrated at once to her heart. 

‘* My son, my son,’’ cried she, throwing 
her arms about his neck, ‘‘ it is indeed my 
son!” 

For some minutes no articulate words 
were spoken, while with fond caresses and 
murmured thanksgivings, the mother sought 
—and with almost entire success—to efface 
from the heart of her son any lingering sus- 
picions that his return was a matter of in- 
difference. 

Before the emotion of the meeting had 
‘subsided into calm, the father returned; and 
although not so demonstrative, his joy was 
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even more satisfying to the hungry heart of 
the wanderer, than that of his mother—for 
if Hugh Bronson had encountered one who 
could tell him of his lost children, the name 
of his eldest son would have been the first to 
cioss his lips. 

In the long conversation that followed, 
the wanderer related to his parents the prom- 
inent points of their capture and subse- 
quent life. 

Andrew Saunders had found the three 
Bronson children in a mountain pasture 
about three miles from home, whither they 
had followed the track of the cows. Aftera 
few words together, they, the children, pro- 
ceeded to collect the animals, and while thus 
engaged, a party of Indians, four in number, 


sprang from the bushes, captured and bound 


them. Not, however, without many strug- 
gles on the part of the elder boys. Then, 
driving their captives before them, they took 
a northerly direction, and the same night re- 
gained their tribe, a division of the Huron 
who were then proceeding to the banks of 
the Ottawa for their summer encampment. 
Only a few days after their joining the tribe, 
a boy about Andrew’s age, had, in the want- 
onness of boyish mischief, chosen Bessy’s 
white neck as a target for his blunt-pointed 
arrows, and although not seriously injuring, 
was very annoying, and somewhat hurting 
her. Andrew with angry gestures bade him 
desist, but the boy with the instinct of the 
tyrant, redoubled his insults, and finally 
struck the little girl a smart bow upon the 
cheek. Quick as thought Andrew felled the 
aggressor to the earth, and was proceeding 
to chastise him somewhat severely, when 
the boy’s father (who possessed the same 
disposition as his son) happened to come in 
sight of the scene of action. Without hesi- 
tation the savage poised his tomahawk, and 
the next instant the noble but ill-fated An- 
drew fell lifeless at the feet of Bessy, the 
object of his boyish devotion, and the inno- 
cent cause of his untimely death. The 
murder was not considered a matter of much 
moment by most of the tribe, but yet there 
were kind hearts among them who feared 
not to express disapproval of the cruel deed, 
and the remaining three children were 
adopted into different families, and kindly 
treated. Bessy at sixteen years of age, had 
become an object of admiration to most of 
the young warriors of the tribe, and had 
finally been chosen by the eldest son of the 
chief as his first wife, and was now the 
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mother of a boy, which still increased her 
consequence in the tribe. 

For the first time in fifteen years, the tribe 
hed taken the same direction in their wan- 
derings which had brought them so fatally 
near the Bronsons’ cabin before, and were 
now eneamped within a mile of the house. 

“Then I can see Bessy,”’ exclaimed the 
mother, eagerly, and rising as she spoke. 

“* Yes, mother,’’ said James, somewhat 
sadly. ‘‘ You may look upon the face and 
hear the voice of the ‘ Strawberry blossom,’ 
but let not your heart fail you if she knows 
not your face, and turns away from your 
arms. She is no longer Bessy, but the wife 
of Tongwa, and the mother of his son.” 

The mother groaned. But after a mo- 
ment’s thought she said:— 

‘* Bring me where I can see and speak to 
her, my son, and I will try the power of a 
mother’s love to bring her back.” 

James, who could not at once lay aside his 
habits of taciturnity and brevity of speech, 
answered but by a sign of assent, and with 
‘some little preparation, the father ‘and moth- 
er followed the noiseless footsteps of their 
son. Swiftly and silently they traversed for 
some moments the woodland paths familiar 
to all three, and then striking off, made their 
way for some distance through the pathless 
forest. At last, the yelping of the curs and 
the glimmer of distant fires betrayed the In- 
dian encampment about a quarter of a mile 
below them, as they stood on the brow of a 
steep hill. 

** Wait here, and I will bring her to you,” 
said their guide in a low voice. And he 
disaypeared among the trees. 

Long and weary seemed the time to those 
waiting hearts and straining ears, before a 
light crackling of the fallen twigs betrayed 
an approaching footstep. In another mo- 
ment their son again stood before them, 
accompanied by a slight, handsome girl, 
whose features seemed at first very unlike 
those of the delicate child whose image 
dwelt in the mother’s heart. 

** Bessy, don’t you know me?” asked the 
mother timidly, after a moment’s pause. 

Here James signified his attention to act 
as interpreter, and presently gave from his 
sister the following reply:— 

** Mah-ta-chee-go says you are my mother; 
but it is long ago, and Odahmin does not 
wish to remember.”’ And the girl pressed 
her hand with an air of painful abstraction 
upon her forehead. 
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Bessy, Bessy,” exclaimed the yearning 
mother, in a voice of piteous entreaty, “ do 
not talk so—don’t say you don’t want to re- 
member. You’re not Odahmin, but my own 
sweet little Bessy, and this is your brother 
Jim.” And with love that would not be 
repelled, the mother threw her arms about 
her child, and pressed wild kisses upon her 
smooth brow, upon the dark, wondering 
eyes, upon the cheek of dusky rose, and upon 
the small and ruby mouth. 

Odahmin submitted passively to the ca- 
resses, but at last withdrew herself some-— 
what decidedly from them. Then perceiving 
that her mother was grieved at this repul- 
sion, she hastily unbound from her back a 
little bundle tied with strings of gay wam- 
pum. 

* Let the pale face look upon the son of 
Tongwa and be glad,’ said she, disclosing as 
she spoke, the little brown, patient face of 
an Indian baby. 

Mrs. Bronson regarded it with a strange 
and mingled feeling of love and repulsion. 
Then, thinking to win the love of the girl- 
mother by kindness to her infant, she took 
it in her arms, kissed it, spoke soft and lov- 


ing words to the little unconscious stranger. 

** Bessy, darling,’’ said she, tenderly, “‘you 
will come home and live with me, and bring 
baby too,” added she anxiously, as Odahmin 
(after her brother had translated this appeal) 


shook her head. ‘ Oh, do not refuse to love 
and know me! Oh, child, child, you will 
break my heart!” exclaimed the mother, 
passionately. ‘‘ Are you not my own child? 
Did I not raise you at this bosom, hold you 
in these arms, work for you, pray for you, 
mourn for you ?—and now will you deny me 
the one reward I ask for all—your love?” 

Odahmin regarded wonderingly this burst 
of emotion, so foreign to Indian habits of 
self-control. Then, as her mother seemed 
waiting for her to speak, she replied, in 
sweet, cold tones:— 

** Odahmin hears the voice of the pale face 
squaw, but she knows not her words. Per- 
haps the pale face may be her mother, but 
she knows her not, and her heart is not with 
her. Tongwa will be a great chief, and 
Odahmin is his wife and the mother of his 
child. Her heart is full, and there is no 
room there for the squaw of the pale faces.”’ 

With these words she took her papoose 
from the arms of her father (who had been 
silent, partly from emotion, and partly be- 
cause he deferred to the superior tact of his 


DON’T KILL IT. 


wife in conducting such an interview), and 
when the weeping mother raised her head, 
the slight form had disappeared, and with it 
the secretly nourished hope of fifteen long 
years. She gazed a moment in the direction 
of the encampment, then turning to Jim, 
who stood near her, she said: — 

*¢ And do you, my son, also desert us?” 

‘* Never, mother, while the Great Spirit 
grants me life will I leave you; but the ears of 
Tongwa and his father are open, and their 
eyes see far. I cannot steal away from 
them, but I will go and say, ‘ Here is the 


wigwam of my pale face father and mother; . 


let me go and live with them;’ then if they 
say yes, I will come.” 

** But if they say no?” asked the father. 

*¢ Then will I come too—but before many 
suns a swift arrow will find my heart.” 

No sleep visited the log-house that night, 
but father and mother sat anxiously awaiting 
the return of their son with the answer of 
the chiefs. As morning broke, he quietly 
entered the open door, and stood silently 
before them. 


The answer exclaimed both. 

‘* Tongwa says, ‘ Mah-ta-chee-go is a man 
and a warrior, and he needs not to ask an- 
other what he shall do, or where he shall go 
—let the Great Spirit speak in his heart—if 
he says go, let Mah-ta-chee-go obey him.’”’ 

‘¢ And did you ask him to let Bessy come 
if she would ? ”’ inquired the mother, with a 
faint hope that nature might yet revive in 
the estranged heart of her child. 

‘“*T spoke her name,’ said Jim, “ but 
Tongwa said, with a dark brow—‘ it is differ- 
ent—a squaw stays in the wigwam of her 
busband, and his will is hers.’ ” 

James Bronson remained contentedly with 
his parents, gradually losing his Indian 
habits and modes of expression. In process 
of time he brought home as wife, a comely, 
industrious and sunny-tempered girl, who 
relieved his mother of all labor and care, 
and in due time placed in her arms a little 
Bessy, whose soft and tiny hands at last 
healed wholly the deep and aching wound 
another Bessy had inflicted. 


DONT KILL IT, 


‘“* CNPARE a copper, sir; I am starving,” 
were the words of a poor, half-starved, 
ragged man to a gentleman hastening home 


one bitter cold night. ‘‘ Spare a copper, sir, 
and God will bless you.” 


Struck with the fellow’s manner and ap- 


pearance, the gentleman stopped and said:—_ 


** You look as if you had seen better days. 
If you will tell me candidly what has been 
your greatest failing through life, I’ll give 
you enough to pay your lodging.” 

‘*]’m afraid I could hardly do that,’’ the 
beggar answered, with a mournful smile. 
~ Try, man, try. Here’s a shilling to 
sharpen your memory; only be sure you 
spedk the truth.” 

The man pressed the coin tightly in his 
hand, and after thinking a minute, said:— 

“To be honest with you, then, I believe 
my greatest fault has been in learning to 

. ‘kill time.’ When I was a boy, I had kind 
loving parents, who let me do pretty much 
as I liked; so I became idle and careless, 
and never once thonght of the danger in 
store forme. In hope that I should one day 
make iny mark in the world, I was sent to 


college; but there 1 wasted my time in idle 
dreaming and expensive amusements. If I 
had been a poor boy, with necessity staring 
me in the face, I think I should have done 
better. But somehow I fell into the notion 
that life was to be one continued holiday. I 
gradually became fond of wine and company. 
In a few years my parents both died; you 
can guess the rest. I soon wasted what little 
they left me, and it is now too late to com- 
bat my old habits. Yes, sir, idleness has 
ruined me.” 

Never “‘ kill time,’’ boys. He is your best 
friend. Don’t let him slip through your 
fingers when you are young, as the beggar 
did. The days of your boyhood are the most 
precious you will ever see. The habits you 
form will stick to you like wax. If they are 
good ones, life will be a pleasure and a true 
success. You may not grow rich, but your 
life will be a real success, nevertheless. If, 
on the contrary, you waste your early years, 
live for fun only, trifle with your opporteni- 
ties, you will find after a while that your life 
is a failure—yes, even if you should be very 
rich. 
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Don’t!—Don’t go to bed with cold feet. 
Don’t sleep in the same undergarments that are 
worn during the day. Don’t sleep :in’a room 
that is not well ventilated. Don’t sit or sleep in 
a draught. Don’t lie on the left side too much. 
Don’t lie on the back, to keep from snoring. 
Don’t try to get along with less than seven or 
eight hours’ sleep out of twenty-four. Don’t 
jump out of bed immediately on awaking in the 
morning. Don’t forget to rub yourself well all 
over with crash towel or hands before dressing. 
Don’t forget to take a good drink of pure water 
before breakfast. Don’t take long walks when 
the stomach is entirely empty. Don’t start todo 
a day’s work without eating a good breakfast. 
Don’t eat anything but well-cooked and nutri- 


tious foods. Don’t eat what you don’t want just — 


to save it. Don’t eat between meals, nor enongh 
to cause uneasiness at meal time. Don’t eat the 
smallest morsel unless hungry, if well. Don’t 
try to keep up on coffee or alcoholic stimulants, 
when-nature is calling youtosleep. Don’t stand 
over hot-air registers. Don’t inhale hot air, or 
fumes of any acids. Don’t fill the gash with 
soot, sugar, or anything else to arrest the hem- 
orrhage when you cut yourself, but bring the 
parts together with strips of adhesive plaster. 
Don’t wear thin hose or light-soled shoes in cold 
or wet weather. Don’t strain your eyes by read- 
ing on an empty stomach or when ill. Don’t 
ruin your eyes by reading or sewing at dusk, by 
a dim light, by a flickering candle, or when very 
tired. Don’t sing and hollow when your throat 
is sore or you are hoarse. Don’t drink ice-water 
when you are very warm, and never a glassful at 
a time, but simply sip it slowly. Don’t take 
some other person’s medicine because you are 
similarly afflicted. Don’t bathe in less than two 
hours after eating. Don’t call so frequently on 
your sick triend as to make your company and 
conversation a bore. Don’t make a practice of 
relating scandal, or stories calculated to depress 
the spirits of the sick. Don’t forget to cheer and 
gently amuse invalids when visitingthem. Don’t 
call on your sick friend and advise him to take 
some other medicine, get another doctor, eut 
less, sit up longer, go.out more frequently, stay a 
week, or talk him to death before you think of 
leaving. 

Borie An Isn’t it strange,’’ said a 
short, foreign-looking man the other day to some 
companions, while lunching together at one of 
the restaurants, “‘ that not one cook in fifty, nor 
housekeeper either, knows how to boil an egg? 
And yet most people think they know this simple 
amatter. They will tell you to drop it into boil- 
ing water and let it remain three minutes, and 


HOME TOPICS. 


to be sure the water is boiling. Here is where 
the mistake is made. An egg so prepared is in- 
digestible, and hardly fit for a well person, let 
alone one who is sick. to eat. ‘he moment it is 
plunged into boiling water the white hardens 
and toughens. To boil an egg properly, put it 
in a vessel, cover with cold water, place over the 
fire, and the second the water begins to boil your 
egg isdone. The white is.as delicate as a jelly 
and as easily digested and nutritious, as it should 
be. Try it.’ We have not tried it, but the 
information is worthy of consideration, since the 
speaker has occupied the place of chef at several. 
of the largest hotels in the country. 


REcEIPTs For Soups. 

Soup.—Take some ‘soup stock,’’ 
made the day previous with beef ‘after the fat is 
taken off, put over the fire, thicken with a little 
flour mixed in cold water; cut fine two bunches 
of white celery and add; boil until tender, add a 
cup of sweet cream and a little salt. 


MILK Soup.—Take one quart of milk, add a 
pinch of salt; beat one egg well, stir in flour to 
thicken that has one-fourth teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder mixed through it; mix the eggs and 


. flour so it will form lumps; when the milk beils, 


stir them in and cook two or three minutes, and 
you will have a nice soup. : 


Oyster Soup.—Allow one quart of boiling 
water and one quart sweet milk; stir in two 
thirds of & cupful of fine cracker crumbs; season 
with salt; when it boils, add one quart of oysters, 
which you have carefully looked over; let it come 
to a boil for one minute, and add half a cupful of 
creain and almost a cupful of butter. “ 


Brrr Soup.—To make this get a knuckle of 
beef, cut the meat all off the bones into small 
pieces; break the bones and throw them into a 
kettle, and allow one quart of water for every 
pound of meat; when it begins to boil, skim as 
long as any scum rises; set the kettle on the back 
of the stove so the meat will cook slowly for five 
hours, then add salt to season, and skim out 
meat and bones; strain the rest and set away to 
cool; then skim all the fat off and you will have 
a firm jelly, which is ready for soups. 


APPLE TAPIOCA PuppInG.—Soak a cup of 
pearl tapioca in a pint of water two hours; stir 
in three fourths of a cup of white sugar; add one 
half teaspoonful of salt and a cup of thin cream 
or new milk; peel, quarter and core eight large 
apples (Greenings preferred), and put in an 
earthern pudding dish, grate a little nutimeg on 

top, and bake an hour and a quarter in a slow 
oven. Serve with whipped cream. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. * 


THe New TREASURY.—The average 
sum to be found in the vaults of the New York 
Sub-Treasury, says a writer in the New York 
Times, is about $170;000,000, though recently 
there was $200,000,000 deposited. Of this $170,- 
000,000 it is estimated by Cashier Muhleman 
that there is about $109,000,000 in gold, $38,000,- 
000 in silver, $23,000,000 in bank notes, and 
$75,000 in minor coin. The exact amounts in 
all the different legal-tender, small coin, gold, 
silver or notes, is added up every day at the 
close of business, and a statement of the amounts 
on hand is forwarded to Washington. 

The general supposition in regard to the vaults 
of the sub-treasury is that they are within sub 
terraneous walls of a dark nature. Such is not 
the case. There are five vaults in which Uncle 
Sam’s money is kept at the sub-treasury; four of 
them are bright apartments, well lighted by elec- 
tricity, on the main floor of the building. These 
vaults” are simply large safes or strong rooms 
full of steel drawers and fitted with steel walls, 
roofs, floors and doors. The fifth strong room 
may be accurately termed a vault; it is the largest 
of the five and is situated in the basement. In 
this apartment is kept about $38,000,000 of 
silver coin. 

The number of checks handled by the office is 
something remarkable. Two-thirds of the 550,- 
000 pensioners are paid by checks on New York, 
thus giving a million and a half checks annually 
from this source. The climax is usually reached 
each quarter a little after the month in which 
pensions are paid, when the number handled 
reaches 36,000 in a day, the bulk, of course, com- 
ing through banks. 

Besides this, the office pays checks of some 
350 disbursing officers, paymasters, quartermas- 
ters, etce., reaching in number over 400,000 a 
year. The largest day’s cash receipts and pay- 
ments at this sub-treasury were made quite 
recently — $21,000,000 was the amount. The 
largest draft was also made recently, when the 
Clearing House received over $11,500,000 from 
the sub-treasury in one day. The officials have 
had transactions as small in amount as five cents 
—in fact, as low as one cent. These were trans- 
fer items—army officers’ accounts, for instance. 


THE Pagis CaTAcomss.-—At the gates of en- 
trance we were fallen upon by women selling 
candles, which they had arranged on sticks and 
cardboards so as to keep the sperm from drip- 
ping. We fought them off—it is scarcely too 
strong an expression, so pressingly, roughly per- 
sistent were they—and entered where a thick, 
double line of people was passing and had been 
passing for over an hour through a narrow door. 


An official at the barrier examined the guide’s 
permits, counted us, and on we went with tapers 
lit, a most curious procession of hundreds, de- 
scending a spiral stair until we were seventy-five 
feet below the city. Then on for fifteen minutes 
through an arched stone passage and so on into 
the-ossuary. A black line on the vault above 
was formerly the guiding mark from entrance to 
exit, but the side passages are now all chained 
across to prevent people from getting lost. 

The bones are arranged symmetrically on either 
side of the damp, and in some places even muddy, 
path. Legs, arms and skulls fashion crosses of 
various forms, while ribs and smaller bones are 
piled on top. Every now and again we arrive at 
a point where the path widens into a circle, and 
an official stands withalantern. In one of these 
aspring wells up. Stalactites in process of form- 
ing glisten on the vault. Weird shadows fall 
from the ghastly relics of the dead. The tramp, 
tramp of the footfalls and the murmur of voices 
echo again and again. 

We have read it all up for ourselves, but we 
listen while the guide explains that these exca- 
vations are ancient quarries extending under 
nearly all of old Paris, that when, in 1783 (the 
churchyards throughout the city had fallen into 
a bad condition), it became necessary, for sani- 
tary reasons, to remove the dead, the quarries 
were prepared and duly consecrated, and the 
bones of three millions of human beings were 
removed into these receptacles by night, with 
solemn religious rites. Each cemetery was kept 
separate and carefully marked. 

We pause to examine various tablets fastened 
here and there with quotations from Scripture, 
verses from Latin and French poets, or moral 
sentiments in memory of the dead or for the 
consolation or warning of the living. After an 
hour’s walk we leave the ossuary, pass through 
another stone vault and up a spiral stair, which 
brings us out on a street a mile and a half from 
where we started. An officer stands at the exit 
to count us as we emerge, in case of any one 
being lost, and a crowd of urchins scramble for 
the candle ends which people throw away. 


Texas ONE-TENTH THE CouNTRY.—A great. 
many people want to know how large Texas is 
in area. They look in quite a number of alleged 
statistical abstracts and never find the same. fig- 
ures in two of them. The official figures of 
Texas area are 252,696 square miles—equal to 
about 89 per cent. of the entire area of the 
United States and Territories. Texas is, six 
times larger than New York, seven times as 
large as Ohio, and 100,000 square miles larger 
than all the Eastern and Middle States. =~ 
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ROTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to January Puzzles. 


11.—Harp, hap. 
18.—Strout, stout. 


17.—S(nat)tock. 
19.—Me(and)er. 
21.—T(ant)alus. 


18.—P(at)aca. 
20.—T(ox)otes. 


88.—A Charade. 
In buying, not in sell; 
In asking, not in tell; 
In mother, not in child; 
In savage, not in wild; 
In strangle, not in choke; 
In charcoal, not in coke; 
In mildew, not in smut, 
In cottage, not in hut; 
WHOLE’s a precious stone that’s cut. 
DEANE. 
39.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 Tolet fall. 3 Abird. 4 Mild. 
3 Spread over. 6 Contented. 7 ‘I'o penetrate. 
8 A boy’s nickname. 9 A letter. 

SHEENY JAKE. 
40.—A Star. 

1 A letter. 2 An abbreviation. 8 A charac- 
ter in one of Dicken’s works. 4 Touchwood. 5 
A genus of plants. 6 Fully. 7 A raspatory. 
8 Apronoun. 9 A letter. G. F. O’B. 


Amputations. 
41.—Behead bakers’ kneading troughs, and 
Yeave searches; curtail, and leave a species of 
gern; both, and leave a dissolute fellow. 


42.—Behead to puzzle, and leave to snarl; 
curtail, and leave solemn; both, and leave to 
storm. 

43.—Behead a slave ship, and leave 2 a@ water- 
vessel; curtail, and leave to drudge; both, and 
leave to wash. 

44.—Behead a tracker, and leave a kind of 
snake; curtail, and leave to delineate; both, and 
leave a tribe. FRANK SNELLING. 


45.—Right Rhomboid. 

Across.—1 A wen. 2 Mournfully. 3 To lin- 
ger. 4 One of the wise men of Greece. 5 A 
part in music. 

Down.—1 In English Boy. 2 A pronoun. 8 To 
stuff. 4 One of the three epochs of the ancient 
Roman month. 5 To portion. 6 The name of 


an Eastern college. 7 Atadistance. 8 A nega- 


9 In Verbena. 
GILBERT FORREST. 


tive answer. 


46.—A Square. 
1 A salutation of respect in the East. 2 The 
white poplar. 8 Anironclamp. 4 Foreign. 5 
Middle. VENUS. 


Curtailments. 

47.—Curtail one of the ages into which the 
Hindoos divide the duration of the world, and 
leave nephrite (Min. ). 

48.—Curtail a bumpkin (England), and leave 
to enslave. - 

4%.—Curtail a disease of the Autilles and of 
Africa (Med.), and leave to steer out of course, 
as a ship. 

50.—Curtail a Hindoo deity, and leave a fruit 
growing in tropical climates. FE. S. F. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes for Solutions. 

For the first complete or best inconiplete list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
March 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list, 100 Popular Songs. 

November Solvers. 
- Tri Angle, E. G. D., Birdie Browne, W. H. R., 
English Boy, D. E. Gerry, Minnie Jones, Rollin 
G. Stone, Teddy, Ned Nason, Katie Smith, Eu- 
lalie, Vinnie, Ida May, Nicholas, J. D. L., Peg- 
gie, Black Hawk, I. O. T., Cora A. L., Birdie 
Lane, Bridget McQ., Puritan, Good Hugh and 
Geraldine. 
Prize- Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
correct answers; E. G. D., Boston, —_ for 
the next best list. 


1.—Hodman. 
2.—C ROX 
CAB REPEL 
CAPEL OPERAS 
CAPPEAK XERASIA 
BEELD LASHER 
LAD SIEVE 
K AREA 
4.—Tope, toe. 5.—Beast, beat. 
6.—Chape, cape. 1.—Rapt, rat. 
: 8.—Liege, lege. 9.—Avise, avie. 
10.—Mora, moa. 
| 
14.—Noria, Nora. 
REMOVE RIMOSE 
IMBUES AMERCE 
: BOURNE MORTAL 
: EVENER ESCAPE 
DESERT REELED 
i 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


AN ECONOMICAL MAN. 


He lived on thirteen cents a day— 
Ten cents for milk and cracker, 
One cent for dissipation gay, 
And two cents for tobacco; 
And if he wished an extra dish 
He’d take his pole and catch a fish. 


And if his stomach raised a war 
’Gainst his penurious habit, 

He’d go and kill a woodchuck or 
Assassinate a rabbit; 

And thus he’d live in sweet content 

Ou food that never cost a cent. 


And that he might lay by in bank 
The proceeds of his labor, 

He’d happen round at meals, the crank, 
And dine upon his neighbor. 

And then he’d eat enough to last 

Until another day had passed... 


He bought no pantaloons, nor vest, 
Nor rich, expensive jacket ; 

He had one suit—his pa’s bequest— 
He thought would stand the racket; 

He patched it thirty years, ’tis true, 

And then declared ’twas good as new. 


He owned but one suit to his back, 
And minus cuffs and collars; 
He died and left his nephew Jack 
Nine hundred thousand dollars. 
And Jack he run this fortune through, 
And only took a year or two. 
—Bee, Richmond, Me. 


LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


It was on a cold Sabbath morn, and George 
Murgatroyd had just turned over to sleep again, 
after making his sixth resolution to get up. But 
the cry, fraught with anxiety and trepidation, 
that came from the room below, banished’ sleep 
instantly. 

It was his wife’s voice—the dear girl whom he 
had taken from a parent’s—or, rather, two par- 
ents’—care. 

George! come quick!”’ 

What could be the matter? He remembered 
how, with an agonized gasp, as he stripped his 
night-gown up the back, and put one leg into the 
arm of his undershirt, that Maud had functional 
derangement of the heart. Still, she could not 
cry out like that if stricken down by—— 

‘“*George! why don’t you come? Come! 
come!” 

In his frantic haste he had put on his trousers 
hind part before, and his shirt was a wreck, but 


what of that? Like a flash it came to him, the- 
tale of yesterday, told by his little wife, at which 
he had scoffed—God help him! A tale ofa dark- 
browed man who came to read the gas-meter, 
and who had behaved so strangely that Maud 
suspected him of being a burglar’s spy. The 
man had come again—even_now, perhaps—— 

“George, if you don’t come it’ll be too late!’’ 

What were collar buttons now that he should 
search for them? With one bound he over-- 
turned the rocking-chair and smashed the watei- 
pitcher; in another instant he had collided with 
a half open closet door; at the third step he 
tripped over his suspenders and came down-stairs 
on his elbows and countenance. 

“Courage, Maud!” he cried, ‘I am coming!”’ 

He was only a pale bookkeeper, and unarmed 
save by nature’s weapons, but not for one mo- 
ment did he falter. 

**You’re too late,” said Maud, with a pretty 
pout, as George dashed into the room with fire 
in his eye that the blood on his nose could: not. 
dim. 
‘*What—where is he?” he gasped, looking 
around with an awful faintness at his heart. 

‘*T wanted you to see the baby,” said she, ina 
disappointed voice. ‘‘He had his foot in his 
mouth, and you’ve no idea how cunning he 
looked.”’—Drake’s Magazine. 


Nor a CanpipatTe.—Senator Vance, of North 
Carolina, unquestionably the champion story- 
teller of the Senate, has a broad stripe of Calvin- 
ism down his back, though he is not a communi- 
cant in the church.’ It is told of him that riding 
along in Buncombe county one day he overtook 
a venerable darkey, with: whom he thought to 
have ‘‘a little fun.’’ 

“Uncle,” said the Governor, ‘‘are you going 
to church 

“No, sah, not edzacly—I’m gwine back from 
church.” 

““You’re a Baptist, I reckon—now, ain’t 
you : 

“*No, sah, I ain’t no Baptist. De most of de 
brederen and sisters about here has been under 
de water.” 

“ Methodist, then ?”” 

** No, sah, I ain’t no Mefodis nudder.”’ 

** Campbellite ?” 

‘No, sah, I can’t errogate to myself de Cam- 
elite way of thinkin’.’’ 

‘* Well, what in the name of goodness are you, 
then?” rejoined the Governor, remembering 
the narrow range of choice in religions among 
North Carolina negroes. 
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*‘ Well, de fac’ is, sah, my old marster was a 
Herruld of de cross in de Presbyterian church, 
and I was fotch up in dat faith.” 

**What! You don’t mean it? Why, that is 
my chi 

The negro making no comment on this an- 
mouncement, Governor Vance went at him 
again :— 

“ And do you believe in all the Presbyterian 
ereed ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, dat I does.” 

‘Do you believe in the doctrines of predesti- 
nation ?”’ 

- “JT dunno that I recognize de name, sah.’’ 

** Why, do you believe that if a man is elected 
to be saved he will be saved, and if he is elected 
to be damned he will be damned ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, boss, 1 believe dat. It’s gospel talk, 
dat 

“Well, now, take my case. Do you believe 
that I am elected to be saved?” ~ 
- ‘The old man struggled for a moment with his 
desire to be respectful and polite, and then shook 
his head dubiously. 

**Come, now, answer my question,’’ pressed 
the Governor. What do you say ?”’ 


“Well, I tell you what ’tis, Marse Zeb; Ise 
been libin’ in dis hyah world nigh on sixty years, 
and I nebber yit hyard of any man bein’ elected 
dout he was a candidate.” 


A susceptible fellow, given to falling in love, 
relates the following :— 

When I was sixteen, I fell in love. There was 
nothing remarkable in that, for most young men 
of that age do the same thing, But what I am 
going to tell you is, how my courtship termi- 
nated. 

It was at a party I saw Sallie B——, who was 
one of the sweetest girls in all Ticktown; and, I 
tell you, she looked sweet in her white muslin 
balldress, with her hair falling loosely over her 
shoulders. I got an introduction, danced with 
her once, twice, thrice, and I was just the happi- 
est man in all Ticktown. 

Well, at last the party broke up; but I had an 
invitation to call on Miss B——. That was all I 
wanted, and I didn’t sleep much before Sunday 

' evening—for that was the time fixed to call. I 
ealled; saw Miss Sallie to church; saw her home; 
and when I left I had a pressing invitation to 
-eall again, and [ did not forget it, I assure you. 

At the end of a month I was completely gone. 
At last I resolved to ‘‘ pop the question,’”’ and 
fixed on my next visit for the time, studied 
“Courtship Made Easy” thoroughly, and con- 
cluded I was ready for the task. 

The time arrived. Here I was, sitting by the 
side of my beloved, with my arm around. her 
waist! I took her hand in ming, and serewed up 
my courage to say, ‘‘Dear Sallie, do you love 

me?” She made no answer; but. her eyes were 
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cast down, and I hoped—yes, I was certain—she 
loved me. I put both my arms around her neck 
and pressed one, two, three kisses on her rosy 
lips. She did not resist, but raised her head and 
said :— 

**You’re as bad as Sam Simmons!” 


At his lecture on ‘Ministers and Preachers” 
Dr. Andrews told some amusing stories of minis- 
ters of the past. One about Dr. Jeter was espe- 
cially good. Dr. Jeter, when he became worked 
up in preaching and was most eloquent, had a 
habit of putting a whine into his voice which as 
near resembled tears in his voice as possible. 
Once when the tears were especially strong dur- 
ing a sermon, the good old doctor noticed a lady 
weeping in the audience. As soon as the ser- 
vices were over he hastened to overtake her and 
asked her what part of the divine word touched 
her to tears. 

wasn’t that,’’ said the lady. 

** Have you had some deep affliction in losing 
family friends then ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“*T wasn’t that, neither,’’ said the lady. 

* Well, what was it, then ?’’ asked the doctor, 

“Well, doctor, we had a mule, and it was a 
good one, too. We all liked that mule, and he 
died, and while you were preaching your voice 
sounded so much like that mule’s that I couldn’t 
help crying.” 


Trip an Irishman and he will fall on his feet; 

corner him, and he will jump over your head; 

question him upon a subject of which he is igno- 
rant, and his answer, though it is not a reply, 
will enable him to retreat with his flag flying. 

An Irishman, who wished ‘for a position as letter- 

carrier in one of our large cities, went before the 

Civil Service Board for examination. He ap- 

peared, wearing a careless air, as one about to go 

through a mere formality. 

‘* What is the distance, Mr. Mahoney, bétween 
Boston and Constantinople ?’’ asked the Chair- 
man. 

‘*Wat’s the distance between Boston and that 
haithen city?” said Pat, ‘‘ Well, sor, if that’s 
to be my route I withdraw my application.” 

One of Pat’s countrymen, having served in 
the Charlestown navy-yard in a subordinate posi- 
tion, asked to be promoted, hinting that he 
would not object to going to sea, if he could be 
assured of a good berth on a man-of-war. He 
too was invited to appear before the Examining 
Board. | 

. “Mr. Mulhone,”’ asked the Chairman, “if 
_you were in the China sea, and the ship under 
full sail was going ten knots an hour, and a man 
should fall overboard, what would you do?” 

_ Promptly came the answer, without a shadow 
of perplexity appearing on Mulhone’s face, ‘If 
I was in the China seas, under the circumstances 

ye name, and a man should fall overboard, I 
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THIKGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


think I would write to his friends that he was 
drowned.” 

George was a bashful lover. He scarcely 
dared to touch his lady’s hand. He loved her 
well and she was worthy of his affection, for she 
was modest, intelligent, sweet and lovable; but, 
like al! good women, she yearned for the respect- 
ful caresses that are the evidence of a pure affec- 
tion. She, however, yearned in vain. George 
worshiped her. He might kiss the hem of her 
garment, but to kiss her lips or cheek—the yery 
audacity of the thought made him tremble. 

They sat together by the murmuring sea, look- 
ing out upon the opalescent track of the moon’s 
light which white-winged yachts were crossing 
ever and anon. 

Suddenly she moved slightly away from him. 

' ** Please, George, don’t do that,’’ she said. 

‘What?’ he asked, in genuine surprise. 

“Qh! you needn’t tell me,” she replied. 
“You were just going to put your arm around 
my waist, and were going to try and kiss me.” 

“Dear Arabella’? —— 

**Oh! you needn’t tell me no; you were going 
to doit. Well, after all, 1 suppose you are not 
to blame. It is just what a lover would do to his 
sweetheart, and I suppose I must not be offended 
if you do it.” 

And George grasped the situation and did 
exactly what Arabella supposed he would do, 
and the moon grinned and the stars winked and 
the wavelets laughed, and a mosquito that was 
about to alight on the maiden’s cheek flew away 
and settled'on the nose of a grass widow who 
was sitting near the band stand.—N. Y. Sun. 


A young teacher in a public school was until 
recently proud of her class of youngsters, and 
constantly vaunting the progress of her children. 
She brought a friend in one day to try them with 
a few questions and see what wonderful children 
they were. The first question the friend put to 
the class was:— 

‘* What month does the Fourth of July come 
in 

‘‘February,” replied one of the brightest 
youngsters. 

‘* What day of the month?” the visitor con- 
tinued. 
There was a pause for some moments, during 
which the youngster seemed to be thinking des- 
perately. At last a little fellow in the back seat 
ventured to reply, ‘‘ The nineteenth.” 

The visitor next tried the class in spelling. 
Among other words she asked them to spell was 
“kennel.” 

K-e-n-n-e-F1,” responded a youngster, quick- 
ly enough. 

**Now, what does it mean ?” 

Kennel the fire,’’ triumphantly the 
little chap who had spelled the word. 


Mr. Barnum tells the following story of his 
introduction to the show business :— 

One day, when he was fourteen years of age, @ 
neighbor had been up country thirty miles—@ 
long distance in those days, when railroads were 
unknewn—and on his return he (Barnum) agked 
him if he had seen anything strange. os 

** Well,”’ was the reply, “‘ I saw one day before © 
1 came away au ordinary-sized dog with two 
entire tails.’’ 

This excited Barnum’s interest, and for the 
first time the spirit of the showman manifested 
itself. 

have that dog,” said he. 
I can buy him for five dollars ?” 

yes,” replied the neighbor. 

The next morning he was mounted on horse- 
back ready to ride to the neighboring town to 
make the purchase, when his informant of the 
previous night came up to him and said:— ~ 

‘* Young man, perhaps I ought to mention one 
thing to you before you go. That dog that I saw 
was coming out of a tan-yard, and was carrying 
a cow’s tail in his mouth.” 


** Do you think 


An Irish beggar-woman was following a gen- 
tleman who had had the misfortune to lose his 
nose, and kept exclaiming, ‘‘ Heaven preserve 
your honor’s eyesight.” 

The gentleman was at last annoyed at her im- 
portunity, and said: ‘‘ Why do you wish my eye- 
sight to be preserved? Nothing ails my eyesight 
nor is likely to do so.”’ 

“No, your honor,” said the Irish woman, 
“but it will be a sad thing if it does, for you will 
have nothing to rest your spectacles upon.”’ 


A man who was fond of a joke went into the 
market, where he stopped at a poulterer’s stall. 

“Two dozen black hen’s eggs, if you please.” 

The woman in charge opened her eyes wide 
with astonishment. 

“How can anyone tell the eggs of a black 
hen ? ” 

l can.’’ 

“Well, then, clioose for yourself.” 

The customer picked out the twenty-four 
largest eggs he could find, paid, and walked off. 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid ?”? he 
inquired. 

“*Should the weather indications continue of 
an auspicious character, my intended destination 
is yonder ineclosure, where my unswervable 
determination is to extract such an amount of 
lacteal fluid from the distented udder of the 
gently articulating kine as may be. deemed ne- 
cessary and advisable,” calmly replied the rustic 
girl, who had worked for two week#idn a Boston 
family. 

And she passed upon her way, leaving a gib- 
bering idiot groveling upon the ground where 
lately had stood a dandy drummer. 
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Howling Squirrel gets a Breech-Loader. 


INDIAN AND HIS GUN. 


| 


Opens nicely, but won’t shut. 


Can use it as a club anyway, and proceeds to 
do so on the person of Shying Mule. 


‘i 


And so does Howling Squirrel. 


Result of fooling with firearms. 
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